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PREFACE. 



The Church of Christ is a dualism. Between its spirit and its letter there exists a 
conventional, yet none the less an arbitrary, connection. The union is a forced union, — 
for, while the spirit of Christianity animates and adori\s every branch of the Christian 
community and is always the same spuit, its dogma presents itself under aspects so 
diversified that it may be said to consist of an infinite series of types and gradations. 
Dogma divides Christianity, first, into sects ; then subdivides it to sect within sect ; 
and finally, to a countless assortment of private opinions. Its spirit, which is that of 
all true religion, has done great good and is capable of doing more. Its dogma, carried 
to its legitimate consequence, has done irreparable mischief and is capable of doing 
little else. 

But this ** Spirit of Religion," though the inefiable charm and great redeeming trait 
of every form of Christianity in varying degree, is by no means a Christian monopoly. 
That monopoly has been claimed at one time or another by every religious community 
under the sun ; yet it is none the less certain that while a sterling piety is the common 
property of all who love and seek it, it is the special trait — the sole inheritance of none. 
To assert that this religious spirit is equally present, in equal proportion, in each 
and every creed, would be to advance a hjrpothesis that stands opposed to the whole 
teaching of history and experience. Still we cannot too strongly protest against the 
common delusion that piety is the peculiar privilege of the sects terming themselves 
Christian. 

By the spirit of Christianity we understand — ^good works — ^good will — sound 
morals — ^self-restraint — ^resignation to the divine will — love — ^worship — thankfulness. 
By dogma we understand — ^faith in the infallibility of human opinions, unwavering 
credulity as to the occurrence of certain events, veneration of the mysterious, strong 
attachment to ancient doctrines mainly because they are ancient ; as, also, faith in the 
eflSeacy of particular forms, rites, ceremonies, symbols, &c. 

But when, as in some forms of religious worship, the mere letter of any given creed 
fills so absolute and unyielding a place, the noblest element of that religion — its spirit — 
has little or no chance of freely asserting itself. Where there is so much of formalism, 
opinionativeness, or external pretence, the true religious spirit ia almost always at 
a discount. Vital relij^on opens and expands the heart, widens and quickens every 
goodly human sympathy, promotes love, charity, confititemity. Dogma narrows, con- 
tracts, sours, isolates : mars every noble purpose ; every divine impulse ; every sense of 
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human equality before God : presupposes The Almighty, in his capacity of righteous 
judge, to be partial to nations or individuals, to be guided in his judgments less by the 
motives than by the opinions of his creatures. Dogma, however, is declared by theo- 
logians of all ages to be "necessary to salvation;" and it is, therefore, a matter of 
supreme importance to determine at the outset of a religious career which particular 
ecclesiastical dogmas ai;g reliable, and which contribute but to a more certain damna- 
tion. It is a subject in which all men have an equal interest, and upon which every 
individual ought to possess the soundest information. Each man ought to think for 
himself, and work out for his own guidance an independent opinion: an opinion 
founded, not upon prejudice or. caprice, but upon patient investigation and impartial 
judgment. 

Christianity as a dogma depends mainly, if not wholly, on the truth or untruth of 
** The Biography of Jesus." 

Now this biography, to be true as a whole, must be true in all its principal paiia* 
If it will not bear healthy criticism as a whole it is because the parts are unsustainable. 
In every veracious biography we have a narmtive of events and a description of 
persons. If, however, the separate incidents composing any given narrative break 
down and wither away when subjected to the sceptical process, equally fatal will such 
criticism prove itself to the history considered as a perfect whole. 

" Ecce Veritas" is not intended as a reply either to " Ecce Homo" or ** Ecce Deus," 
but as a contrast. It cares less about the human Jesus — or the divine Jesus — than 
about the true Jesus. 

" Ecce Deus" is most ably written. Its author is learned, earnest, and eloquent : 
but by prefacing all his ideas and observations with the dogma of the Incarnation, he 
begs the whole question, yet continues his argument as tJiough he had not begged it. 
The book, well written, is full of thought ; but its logic, sometimes happy, is occasional l}" 
lamentable. We have an instance of this as follows. Being struck by some of the 
undeniable defects of the New Testament story, " Ecce Deus" attempts to overcome the 
difficulty by "a most marvellously bold assertion. " The history of Jesus defective !" — 
exclaims "Ecce Deus" — " What of that? History cannot be written." This is tanta- 
mount to saying that the true history of Jesus has not been written ; more, that it 
cannot be written. This is to concede to the rationalist everything he would ask, for 
it is to grant tliat the Evangelical accounts are wnhistorical. But what is the essential 
logic of all this? What does "Ecce Deus" mean us to understand ? The history of 
. Jesus, according to this authority, is not written, for " no history can be written ; " 
therefore, the history of Jesus is true ; and, being true, it is impious to disbelieve it. 
A truer and more modest proposition would have been — " A complete and perfect 
histoiy is difficult to write." But with such a propo»sition as this " Ecce Deus" is not 
content, for the reason, perhaps (obvious enough), that an incomplete and imperfect 
history — like that of the Evangelists — ^is not difficult to write. 
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" Ecce Homo " is the work of a profbunder mind ; but there is one charm in a book 
far greater than profundity — ^a charm in which "Ecce Homo" is, unfortunately, de- 
ficient, and that is — simplicity. It has another and greater defect. It has a sublime 
contempt for vulgar facts, for mere dingy commonplaces. Hard facts and dry figures 
are not musical, are not rhythmical They make sad havoc with the even flow of one's 
ideality — of one's perorations — especially when one is rather apt to get into the clouds. 

" Ecce Deus" makes Jesus too much of a God to have been an equal partaker of our 
common humanity. "Ecce Homo'' begins by insisting on his perfect humanity; but 
depicts him, nevertheless, as a being far too perfect to be less than divine. To tlie 
arguments of "Ecce Deus" his divinity is a prerequisition. But the prerequisition of 
"Ecce Homo" to which it attaches, justly, a greater importance, is his hiaiovical 
character; and it insists on dealing with Jesus as one whose history can and lias been 
written. 

" Ecce Veritas" insists that whatsoever is asserted about Jesus, whether it relates to 
his divinity or humanity, his actions or doctrines, must firat be shewn to be true : or, 
failing that, consistent, probable, possible. Before it will debate what sort of" Man" he 
was, or what sort of " God," it insists on first knowing whether or to what extent he 
was mere " Myth." It demands this all the more earnestly that an unsparing criticism 
always does least harm to that which is mo^t true. 

Jesus — as the Christ — is the corner-stone of Christianity, and Christianity demands 
of us, at the peril of our souls, that we do believe in him or disbelieve in him ; and 
accord'hig to tlie evidence v:c shall receive (the evidence, i.e., of his existence, character, 
place in history, and divine attributes) must our verdict be given. But before we can 
consider such evidence it must be "put before us." Must be put before us in so clear 
and simple a manner that the humblest amongst us may be able to weigh, compare, and 
rightly comprehend it ; so that all may be placed in a position to decide, each for 
himself 

From such a multitude and diversity of opinions as to the character of Jesus it is 
by no means easy, nor would it be important, to select the only right one, were it not 
that " a particular belief" is necessary to salvation : but, being necessary, we ought to 
see unfolded before us the whole history and 4)eaching of Jesus just as it is found 
recorded in the common English Bible : to see each incident, and each doctrine, stripped 
of every needless ambiguity ; freed from all mere clerical dictation. Then, and not till 
then, shall we bo able to discover, by actual comparison, what sort of agreement there 
is among the Evangelists themselves. It is a very stupid mistake — none the less stupid 
that it is old-fashioned — to suppose that biblical criticism is the sole duty of the scholar, 
the particular business of divines ; or that it requires uncommon powers of mind, an 
erudition so vast that it never ought to be undertaken except by the fortunate few who 
are exceptionally gifted by nature, art, and inspiration. 

A book, called the Bible, is printed in the English vernacular ; is put into the hands 
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of the humblest and most unlettered, of children and adults ; and the good folks who 
place it there, with best intentions, expect it to be read, studied, and believed. And 
they also expect it to be understood : for, indeed, he who reads it and believes it without 
understanding it, is in that lamentable predicament that he neither knows what the 
book means nor why he believes it. If he is not to put his own unbiassed construction 
upon it, it is better he should not have it, but rely for his opinions upon the Church, as 
his forefathers have done. 

Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Mathematics, are parts of that University training which, 
by common consent, are deemed essential to every theologian of high position : but if 
every man, woman, and child in the whole world were as well skilled in the dead 
languages as in their mother tongues, and knew off by heart all the problems of all the 
mathematicians, they would not be one whit better qualified to judge as to the probable 
truth or untruth of the English bible. The fact is, it needs no extraordinary culture 
whatever. All it needs is a little patience and a little common sense. To listen to the 
oracle in vulgar awe ; to wonder, tremble, and obey, is the true vocation of the true 
believer. But, to turn the priest out of his own temple and apply our own irreverent 
ears to the mouth of the idol is the action of Freethought : and we need not wonder, 
therefore, that by all priests of all ages "freethought" has been mercilessly anathe- 
matised. 

The history of Jesus is contained within the firat four books of the New Testament 
But the various incidents of which that history is composed are so differently related, 
and so indefinite as to time and place, that it is no easy task to separate, rearrange, and 
then compare them : still more diificult is it to combine the whole of those incidents 
into a single narrative, relating each event in proper chronological order: so diflScult, 
that most of those who have attempted to write a life of Jesus based on the four 
evangels, have been compelled honestly to admit the impossibility of any true 
biographical arrangement. 

The design of this work, and its chief peculiaiity, is to take the leading events 
separately, and so to combine and contrast the various evangelical accounts as to bring 
each such main event before the reader's eye, not according to this or that evangelist, 
but according to all of them. The biography will be divided into sections, and each 
version of each Evangelist of every important circumstance in those sections will be 
placed in parallel lines ; so that, without the difficulty and uncertainty which attends a 
long serias of biblical references, the reader may readily detect with his own eyes the 
truth or untruth of the observations made at any time by any reconciler. 

The work of Strauss Ls universally acknowledged as one of the most comprehensive 
and exhaustive that has yet appeared. To the vast care, skill, and erudition of the 
" Leben Jesu," " Ecce Veritas" makes no sort of pretension : but the work of Strauss, 
like all the standard works on the subject with which I am acquainted, has a grave 
defect To the ordinary reader, the broad differences of the gospel naiTatives are not 
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sufficiently apparent To make the necessary biblical references is a wearisome task, 
is very confusing to the reader, and, even when he has gone carefully through them, he 
has seen only one version at a time. The object of this work is to bring all the state- 
ments of all the Evangelists into one focus. By this means we make the narrative 
confess its own imperfections, and save a world of argument by shewing to what extent 
the various biblical allegations are self-confuting. In illustration of this, let us take 
the Genealogy. To follow Strauss, one must not merely read, one must study, and 
make no small mental effort to grasp the full meaning of the reasoner, or to follow 
closely enough the logical inferences of the reasoning. After considerable care and 
patience, the student will at last arrive at a definite opinion and feel himself on sure 
ground ; but should he make the attempt to impart his newly acquired information to 
the mind of another, he will find his data far too indefinite and unwieldy, his ideas 
much too complex, to convey instruction to the mind of a novice, or conviction to that 
of an opponent. But in the genealogical table attached to this work, the inquirer will 
find the subject so simplified that be will be able to convince himself or others with 
greater certainty and less difficulty. 

Upon the truth or untruth of the biblical evente every human being has an equal 
right to his own opinion, and an equal interest in arriving at opinions that are reliable. 
It is a subject upon which authority has no right to dictate. All those who, in the 
Scriptures, think " they have eternal life," should ''search the Scriptures," proving all 
things therein related, and " holding only to that which is proved to be good." With 
each and all of us the stake is a human soul, and that soul our own : and it is woi-se 
than madness, it is criminal, to hazard the eternal welfare of that soul upon the ipse 
dixit of another ; of one who may have — as is only too often the case — ^a pecuniary 
interest in the furtherance of a particular creed. 

We ought ever to remember that each and every Church in Qiristendom " professes" 
to supply the sine qua nmi of salvation. All that is demanded of us in retuiii is 
" faith." Our salvation duly bought and honestly paid for, we can have " the warranty 
of the vendor" that it is the only sound and genuine article. 

But who does not know that humanity in all ages, through allowing its theological 
instincts to be misguided by such a process of deception, has brought upon itself a 
thousand curses in the shane of a thousand creeds ; has committed itself to endless 
impostures and countless superstitions ; has subjected its religious conceptions and its 
religious belief to the tinkering of myriads of quacks, as gi'eedy as they are presump- 
tuous ; has sanctioned all the blind bigotries and tierce intolerances that tour d tour 
have preyed upon peace and the purse. Freedom of inquiry in religious matters is 
more than a right — ^it is a duty : a duty we owe to ourselves and our children. With- 
out it, each child must grow to manhood, and from manhood to old age — must live and 
die professing whatever creed happened to be forced upon his imagination in the 
nursery, school-room, or chapel. 
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The affirmations of rationalists may be found fully as erroneous as those of divines. 
We ought to be as little prone to put "faith" in the opinions of a Strauss, a Eenan, 
Golenso, or Newman — as opinions — as in those of Paley. In order to bring eva^ 
contested point in theology to a satisfactory issue, one would require time, care, and 
ability such as the ordinary Christian can rarely command. There is, of course, no reason 
why he should not make an exhaustive inquiry should he. feel himself qualified and 
willing to make it ; but what chiefly concerns him is that which chiefly concerns the 
whole Christian body, and that is " the stability of the biblical foundations." 

The historical character of the Bible is the basis of its dogmatic reliability. Sectai-ian 
disputes arise out of and terminate in dogmatical differences, and to dogmatists alone 
are such squabbles of real concern. To the dogmatist — ^who puts his faith before his 
reason — ^no scientific or historical objection is deemed worthy of notice. He regards 
his own conclusions with imperturbable complacency, and rejects all adverse arguments 
as intellectual gymnastics. But what concerns all else concerns him, and should arouse 
the interest of all alike, and that is, to know whether "faith itself" be not merely a 
misncynier foi^ ci^edulity : is to know in the clearest and most unmistakable manner, 
from the Scriptures themselves, whether the history of Jesus as narrated by **all four 
Evangelists" be cfedihle. It is only by some such summary process as this we shall 
be able to re-establish, or cut away for ever, the foundation from beneath the feet 
of those who make of faith a paramount duty, charity — ^in matters of religious tolera- 
tion — ^a crime, and the infallibility of Scripture a natural and inherent necessity. 

Not against " The Spirit," but against " The Credenda," of the Trinitarian are my 
present efforts directed. Not against Christianity as "a religion" — ^in which regard I 
wish it every possible success — but against it as "a dogma" necessary to salvation, in 
which I see nothing but error and imposture on the one hand, or idolatry and supersti- 
tion on the other. I do not wish to rob the Trinitarian of the sentiment with which, in 
his mind, the name of Jesus is surrounded ; but when he comes to regard Jesus as a 
historical character, as a being at once human and divine, I should wish him, first, to 
know what ground he has for believing him to be such, for believing him worthy a 
worship, which, if it be misplaced, is the grossest of ignorance, the grossest of self- 
delusions, the grossest of impiety. If the current ideas concerning Jesus be delusive, 
the adoration that is paid him is as purely a paganism as if it were bestowed on an idol 
of wood or stone. To the religious sentiment as eclectically idealised in portions of 
Scripture, to religious impulses as symbolised in Christ, there cannot be the slightest 
objection ; but to the worship of Jesus, to bow the knee and address our orisons to 
Jesus as to " The Most High God," every true Theist will, or should, have the gi-eatest 
of all conceivable objections, unless the theorists who have declared it shall prove him 
to be God. 

We shall see iu the couree of this inquiiy how um-eliable are all the chief details 
of the Evangelical accounts : how impossible it is to constioict out of such crude 
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materials a reliable history, an honest creed ; or to define, with anything like clearness, 
the historical germs of tinith that underlie them. We shall see the incidents themselves 
melting away under cross examination, one after another, like mists before the wind, 
leaving so frail a wreck behind that he who could hope to reconstinict a tangible Jesus 
out of the residue must be enthusiast indeed. A life of Jesus, with the genealogy, the 
advent, the temptation, the exorcisms, the miracles, the resurrection, and ascension, all 
struck out, must be a barren biography indeed. 

Lest in anything I may have written I should offend the susceptibilities of the 
reader, be he Unitarian or Trinitarian, it is better, perhaps, to say beforehand that I 
eschew all fixed dogmatical opinions with regard to Jesus. Without this explanation 
some of the opinions expressed might seem hai'sh and inapplicable ; but it should be 
borne in mind that what may be said of the unreal, mythical, or ideological Jesus of 
the Evangelists does not necessaiily apply to the prophet of Nazareth. The Jesus of 
fact, and the Jesus of fiction ; the son of Joseph by Mary, and the son of a virgin by 
the Holy Ghost, are two beings as irreconcilable in history as, in the gospels, vague and 
inseparable. In denouncing him who is at once the biographical anomaly and historical 
caricature of the Evangelists, it does not by any means follow that I have denounced 
him who is the true germ and rational centre of the Christian religion. With regard, 
however, to that other less venerable but equally important individual, the great 
infernal marplot of the whole story, I have not a word to retract, an expression to 
soften, nor an apology to offer. 

It remains only to acknowledge the writer's indebtedness to some few of the many 
authors he has read, sometimes for the idea, sometimes for the language. It has not 
been thought necessary in all cases to acknowledge the plagiarism ; for, indeed, both 
language and idea have been so modified to adapt them to the special purpose, that it 
might be somewhat difficult at times to recognise their pateniity. Ideas once published 
become the common property, even to the very words in which they are expressed. 
The most original thinker is always a borrower. Mixed up with the fresh current of 
his own imagination, he is constantly giving utterance, consciously or unconsciously, to 
the ideas of others. If, in availing myself of them, I have taken what may seem 
unusual liberties, as well with the original form of such ideas as with their application, 
I can all the more consistently demand forgiveness, since I shall have given to the true 
authors thereof a valid excuse for disowning them. 

SYLVA- 
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THE PEIMITIVE EVANGELIST. 



History can be writien : with infallible accuracy ; with faultless perfection. Every event may 
be recorded with mathematical precision, may be made as patent to the knowledge of the reader 
as to the eyes and ears of the actors ; so much so, that he may comprehend those events better 
than the actors did. It may be thus written bi/ God, or by holy men inspired of God. Such 
histories are scarce. There is only one such history recognised in Chiistendom. This scarcity 
is 80 much the rule that it Ls not perhaps unpardonable to doubt the exception. 

Histoiy can be vrritten, even by mortal man. Badly written it may be; the writer may be 
carelessy credulous, misinfoimed, uneducated, destitute of judgment; may be eveiything he 
ought not to be, and lack every best qualification for the office of historian. He may have no 
motive but truth, and yet may publish a narn\tive teeming with falsehoods. 

History niay be written, not infallibly perhaps, but with marvellous pi*ecisiou. The task 
may be difficult — but it is far fix)m impossible. Or, it may be written, like certain Gospels, in 
so faulty a style that posterity may never be able to guess what actual truths may underlie 
the contradictions of the writers. Or it may be wiitten /or a purjwse. The purpose may be a 
political one, or it may be a dogmatical one. Among the histories composed for a dogmatical 
purpose is the Gospel of St. John, which was written, as there is good reason to believe, by a 
learned Alexandrian in order to unite the religion of Judaea to the newer Philonic and Gnostic 
speculations. 

History lias been written. The four gospels are either history or they are fable. Taken 
collectively, they announce to posterity all that posterity knows or is ever likely to know about 
a certain person culled Jesus, the son of a carpenter, or of a virgin, born at Nazai*eth, or 
Bethlehem, and crucified for sedition at Jerusalem. Each of these four gospels is a comjflete 
biography in itself. Comparing them with one another, the first thing forced upon our 
observation is the fact that they do not agree. But a want of concord among the historians is, 
per «e, no proof of the unreality of the events they profess to narrate. All it pi-oves is, that 
8ome of them are decidedly wrong. Two may be right and two may be wrong : or one may be 
right and thi*ee may be wrong. They may even all be wrong ; in which case the true history of 
Jesus has never been written; and, though " the mythical Jesus" of the Evangelists may long 
survive in the memory of mankind, the real — the "historical" Jesns is hidden from the prying 
eyes of posterity by an impenetrable veil. In such case, who and what the " real" Jesus may 
have been, may be guessed but will never be known. His life may have been well worthy the 
pen of some credible historian, but alas ! 

** Full many a flower is boru to bluHli uutieeu 
And waste its swectuciss ou the desert air." 
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In such a dilemma what we ought — fii-svt — to do, is, to ask ourselves which of the four 
gospels is the one most deserving of credit In history the testimony of an eye-witness is 
always to be preferred to that of a mere retailer of news, and the most credible of the four 
Evangelists therefore will, naturally, be such of them as witnessed the events they profess to 
relate. By submitting the credibility of the four Evangelists to this prior test, wo first reject 
Mark and Luke, because (as is too well known to admit of dispute) neither of these gospels is 
the wk of an eye-witne.8. 

It may be answered that "if they were inspired" it would not be essential that Mark or 
Luke sliould have been eye-witnesses. This we may freely grant ; but, in that case, they were 
merely "scribes," writing down history direct from divine dictation; and — as remarked 
elsewhere — it is quite certain thatj if the same historian wrote or caused to be written four 
separate accounts of the same events and that historian were God, the various accounts would 
all agree. But they do not agree, and this proves that the gospels proceeded from no one divine 
head ; therefore the supposition of inspiration is simply untenable. 

Of the two which remain, Matthew and John, this much is cci-taiu — that disciples bearing 
those names are mcntipned in the histories themselves. Nevertheless the writer of the Book of 
John was certainly not John the Apostle. The proofs of this are numerous. To adduce those 
proofs is, however, no pai*t of the writer's purpose ; nor would it be possible to debate so 
tedious a question in terms brief enough for a treatise of this nature. It Ls enough to say that 
the earliest known — or possible* appearance of the fourth gospel (the middle of the second 
century), its style, its doctrine, its peculiarities, its direct contradictions of the Synoptics, arc all 
against its genuineness as a production of any one of the disciples of Jesus. 

If any of the four be the work of an ajjostle that gospel is undoubtedly the one bearing the 
name of Matthew. It would seem to be earliest in point of appearance, the most original in its 
conception, and to contain the germs of all the others. 

Who, then, was Matthew 1 Was he a witness? Or was he, like Luke, a compiler! Was 
he inspired — or w^as he a dogmatist? Was his book — the original one — apocryphal] It 
treated on a topic that was then the luge — the Messianic topic. He lived iu an age filled 
with glowing anticipations of the early advent of a Messiah. He found those expectations 
grounded on certain prophecies which were supposed to indicate the coming of a mighty 
deliverer. Let us then imagine oui-selves in Matthew's position. Christ was expected and was 
supposed to be prefigured. We, like Matthew, should ask ourselves when he would come, 
what he would bo like, and what he would do. Imagine Matthew, in common witfi the 
majority of his countrymen, growing weMj of the non-fulfilment of the national hopes — of the 
continually re-echoed — but perpetually receding — ** deliverance of Israel." Imagine him 
asking himself whether he and his contemporaries had studied the signs of the times aright : 
whether the prophecies had not been ahead t/ fulfilled : whether the "Son of Man" Juul not heeii 
already ; whether he had not come and gone unawares : whether that Nazarene called "Jesus** 
— that disciple of John the Baptist — was not the very ChruL He declared himself so to be. 
Were his pretensions just ? He had a few followers who believed him to be a very extraoi^inaiy 
man, and there was quite a number of people living who believed him to have been even greater 
than John himself. 

Let us further su]»pose that Matthew — being troubled in his mind — began to believe that 

• Suoiicr thftii tbib it could uot have n|i|)cared. Ji>hii'b couBciuiiNnt'Sb of the idea of the Logos proves Itiiii to lm^•o 
been a oontcnipoinry of tbe Alcxniidrinn and Gnostic ^ects. A tkuroutrU luvestigatiou of tlie origiu and authorbbip of 
tliis Rud tbe otbcr gospeb will U* foiuid iu tbo «' Lobcn Jcsu '* of Stttiubs. 
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there was more in this mau than people generally had suspected :* that, iu fact, there were good 
grounds for supposing him to have been no less than the promised deliverer. But fi'om what 
had he delivered them ] He had not delivei-ed liLs people from the yoke of the Roman ; but was 
the Roman their chief foe] Was not the chief foe "Satan, the Prince of the World, the 
Conqueror from the beginning I" Was it possible he had done Uitsf 

Struck by the possible truth of his idea, and persuading himself of its probability, Matthew 
would be led almost naturally to write down his impressions of the life and character of Jesus 
in the form of a narrative to shew how consistent that life was with prophecy, and so give to the 
world his many and cogent reasons for entertaining so peculiar an opinion. Such a book, 
appearing at such a place and period, would create quite a sensation, would (by the few who 
could obtain access to it, and had received so uncommon an education) be eagerly read ; and, in 
process of time, it would be copied ; the theory it propounded would gain ground among the 
credulous ; and it would gather weight as it floated down the stream of time. 

Such an origin for such a book is possible and probable. It would not be easy to disprove 
its assertions, because, at the period it appeared, Jesus had been dead upwards of half a cen- 
tuiy, and those who had known him had mostly disappeared. What was known of him was, 
at best, but vague tradition, and to make up anything like a biogmphy many trifling incidents 
would be necessary. These necessary links, not being readily forthcoming — having passed into 
the I'egion of forgetfuln^ss, must be replaced by incidents from the storehouse of invention : for, 
without such links, no history was possible, no solid phalanx of proofs could be advanced, and 
no one would be convinced of his Messiahship. 

What sort of book, then, would such an author naturally write? 

He would begin by saying who Jesus was ; and, to bear out his own theory respecting him, 
would have to show and to prove that he was no common man ; he would have to describe the 
"marvels" attending his early life; he would have to relate the "miracles" he performed ; and, 
(as Renan says) he would sometimes reason thus : — "The Messiah ought to do such a thing : 
now Jesus is the Messiah, therefore Jesus has done such a thing. Or — such a thing has 
happened to Jesus: now Jesus is the Messiah, therefore such a thing was to happen to the 
Messiah." And for each such theory or action he would seek " prophetic" support : he would 
search the ancient scrolls for words or disconnected sentences that would seem to cast the shadow 
of such things before ; and he would, if needs be, so twist and colour each such disassociated 
quotation and event as to make his history to harmonise with prophecy, and prophecy 
reconcilable with nothing unless with the career of Jesus. Ho would show that Jesus did 
miraculous things, next — that miraculous things could not be done except by a miraculous 
being {Matt, xxvii, 52 to 5i)\ and then, that this sui>ematural being was the very Christ. To 
support and prove this to the Jewish mind, he must of necessity refer again and again to 
prophecy, to shew, first, from Jewish data, what the expected Messiah was to do, and then, how 
wonderfully these prophecies were fulfilled in the person of Jesus, 

All this adaptation of Jesus to the Messianic model of the Jews might have been attempted, 
if not successfully accomplished, by a man thoroughly honest; all the more so if the writer 
happened to be an enthusiastic member or leader of the new sect of the Nazarenes. For even 
though he should grossly misapply Scripture texts, it is a fault common to all ages and all 
sects; and the vast number of "spurious" gospels we possess is a pi-oof that to the Jewish 
enthusiast was given quite sufficient latitude and ample scope for the play of the imagination. 

• This theury in so far amhisteut with kuown facts, that, liml the i>eoi>lo guiurally .susiwctccl the Mes-^ialibLip of 
Jc;>U8, it is (|uite certain they would not liavo ciiiciticd him, uor iiermitti'd him to bu crucitiod. 
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Matthew might be indeed not merely one of those who simply concuiTed in the lising belief, 
but one of those who most fanatically maintained it. In fact he might be the very first person who 
made a collection of the floating oral anecdotes concerning Jesus, reduced them to writing, and 
gave them that biographical form and dogmatic weight which they have never since lost. This 
office must have been performed by some one, and some one must have been first in the field. 
Why not Matthew ? And if not Matthew — for what better reason Mark, Luke, or John 1 

But, if Matthew, was he honest ? Alas ! — there ai*e, in the book itself, numerous signs that 
he was otherwise ; signs that his desire to give the semblance of truth to his story outran his 
actual information, and led him to the fabrication of details some of which were opposed to the 
laws of Nature or beyond the limit of human obsei'vation. Under certain cooditions it may be 
freely granted that nothing deserving the name of history can be written. It cannot be 
written by one man^ who compounds one half his work of fragmentary on dits unanthenticated, 
unsifted, out of chronological order, full of prevalent (since exploded) superstitions, coloured and 
contorted so as to bear out a particular hypothesis or philosopheme ; and who, to confirm it the 
better, draws freely on his imagination for the other half. Nor will it mend matters if three 
other later writers get hold of the narrative of the first, and making that their base, use it, like 
John, for a base purpose. 

Now the writer of the Book of Matthew was not a witness, nor does he make any pretence 
of so being. Why then was the name of Matthew appended to it ? The reason in this case 
would seem to be, as with other of the biblical books, not that they were written by the persons 
whose names they bear, but for the purpose of giving them weight and authority. It was the 
custom then, as now, to give great names to small tilings — sometimes merely by way of puflT, 
sometimes by way of imposture.* 

The writer of Matthew (apostle or not) might, in his younger days, have been present at the 
aermons on the Mount, and followed or met Jesus on sundry other occasions; but nobody will 
pretend that he was present at the conception, the nativity, the journey into Egypt, the 
temptation, the agony, the transfiguration, or the crucifixion. All these, and many other 
events, he must have believed on hearsay. But there are anecdotes in this book that the writer 
neither witnessed nor received on hearsay, for they bear all the marks of fabrication. Yet it is 
in these very fabrications that thp primitive character and higher antiquity of this gospel shews 
itself, for they fonn the crude mythical elements of the writers who succeeded him. The 
originalities alluded to are such circumstances as, in the intention of the writer, connected Jesus 
with prophecy, as instance the following : — 

Chap. Ver. 

This (the miraculous conocption) was done that it tnight he fulfilled, tfc. 

The birth " ia Bethlehem" because it was written by the prophet " Thou Bethlehem,** &c. 

The journey into Egypt. 

The slaughter of the innocents. 

The reason for his being a Nazarenc. 

The announcement of Jesus by a forerunner — an Elijah. 

The reason given for his speaking in parables. 

The prophetical necessity for Jesus to ride upon an ass. 

The relation of the prophecy quoted to the occurrence in the temple. 

The idea that **all this was done" that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. 

The relation between Jeremy's prophecy and the field of Aceldama. 

The connection of prophecy with this parting of the gannents. 

The presumption is very strong, and gains force the longer it is reflected upon, that these, 

• '< Koyal Albert" Sick Society; "Bowley" MS. ; " The Book of Knoch.'' 
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and many other Bimilar stories, were manufactured by Matthew to make of Je&xin a sometliing 
which, historically, he was not. If however there be still a certain reluctance so to regard the 
composition of this gospel, we may fairly demand how we are to account for such incidents as 
the following (incidents which neither Matthew nor any one else could have witnessed), and 
which, even if true, can only be believed on the supposition that they were "divinely revealed" 
to the wiiter (a supposition however not supported by any such pretence on the part of 
Matthew himself). We would also demand, how Matthew could by any possibility know what 
is stated in the following extracts 1 

Chap. Ver. 

1 18 Before tliey (Joseph and Mary) came togef.ier. 

„ 20 The apiM^arance of an angel to Joseph in a dream. 

y, 25 And knew her not, &c. 

2 18-19 Wliat vinion it was tliat floated before the sleeper's eyes. 
8 IG What Jc8UB or John saw or heard. 

4 What passed between Jesus and Satan, and what temptations were undergone, with no 

human witness near. 

He who could introduce such anecdotes would be just the sort of peroon to show a 
marvellously close resemblance between Jesus and the promised Messiah. Such circumstances 
as those just alluded to could be known only by revelation. No human historian could vouch 
fur them because no living being save the actors could have ex[)erienced them. Matthew's 
knowledge could have been obtained only as no human knowledge ever is. What prpof have 
we then that Matthew was filled by supematuml knowledge — by an inspimtion so circum- 
stantially true and verbally accurate as to enable him to wiite as though his hand were 
guided by an unseen divinity ? What proof have we, either in this or the other gospels, that 
the Almighty did instruct these men as to the various incidents in the cai*ecr of Jesus which 
compose the bulk of his biography ] We shall weigh the evidence carefully, and, after 
methodically conti*asting the nan-ations one with another, shall leave the reader to judge for 
hinnelf. 
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THE GENEALOGY. 



** Whereby, wlien ye read, yo may nnderstand my Jmowled^ in the myatery of Chriat*' — Eph, Hi, 4. 

DAVID DAVID 

Nathan Solomon 

SALATHIEL SALATHIEL 

ZOROBABEL ZOROBABEL 

Bhlsa Abiud 

JOSEPH JOSEPH 

JESUS JESUS 

The Genealogy of Jesus, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham, is twice related in the New 
Testament. That it was intended in each case as a true and human pedigree of Jesus there can 
be no possible doubt if we only bear in mind the object the inserters had in view. Tlie pro- 
phecies which it was necessaiy a Jewish Messiah should fulfil were many, and foremost among 
them was his descent from the great founder of the Hebrew dynasty — David. In order, there- 
fore, to prove to the Jews that Jesus was their Messiah, it was necessary for his biographers to 
show that he fulfilled the Messianic conditions, and that he had descended in the direct fiwle 
line — the only soi't of succession recognised — from Abraham and David. Nothing could be 
fui*ther from the intention of the original biographera of Jesus (a Galilean), addressing them- 
selves to a nation of Jews, than to render his legitimate Davidic descent a matter of doubt ; and 
we may be quite sure, therefore, that the woixls '*as was supposed" {Luke Hi, 23) did not exist 
in those pMmitivo legends from wliich Luke compiled his ^' declaration of things most generally 
believed," for they mark a later epoch when Jesus had begun to be regarded not merely of regal 
but divine extraction. Luke confesses in his preface that he was not the first writer of the 
life of JesuH, but that ho was merely a compiler (as were in fact the rest of the Evangelists). 
There is no doubt> therefore, that earlier records had existed and existed still, in which Joseph 
figured as the descendant of David and the father of Jesus. Of these primitive histories Luke's 
version was partly a copy and partly an eclectic adaptation to the times for and in which he 
wrote. To introduce the genealogy at all, and yet to try, in three words, to explain away its 
obvious significance, would have been a fatal mistake into which neither Matthew nor any of 
the primitive Jewish biographers would be likely to full. It meant something — or it meant 
nothing. What it plainly meant, was, Jesus — a real son of Joseph — a real descendant of Darid 
accordhig to propliecy. What it did ivot mean, and could not mean, was, Jesus — a son of Mary 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Even in his endeavour to give to the origin of Jesus a higher character, and so to meet the 
growing belief of the new sect, Luke could not afford to surrender the prestige of prophecy, 
because to one large section of believers that prestige would be indispensable, and he therefore 
tried in a clumsy way (logical consistency in theological speculations being then of little 
account) to unite in the same argument the advantages of propositions diametrically opposed. 
How ill-judged was this dogmatic amendment of the transcriber we shall presently see. The 
version of Mutthew, giving to Jesus a regal descent, marks an earlier phase of the Messianic 
idea than that of Luke, but we must not forget that the gospel of Matthew (as it now stands in 
the English Bible) is not by any means the original Hebrew logia alluded to by Papias. This, if 
it were accessible to us, would mark an earlier phase stilL 
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OBJECTIONS. 



No. 1. — The genealogy from Adam to Lamech in Gen, ii\ differs matenally fi-om that in 
Gen. V. In the former, Lamech descends through Cain "the son of Adam:" in the latter — 
through Cain — " the gi'andson of Seth." But, though so mutually contradictory, both are 
evidently vei*sions of the same traditional antediluvian pedigi-ee, Adam begins and Lamech 
ends them both. Cain and Cainan, Enoch and Henoch, Irad and lared, Mehuja^l and 
Mahalaleel are mere orthographical variations in the names of identical persons. But the order 
of the generations (in Gen, v.) from Enoch to Mehujael is tratisposed : just as — elsewhere in the 
tables before us — we discover other similar variations between version and version. But there 
is, in Gen. h\ no such person as Seth or Enos, and (unless the Cain of Gen. iv. be identical 
with the Cainan of Gen. v.) no such person as Cain in the other three pedigrees, ana it thus 
becomes doubtful which of the two ought to be included or excluded from the genealogy of Jesus. 
Bat as five members of the group were, according to Gen, iv., the descendants of Cain, I cannot 
see how we can exclude Cain, or admit as genuine the interpolation (by another writer) of Seth 
and Enos, even though by so doing we could avert the stigma of " accursed** descent from the 
fratricide whether from the Jews or from Jesus.* No unbiassed student of Scripture who care- 
fully compares the genealogies down to Lamech will deny the strong reasons there ai-e for 
assuming that the Elohistic and Jehovistic writera of the Book of Genesis, both intended to 
indicate the descent of Lamech from Adam, although so greatly at variance as to the order of 
succession and number of persons composing that succession. In short, we have here before us, 
in the " Old" Testament, two contradictory genealogies of Noah, just as, in tlie " New," we have 
two irreconcilable genealogies of Jesus. 

No. 2. — Comparing the genealogy from Adam to Abram, as quoted by Luke, with that of 
the Chronicler, we find in the first a total of twenty-one pereons : in the second, of twenty. 
Either the Chronicler-omits Cainan the son of Arphaxad (an omission incredible and unpar- 
donable in a divinely guided scribe), or, what is much more certain, Luke was the inventor of 
this addition to the group : for, in the Book of Chronicles — Slielah is' described as the son, not 
the grandson, of A'rphaxad. 

No. 3. — According to Matthew, the Messianic line runs from Abi-am to Salathiel through 
Solomon and thence through the line of Kings, -But, according to Luke, it runs down from 
David throngh Natliany omitting all the royal personages, through progenitors unknown to any 
other of the biblical compilers ; the conseqiience being that, fi-om David to Salathiel, no two 
names correspond. Matthew and Luke agree down to David, but here the genealogical stream 
bifurcates, and thence pursues totally different courses, only however to reunite in some fourteen 
or twenty generations, and in the male line, in the persons of Salathiel and Zorobabel. This, in 
the course of nature, is a re-amalgamation so manifestly impossible that no reconciler will ever be 
able to gloss over the difficulty, nor reduce it to a narrower importance. (This effectually 
disposes of the transparent theological hypothesis that " one genealogy relates to the paternal 
— and the other to the maternal — branch.*^) 

No. 4. — Matthew and Luke are agreed that Zorobabel was the son of Salathiel, But, 
according to the first, he was tlie grandson of Jechonias ; to the second — the grandson, of Neri, 
Both authorities, again, are at variance with the Chronicler, who, whilst he warrants Matthew 
in declaring Zerubbabel to be the gi'andson of Jechonias, describes Zerubbabel as the nephew (not 

• Not impossibly it was with this object the names pf fieth nnd Enou were interpolated. 

B 
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the son) of Salathiel^ through Fedaiah, another of the sons of Jechonias. — (Vide 1 Chrotu in. 17 
to 18.) 

No. 5. — The descent of Salathiel from David is evidently copied by Matthew from the Book 
of Chronicles, agreeing, as it does, in all chief features with that record, with nevertheless some 
very noteworthy omissions. Matthew makes of this section (including the first and the last) a 
total of sixteen persons ; the Chronicler — twenty. Matthew makes Jechonias the son of Josias ; 
the Chronicler makes him the grandswi through Jehoiakim. Again, from Joram to Jotham 
(both inclusive) Matthew counts three generations ; the Chronicler enumerates six. These, it 
should be observied, are not *' accideutal" omissions of Matthew's ; for, as we shall presently see, 
he professes to have carefully coimted the generations, and to have found the total to consist of 
" three fourteens." 

No. 6. — Exactly as with Salathiel (obj. 3.), bo with Joseph ; the lines which separate at 
Zorobabel, in the one case to '^ Abiud," iu the other to '' Rhesa," are again, by some mysterious 
process, found to conjoin in the male line, in the person of Joseph — the father of Jesus : so that 
though the reconciler should succeed in overcoming the first difficulty, it is only to find himself 
confi*onted with another equally formidable ; for, though Matthew and Luke imite the divergent 
streams in the persons of Salathiel and Zorobabel, it is only again to separate them more widely 
than ever, afterwards. Between Zorobabel and Joseph no two names are alike ; and the total 
number of the individuals composing this section (excluding Zorobabel and Joseph) are— in the 
one case, D ; in the other, 18. 

No. 7, — The grand total from Abram to Jesus, both inclusive, is, accoi-ding to Matthew, 41 ; 
to Luke, b^. The assumption, therefoi*e, that the persons are identical, notwithstanding tlie 
disagreement of names, is altogether untenable. 

No. 8. — Matthew says (chap. i. 17) : — 

<* So all the gonorations, from Abraliam to David nro foiirteen geuerations • - 14 
Aud from David until the carrying away into Babylon are fom-teen goneratiouB < 14 
And from tlio carrying away into Babylon unto Ohrist arc fourteen generations'* - 14 

Total • . 42 

<' In this correspondence of the periods within which the great historical epochs succeed each 
other,'' says Strauss ; '^ the first patriarch of mankind succeeded by a second, and he by the Father 
of tlie Faithful (e.^., Adam to Noah, 10 generations ; and Noah to Abraham, 10 generations) — 
the Ehythm of History was supposed to be discovered, the keynote, as it wei-e, of the divine 
government of the world ; the character of which, however, is not quite so simple as that." 
Fourteen, the double of seven, was a particularly sacred number. This Matthew multiplies by 
another sacred number — three. By this means the object of the compiler is apparently obtained, 
the pedigree of Jesus the Messiah is not merely derived in a general way from Abraham to 
David, but runs down to him in titree uniform cascades o/ fourteen steps eadi^ a sign in the 
intention of the writer that it was not blind chance that was here at work, but a higher power 
ordering the destiny of man. But if we count the numbera enumerated by him, we shall find 
one shoi-t ; so that Matthew's magic series of three fourteens is fatally incomplete, and the 
whole rhythm of history relegated into chaos. This does not argue much for that theological 
truth and harmony which may be proved to rest on false bases by application of the laws of 
simple additiDn. Does it not prove rather to our own minds that the result aimed at by 
Matthew was not that of certain historical investigation, was not a revelation of indisputable 
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raligioaa or historical truth, but an ai4)itrary and dogmatising ideology — a new theological design 
deftly woven from a mythical warp and an imaginary weft, of the dlvinest conceivable pattern I 

No. 9. — Neither is the grand total of Luke accidental. Luke had as much of cabalistic 
design in his figures as Matthew had* From Adam to Jesus (including God at the commence* 
ment) is 77, — 1.«., eleven times the sacred number seven. This too may explain the introduction 
of the second Cainan, immediately after Arphaxad, in order that the 7 x 3 — ^from God to 
Abraham — might make up another sacred total — 21. 

From the chart before us the inference is unavoidable, it is overwhelming, that no rduMe 
Messianic pedigree is to be found either in the New Testament or the Old. Of the four 
Evangelists only two quote genealogies, and how far these two furnish reliable data for a specific 
dogma, or even reasonable ground for a common belief, the observer may judge for himself. 
Even if all the glaring contradictions of the genealogies could be reconciled, and that is a forlorn 
hope, there is behind them a greater dilficulty still, viz. — how to regard Joseph as the father of 
Jesus ; for, if he were not the father, the whole genealogy becomes, so feur as Jesus, the hero of 
the story, is concerned, a meaningless narration, and the first verse of the first chapter of 
Matthew, an inexcusable misstatement. 

" It may be unproved," says one of the writers in " Essays and Reviews," " that Jesus was 
literally the son of David, but in ideaj spirittuiUi/, ideologicaUy^ he is none the less both l?on 
of David, Priest Aaronical, and divine Immanuel/' The sufficient answer to this would le 
that a thing cannot be theologically true that is literally false. 

It follows that — 

According to Luke — Salatliiel descended in the direct mule lino from Nathan. 
According to Matthew „ „ „ „ „ „ „ from Solomon. 

Therafore Salathiel must have had two fathers. 

According to Luke — Joseph descended in the direct male line from Rhesa. 
According to Hatthew— „ ,, „ „ „ „ „ „ At)incU 

Therefore Joseph had two fathers. 

And Jesus was therefore the ton ofJotepky and wA of the Holy Qhost. 

To deny this, is to deny that either of the Scriptural pedigrees relate in any sense to Jesus ; 
for, unless they are the pedigrees of Jesus, why are they said so to be, and why are they here 1 

He was the son of Abraham (say Matthew and Luke), and straightway these evangelists 
proceed to show us Iww, But whilst it is clear that the framers of these pedigrees ihtended 
them as proof of the wUural descent of Jesus thix)ugh Joseph, Salatliiel and David, — by showing 
the manner of it, — it is also clear that the evangelical accounts contradict each other, and that 
both stand again contradicted by the Chronicler, Also — that however much or little we may 
be disposed to believe that Jesus was the illegitimate son of Joseph, we certainly cannot believe 
hoUi the Evangelists. 

First, therefore, if Jesus was divinely begotten, " the book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ" {Matt. i. 1) is not the book of the generation of Jesus Christ; and, second, if one of 
the pedigrees be historical, the other must be unhistorical, — fabricated by some unknown 
biographer for the sole purpose of certifying to others that which the writer knew to be false. 
But as we have no possible means of testing the comparative credibility of cither, we must 
perforce acknowledge our utter ignorance on the subject of the Iiumati derivation of Jesus 
(()atemally) except through Joseph, and even then, not beyond Joseph. 

After a close investigation of the foregoing tables and objections we shall find ourselves 
forced, so fur as regards this first detached section of the Messianic history, to abandon the 
defence, and to adopt the following aa data :-^ 
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1. — That there is good Scripture warranty for connecting Jesus with the genealogies, and for 
believing him to have been (as stated by the eatllest New Testament writers) the actual son of 
Joseph. 

2. — That there is no reliable Scripture warranty for his ancestry beyond Joseph ; for, if it be 
uncertain who his grandfather was, how imcertain indeed must be his connection with Butb, 
Bathsheba, and Cain. 

3. — ^That the genealogical accounts from this and other causes are biographically woiiihless. 

Worthless or worse— because — so far as they prove anything — ^they prove only that the 
Evangelists (as historians) were iwt divinely guided in tliat they wrote and taught. Not only 
was their information inaccurate, per se, and based mainly on common oral tradition or on locally 
popular on dits, but proof is not wanting that the substance of their compilations was composed 
of divers profane materials, manipulated in a profane manner, so as to make the circumstances 
<^ supposed" to fit into and bear out the general dogmatical design. In one sense, however, these 
narratives are of service to us ; they reveal the secret mechanism of many other of those 
wonderful stories that (self-contradictory though they mostly are) have for ages puzzled the 
sagacity and overawed the common sense of all but that small portion of mankind which prefers 
and which dares to read and to think for itself, rather than to adopt at second-hand the arbitrary 
opinions of others. Stories, that have driven theology out of rationality into chaos, out of the 
gentle domain of simple religion, pure morality, and brotherly love, into that of active sectarian 
waifare, in which the worst of all human passions have been excited, and Europe filled from one 
end to the other with such crimes, such hatreds, and such bloodshed, as, when we inflect upon it, 
goes far to prove that the result of the mission of Christ has been productive of, alas ! — anything 
but ** peace on earth and good will towards men." 

In the single biographical analysis before us, we have an exani2)le how baseless are and must 
be all human endeavours to solve the euigma of Christ^s paternity. As we proceed we shall 
perceive how characteristic this is. of all that is written concerning him. We shall perceive, 
also, how closely connected was the Christian i^eligion in its infancy with the other religions of 
the place and period,* and to what a serious extent religion was at that time adulterated by 
magic, exorcism, miracle, priestcraft, and fortune-telling. What a lesson ought this then to 
teach to us of religious moderation and humility ; how charitable towards that " incredulity " 
which is, after all, the direst enemy of bigotry, 8upei*stition, intolerance, narrow-mindedness, 
and obstinate reliance upon mere authority. How ought it to prove that the truest and safest 
of all human wisdom is " not to be too sure till we have tried " — is to honestly confess our utter 
ignorance concerning the real Jesus; and whilst regi'etting the dogmatism of others, to distrust 
and relinquish it for ourselves. In short, to leave dogmatical religion to its natural promoters, 
and "seiTility to authority" to its natural soil — the arrogance of the priesthood — ^and the 
ignorance of the masses. To- feel sure, that whatever cliangcs Christianity may have to undergo 
in its letter or spirit, that in all, and through all, and for all, " the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth ;'* and that no change in this theological tenet or in that can absolve any one of us 
from his duty and obedience to that law, which more surely than in any book, is traced upon 
our hearts and upon our consciences by the finger of ** God Himself." 
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A REVIEW OF THE RECONCILERS. 

So far from it being iuii)o>siblo to reconcile Miitthcw and Luke (says the llcv. Jajj. McCauu*) there. JU'o sevtral 
ways in wliicli it may be done. I of course do not know which is the conect one. 

Of course not, it would be somewhat sti-ange if he did. 

Ji'ur is it neceusary I should. 

Not at all. The Ifearaed lecturer hoped to explain away the. whole difficulty with the utmost 
satisfaction to himself, edification of his readers, and convei-sion of all litei-alists, without 
kiiounng anytliing at all about it. 

1 have only to indicate a mode by which a reconcilement bccomcH possible. 

He admits, however, this " mode " of his is " not wan-anted by the text" ** If it were," 
says he, "no reconciliation would be necessary." The suggestions he makes are mere repeti- 
tions of Jjord Herveyt but are quite as good as any theological reconciler has it in his power to 
offer us. One of these unauthorised suffsestions runs as follows : — 



*oo' 



One thing is morally :|: certtiiu, both genealogies were taken from authentic and public documents, such as tho 
genealogical records preserved at Jerusalem, 

The inadmissibility of this idea can be readily detected by indicating tuiother mode. It is 
" possible " for instance that Jesus was the son of Joseph. It is also just a little "probablef" for 
the Bible itself declares that he wcis the son of Joseph. This " mode " has the advantage of Mr. 
McCann's, for it is supported by the text. It is also possible fi'om another point of view. It is 
just possible and just credible that most virgin's sons have fathers \ although, if the testimony 
of three persons (one of them utterly unknown) to wit — Matthew, Luke, and Joanna Southcott, 
is to be pitted against the unbi*oken e;(perience and common sense of the whole world, and if 
such said testimony be more probable than possibility itself, it 'must be granted that there have 
been exceptions, of which Jesus may perhaps havjB been one. . But there still remains the poe* 
sibility that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph. It is then possible that one of the genealogies 
may be right (although falsifying the other), that Joseph was a descendant of David, and that, 
consequently, Jesus was a descendant of David and v^bja not divinely begotten. 

An the Jews lielioved that the Messiah whs to descend from Abraham and David, the evidence of that descent 
would be most carefully examined. 

The answer to this is, it was eaMniinedy examined hi/ the Jews and by them rejected. 

And when wo add tho fact (!) that the Umagt oj Joseph was actually made out from such recordfi, wo may be sui-e 
that the genealogy of Christ watt well ostabliBhed. 

Mr. McCann speaks of the genealogy of Christ as though it were something different to the 
lineage of Joseph ; but if the genealogy of Jesus was " well established " and identical with the 
lineage of Joseph, then was it well established that Jesus was the son of Joseph, and no more 
divinely begotten than the reverend debater's method of induction. 

* " Anti-Secularist Lectures," page 289. f Smith's *» Dictionary of the Bible.'* 

X The certainty of this proposition is neither moral nor iimnctral. Fii'st, because morality is not history, and 
next, because authentic public documents and genuine cvtracts from them do not trace a man's genealogy tlirough two 
fathers. 
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" Some boliovc " that Mattbew given the genealogy of Joaeph ; and Luke, that of Mary (! !)• 

And " some believe" that Mahomet was the Prophet of God, while others again believe 
Mr. Joseph Smith to have had that honour, and there is just as much Scripture warranty 
for the one set of believers as foi* the other. In connection with the genealogies Mary* 8 nanw 
is not once mentuynedy nor that of any other woman whatever. To advance such a mode of 
reconcilement as this, only serves to show to what straits the reconcilers are driven. Some 
believe ! believe without a tittle of evidence, and this is one of " the grounds on which a recon- 
cilement becomes possible 1 " Strong belief when grounded on weak evidence is proof, not of a 
strong, but of weak, judgment. What then when there is no evidence at all 1 According to this, 
says Mr. McCann, " Heli was the father of Mary." But how can any reconciler be so inju- 
dicious as to assert this when in contradiction of Luke, who says " Joseph which was the 
9<m of Heli 1" 

« 

In i>oint of J\tdj though not of /.)•»!, the genealogies are as much Mary's as Joseph's, as she was of the same 
family* 

The Kev. Mr. McCann^s yac^« ai'e, like his reasoniiig powers, not of an unobjectionable 
sort. I might even say they were deliberate clerical sophistries made to cover the equally 
deliberate interpolations of the primilive compilers, and that they who use them know them 
to be such. There is not a shadow of evidence either in Scripture, or out of it, that Mary 
was " of the same family as Joseph," for there are no grounds for conjecturing who or what 
she was. If reconcilers will but be honest and candidly confess themselves beaten when they 
have no ground left to stand upon, giving up that bad habit of defending Scriptxu^ by pure 
hypothesis, and the stiU worse habit of denying the Scriptures to prove them true, it will be 
better both for God's truth and their own reputation. 

The reconciliation I prefer myself , is that which holds hotk to be the genealogies of Joseph ; that is, of Christ as iXid 
U{f<il son of Joseph and Mary* 

But if he were only the " legal HOn of Mary," Mary was no more the true mother of Jesus 
than Joseph was the true father. What Mr. McCann means probably is, that he was the 
true son of Mary, but only the adopted son (^ Joseph. But if he were only the son of 
Joseph by adoption, he was not the lineal descendant of David and Abraham as Hie Jews ex- 
pected and propJiccy required he should be* Mr. McCann was not perhaps aware that this 
theory of his concedes to the rationalist all he demands, for it grants that the so-called 
genealogy of Jesus, the son of David, the son of Abraham, is only so inform and not in fact ; 
that it is not the real and reliable, but only the supposed, genealogy of Jesus invented by 
some imknown saint to throw dust into the eyes of the long expectant Jews, and by flat- 
tering the national weakness, to make them believe that Jesus was tlmr Messiah. It grants 
that Jesus was no more the real descendant of Abraham (as prophecy required) than the 
reverend lecturer would be a real descendant of William the Conqueror should it please Her 
Majesty the Queen to adopt him as a '' prince of the blood." 

Joseph as tho son of Itrli would consequently bo heir to his uncle Jaco}>. 

Wei-e we to tell the Bev. Mr. McCann that a most unique study of Holy Writ, as 
Jjrofound as his own, had led us to the discovery that Heli was the uncle of St. Paul, 
and the grand ancestor of Shylock, ho would very possibly deride us, assuring us that our 
discovery was one of three things — a lamentable self deception — a criminal attempt to mis- 
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lead othei*s — or a clear proof of no a compos itventis. Yet, liccoitling to Scripture, Jacob was 
as much the uncle of Joseph as ho was of Mahomet. 

It 18 assertod that tlio last tosscrndccRtlc coutmns ouly thirteen uoiuod instead of fourteen. This is a mistake as 
vill be seen by counting from Jechonias to Christ inclusive. 

But if Jechonias be added with the second fourteen (as he must be) to count him again 
in the third is to do what Matthew did, to make a significant mistake in aiitbmetic, histoiy, 
theology, and reracity. 



THE -^DVEITT 



MATTHEW'S VERSION. 



In the days of Herod the king. 



JcsuB was bom In Bi'tlileliem,ycr thus if U wvitteu of the Prophet " Out ofBeUiltktm shcUl ccme a Govtrncr^ ift% 

There camo ccrtaiu WI8E MSN from the EAST saying we }iave seen his btak in the East and arc come to worslu'j 

liim* 

• — - ■■ ^ 

The Wise Men sent to Bethlehem by Hekod were guided to the iiousE by the STAU. 



At Bethleliem tlic Wise Men were warned by a dream that they uhould not return to Herod at Jenisalcm. T\iv\ 
therefore departed another way that the place where Jesns lay might be kept rbckbt from fear of Hekod. 



Then appeared to Joseph an angel in a dream saying *'Ari^e, take the yomig cliild and liis mother and flee ixto 
Egypt and stay there until I bring thee word, for Herod wnx seek the youxo child to destroy him." Su Ik- 
arose, took Mary and Jesus, and (in order to avoid all chance of discovei'y) departed into Egypt by night. 

And was in Egj-jjt until Herod was dead, that it might be/uljtlltd which icas spoken of the Prophet " Out 0/ Egypt hare 
t c(Uled my Smu'^ 

After Joseph's flight from Bethlehem, Herod sent forth and slow all the children that were In or np4ir Bethlehem, 
from two years old and under, tJtat it might hefulJUled wMch wm spoken of the Pi'vjtfiet " In Ranm fc?M rt voice hearti,^ <^\ 

Herod being dead, the di*eam-augcl reapix?ai'ed to Joseph saying — " Arise, go into the land of Israel, for tlicy arc 
dead which sought the young child's life." And he arose, took Mary and Jesus and depai'ted. Whilst on this journey 
Joseph heard that Archelaus, the son of Herod, did reign in Judaai, and was therefore afraid to go thither. (And, if 
his proper home Avas Nazareth in Galilee, why should he go thither ?) His fears were confinned by another dream, in 
which he was warned to turn aside into Galilee. This ho did and came and dwelt in A city CALLED Nazareth, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Prophet " He shall be called a Xozarene." 



CIRCUMSTANCES NARRATED BY MATTHEW UNCORROBORATED AND 

INCONSISTENT WITH LUKE. 



BiC. 

4. That Jesus was born during the reign of Herod, eleven years bcl. :c the census of CjTenius. 



„ That the Advent was heralded to wise men of the far bast by a star which guidod them to Joseph's uoisk. 



„ A MASSACRE OF INFANTS by order of Herwl (unknown to history) by whii'li the life of Jesus was endangered. 



„ That in consequence of Herod's hostility, Joseph, so far from entering Jerusalem, was under the necessity of 
flying in haste both from tlie Capital and Kingdom into Egypt. 



2. That Joseph was for a longperiotl an exile in Egj^»t, returning tlience with Jesns (nine years before the year 
of that census dui-ing which JcSus was born) to a strange city called Nazaretlu 



That Joseph had four di'eams :— > 

1. To announce the purity of Mtiry and tlivinity of Jesus. I 3. To advii<e him to return to Betlileheni. 

2. To warn him to ily to Egypt. | 4, To adviNo him to avoid Betlilehrtn. 



OIF CTESTJS. 



LUKE'S VERSION. 



In those days when Cyrbnius was Goybbnok of ISyria wcut out a decree that all the world should be taxed, &c. 



Jose^jli went out of Galilee fbom Nazaubtu into Judiea uuto Bethlehem to he there taxed. 



Whilst thus temporarily at Bethlehem, Mary brought forth her first-born /son, and laid him in a maxgbb, there 
l>cing no room in tlio inn. 



Certain shepiieuds of the same cocxtky tending their flocks by uiglit were \'isited by A mlltitudk op Axgbls. 
nnc of which informed them of the birth and birthplace of Jesus. 



The Shepherds were sent to the btablb by the ANOBIjS. 



Having seen Jesus they went out and sfkbav auuoad the nbws, and all thby that hcai'd it wondci*ed, &c. 



On the eighth day Jesus was cireumcised, and, t»n the fortieth, ho was cabried to Jebusalbm. and wan presented 
in TiiB TEMPLE, and was prBLiCLY announced as the Messiah by Simeon and Anna the Frophet€Hh,.to all them that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 



And in this SO DANGEROUS JERUSALEM they remained until they had performed all things accoixling to the (Mosaic) 
law of the Lord. 

C According to Luke, Jesus was unborn until fully nine or ten yeai'S after Herod's death. Thus, the MASSACRE, i{\ 

"S made by order of Herod, and made for tlie sole purpose of ensuring the destruction of Jesus, could not have > 

^ ixxnnTcd, but must have been a pietistic invention by some zealot TO FULFIL PROPHECY. ' 

And then returned from Jerusalem into Galileo to THEIR OWN CITY — Nazareth. 



And the cldld grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, &o. 

Now his parents went to Jerusalem EVEBY YEAR at the Feast of the Passover, until Jesus had reached liis twelfth 



CIRCUMSTANCES NARRATED BY LUKE UNKNOWN TO AND 

IRRECONCILABLE WITH MATTHEW, 



A.D. 

7 or 8. A Journey of Joscj^h and Mary pROM Nazareth TO Bethlehem. 



„ That Jesus was born during the Procuratorsliip of COPONius and Governorship of Cyrenius, eleven 
or twelve yeai's after Herod's death. 



M 



Tliat the Aniiunciation was made to SHEPHERDS of the SAME countet by a COMPANT OF ANOELS and sent 
by them to the STABLE. 



The TAXATION OF Cyrenius and consequent temiwrary viyit of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. This 
census (if a Boman census, as Luke expressly states) was not made until after the death of Arcbelaus, 
and at the period it fr<w made, Jesus (if born in Herod's reign, B.c. 4) would be ten or eleven years old. 

That Jesus was oan-ied from Bethlehem direct to Jerusalem ; and that, without fear of Herod or attempt at 
concealment, the birth and abiding-place of Jesus was made generally known by the shepherds; and that, 
when forty days old, he was publicly presented in the Temple, and liecame, so to speak, the nine days' 
wonder and infant prodigy of all Jerusalem. 



n 



Tliat Joseph returned after a few days* sojourn from Jerusalem direct (as Luke distinctly says) to his 
OWN CITY— Nazaretlu 
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THE ADVENT. 



MYTHIC GERM, 

*• 11 Thvroforo tho Lord Iiiinself sliull give you a sign; Behold, a virgin sbaU conceive, and tear a 6on,aud shall call 
hii> name Immanuel." — It. Hi, 

** 1 Moreover the Loud wild unto me, Take thee a great roll, and write in it with a man*8 pen concerning ICahcr- 
tthalal-hash-baz. 

^* *2 And I toolc unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zocliariah tho sou of Jcberechialu 

** 3 And I went unto the prophetess ; and she concoivod, and bare a son. Thou said the Lord to me, Call his name 
Maher-fdialal-hash-baz.'^ — /«. f*m. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

B.O. 4. Jeaus bom at BetJdehem. (Matthew.) 

„ 3. Herod tlie Great, Khvg of JvAlcea^ dies, 

„ „ Ardielaus his son succeeds, 

A.D. 6. Archdaus banished* 

„ 7. Coponius first Roman Procurator, 



>i » 



Taxation of Cyrenius ; Jesus bom, (Luke.) 



Of tbo four Evangelists Matthew and Luke only have ventured to narrate the incidents 
attending the birth and early career of Jesus. In some few particulars, such as the names of 
his parents, the place of his nativity, -and the final settlement at Nazareth, they strictly 
coincide, but in other and more important details they are utterly iri'econcilable, and it 
therefore follows that one or both mast be rejected. 

Matthew introduces Joseph and Mary as residents of Bethlehem. Luke as Nazai*enes, 
casual visitors at Bethlehem for a special puri>osc, which accomplished, they are made to return 
to their home at Nazareth vid Jerusalem, 

Matthew knows of the shepherds (of the vicinity of Bethlehem) no more than Luke knows 
of the wise men (from the far east). . 

Luke is equally ignorant of tfie star, and of tho massacre of the innocents ; events which, if 
true, must have been so notorious at and about the period his gospel was written, that his 
silence can only be explained by the similar sDence of all the Historians (Matthew excepted) 
sacred or pro&ne that are known to flume. As regards the event in question, the chief difficulty 
is not so much that Luke should omit allusion to it, as that he should omit to notice its 
immediate and very important eject upon the movements of Joseph and Mary, which effect 
was — as Matthew assures us — to drive them in less ilian forty days* after the birth in fear 
and haste not to Jeinisalem, as Luke states, but to Egypt. 

Now, according to Matthew, Jerusalem was just the last place in. the whole world to which 
Joseph would have fled for safety. Instead of flight from Herod (the very object of his hurried 
flight to Egypt) he would have been rushing into the very arms of the tyrant. So dangerous 
was it, that not even the wise men were allowed to return that way home, lest by some 
mishap Herod should leani from them the hiding place of the infant Messias. Nor, according 
to Matthew, was it possible that Joseph should have visited Jerusalem either at the time or 

* Ja$$ — for this reason. In forty days after the birth, the family watf neither in Bcthlchom nor in Egypt, nor on 
tho way to Kgypt, but at Jtrusalem, 
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for the purpose Luke states; for not oulj was the capital dangerous at that particular juncture, 
but during the whole remainder of Herod's life, and for some considerable part, if not the 
whole, of that of Archelaus his son and successor. Speaking of the genealogy I said, '^ the 
result aimed at by Matthew was not so much that of certain historical investigation, as an 
arbitrary and dogmatising ideology," and this remark is most conclusively borne out by the 
manner in which this Evangelist has arranged the incidents of the nativity, so arranged them 
— that each /tdfils apropfiecf/. Thus— r" he waa bom in Bethlehem." Why? 

Because a prophecy required it (John viu 52 and 42). He went into Egy[it. Why] 
Because another prophecy foretold that some indefinite person, at some indefinite time, would 
be called out of it, and this (Matthew sup^iosed) must indicate the Exodus of Jesus, like that of 
the Jews, from Egypt. 

But as it was not likely a poor carpenter would forsake his home and hid occupation, and 
rush away into a foreign land at a moment's notice without some very urgent cause, a cause was 
assigned, urgent as could well be idealised — '' the massacre of the innocents. " 

Finally — Joseph went to Nazareth (says Matthew). This — not because Nazareth was his 
native place, and natural therefore he should return to it, but because another prophecy 
required that Joseph should turn aside from Bethlehem (the place to which he teas I'etiirning) 
and settle at Nazareth for the sole purpose that Jesus might be called (albeit — falsely) a 
Nazarene.* 

For this turning aside to Nazareth, instead of returning to Bethlehem, and the consequent 
perpetual exile of Joseph from his native place (supposing, with Matthew, it was Bethlehem), 
it became necessary to allege another reason why, and this was appropriately found in the danger 
which still threatened Jesus at or near Bethlehem. 

Had the two authors been intimate (as it is clear they neve.r were), Luke might have learnt 
fi'om Matthew how important, nay, how indispensable it was to give these prophecies and the 
results of them a place in his gospel, and then these unfortunate and fatal contradictions would 
not have disturbed the harmony or marred the credibility of the story. Luke did not know 
that prophecy required the Messias ^* nkordd do auc/i a Hdwf' as go into Egypt — therefore hU 
Messias did not do such a thing. 

According to Matthew, concealment was indispensable to the safety of the infant Messias. f 
But Luke knew nothing of the serious dangers that encompassed Jesus, or he would have sent 
Maiy and Joseph anywhere rather than Jerusalem. But, in total ignorance of such dangera, he 
speaks of the circumstances attending the birth and the subsequent journey from Bethlehem, as 
of matters that were well known, and that even sought piMxcity both at Bethlehem and 
Jemsalem. 

For any journey to I^pt and back again there was not sufficient time before the expimtion 
of Luke's forty days (or rather thirty-two days after the circumcision), nor will this journey fit 
anywJiere into the period succeeding, because they are said — by Matthew — to have gone from 
Bethlehem to Egypt direct, and from Egypt direct to Nazareth, j: Whereas, after the first 

• A corruption perliaps of ** Nazaritc. " 

f Jeliorali (able, aa few would doubt, to cniTy out bis pm-poeen lu whatscxsver way) drove Jesus from the vicinity of 
Betblehem, but it was ptmdtied to Herod to daughter every other infaat U contained, No droam angel warned the mothers 
of Bethlehem of the impending danger. One is driven to wonder whether the supreme numina of antiquity was 
Hupposed to be omuii)otent or omul-impotont, merciful or merciless. ' 

t A city called Nazareth (says Matthew) as though it were a utrango place in a straugc hind, inttcad of being (as 
Luke declares) Joseph's native place, wliich ho would uatm*ally return tOi 
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journey to Nazai'eth, vid Jerusalem, a journey to Egypt must have commenced, not at 
Bethlehem, but — at Nazareth, where, at a distance of mora than seventy miles from Bethlehem, 
in another Tetraix;hate, they v)ere in no diuiger of ifie Herodian ^nassaere (i,e,, supposing some 
such massacre to have been made in Bethlehem and the coasts thereof after they Juid got safe 
hack to Nazareth). Before they reached Nazareth (vide Luke) they were not threatened by the 
massacre ; and, afterwards, supposing the massacre commanded, they were quite safe where they 
wefe ; besides which, to go from Nazareth to Egypt, they must have gone the whole length of 
that so dangerous Judaea. The flight to Egypt was not, however (even in Matthew's scheme), so 
much for greater security as that Jesus was supposed to be wanted in Egypt to fulfil the ideal 
prophecy, ." Out of Egypt have I called my son. " 

For the Herodian massacre, then, Matthew is as much the sole biblical or historical 
authority as Luke is for that wholly unhistorical, because purely fictitious event " the taxation 
of Cyrenius."* Both were deliberate euperadditions^ both for a special dogmatical purpose, yet 
each a major factor in the credibility of the story. 

The destination of the wise men coming from the East was Bethlehem ; but they were led 
by a heavenly (!) beacon directly through Jerusalem. What important purpose else this journey 
could serve, or, at all events, why this unfortunate route was selected, is beyond human 
conjecture, it is one of those ideal ways that are not as our ways, but the massacra which 
followed was its direct, and, apparently, its designed result. And this i*esult was brought about, 
if undesignedly, at all events purely by absence of foresight^ or through the clumsiness of those 
contrivances, which, if one could only believe it, were essential sequences in a carefully 
prearranged providential pix)gi*amme. 

According to Luke, the parents of Jesus went annually for at least twelve consecutive 
years to Jerusalem to the feast of the Passover. Thus no opportunity occurs during any portion 
of that period for a jouraey to and lengthened residence in Egypt, tiorany occasion for it. 

To maintain the theory of divine foreknowledge we have in one episode of this story a slight 
difficulty to contend with. Joseph, when in Egypt, is commanded by the angel to go into the 
land of Israel, " for they are dead which sought the young child's life.t But, immediately, 
afterwards, when on his return journey homeward to Bethlehem, we find Joseph warned by 
God not to go there, because the enemies of Jesus are not dead. 

By a glance at the chaiis the broad difierences of the narratives become so appai*ent that 
the task of the reconciler is seen to be hopeless. 

As to the taxation of Cyrenius (after Hei'od's death), if Jesus was born in the reign of 
Herod the Great, no Roman census or enrolment could have taken place in the dominion of an 
independent king. If, however, he was bom in the year of the census of Cyrenius, not only 
Herod the Great, but Archelaus also, were dead. After the death of Archelaus, Judaea became 
a Boman province, and not till t/ien. Hence the father of Jesus could not have been required 
to go from Nazareth in Galilee for the purposes of a census which did not comprise Gralilee, and 
even if he did, and whether the census were Koman or Jewish, no woman fiir advanced in 
pregnancy could have been requii'ed to go with him, for it was not the custom to enrol women. 

• In tho reign of Herod* 

f The myUiic germ of tliis incident will be found in Exod. it. 19 and 20. Tlicro we find Moses commanded by God 
to return to Egypt " for all the men were dead Avhicb sought his life;" and MoseH, like Joseph, took his wife and child, 
and set them on an ass, and returned from exile. ^ 



(a) 



(h) 



(c) 



(d) 
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(f) 
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(h) 



MATTHEW. 



1 In tlioso diiYS camo Jolin tlie Baptist, preaching in 
tlio wilderness of Judtea, 

2 Saying, Repent ye : for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 



3 For this U ho that was spoken of by tliO prophet 
Eeaias, saying, The voice i»f one crjing in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, niake his paths straight. 



6 Then went out to him Jerusalem, and t\\\ ^r.droa, i^nd 
all the region round about Jordan, ^ 

6 And were baptized of him in Jordan, confesamg their 

sins. , , _ 1. t . 

4 And the same John had his ramient of camel s liair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 



7 % But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
icees come to his baptism, he said unto them, genera- 



ducees 

tiou of vipers, 

^\TRth to come ? 



who hath warned you to flee from the 



11 I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance: 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
slioes I am not worthy to bear: he shall boptize you with 
the lloly Ghost, and with fire : 

12 Whose fan U in his liand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gatlier Ids wheat into the garner ; but 
he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable Ave. 



13 % Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to bo baptized of him. 

14 But John forbad him, saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and coraest thou to mo ? 

10 And Jesus answering said unto liim. Suffer it to he 
go now : for thus it beoometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Then he suffered him. 



16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way out of the water: and, lo, the heavens were oiKjned 
unto him, and ho saw the Spirit of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon him: 



17 And lo a voice from heaven, sayiog, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased* 



MABK 



4 Jolm did baptize in the wUdemess, and preach Uie 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. 



2 As it is written in the prophets, Behold, I send my 
messenger beforo thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 

3 The voice of one crying in the wilderness. Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths Straight. I 



5 And there went out unto him all tlio land of Jnda^a, 
and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in the ' 
river of Jordan, confessing their sins. 

6 And John was clothed with camel's hair, and with a 
girdle of a skin about his loius; and ho did oat locusts 
and wild honey j 



7 And preached, saying, There cometh one raightitfr 
than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. 

8 I indeed have baptized j'ou with WTiter: but he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Gliost. 



9 And it camo to pass in those daj's, that Jesus came 
from Nazai'cth of Galileo, and was baptized of John in 
Jordan. 



10 And straightway coming up out of the water, ho 
saw the heavens o|K'ned, and the Spirit like a dove de- 
scending upon liimi 



11 And there came a voice from heaven, $aying, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 



LUKE. 



The word of God carao unto John iu tho '\nld0rne88. 
3 And lio came into all tlio country about Jordan, 
I preacliing tho baptism of repentance for the remission of 
I sins; 



4 As it is written in tho book of tho words of Esaias 
tlie prophet, saying, tho voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the yyAy of tlic Loi*d, make his paths 
straight 



15 And as the people wore in expccUtion, and all men 
mused in their hearts of John, whether he were tlie 
Christ, or not ; 

16 John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed bap- 
tize you with water; but one miglitiur than I comoth, 
tlio latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose : 
he shall baptize yon with the Holy Ghost and witk fire. 



21 Now when all the people were baptized, it came to 
po^s, that Jesus also being baptize^l, and prating 



JOHN. 



7 Then said ho to the multitude that came forth to 1)0 
baptized of him, O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come ? 



The heaven was opened. 

22 And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him, 



And a voice came from heaven, which said, Thou art 
my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased. 



28 These things wero done in Bethabora, beyond Jor- 
dan, where John was baptizing. 

19 % And this is tlio record of John, when the Jews 
sent priests and Le\-ites from Jei-usalem to ask liim, 
Who art thou ? 



20 And he confessed, and denied not ; but confessed, I 
am not the Christ. 

21 And they asked him, What then ? Art thou Elias ? 
And he saith, I am noL Art thou that prophet ? And 
he answered. No. 

22 Then said they unto him. Who art thou ? that wo 
may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest 
thou of thyself ? 

23 He said, { am the voice of one crying in tho tyildcr- 
demess. Make straight the way of the Lord, as said tl.o 
prophet Esaias. 



MTTHIC 60CBC& 

7 And he said unto them. What manner of man levu ke 
which came up to meet you, and told you these words ? 

8 And they answered him, J/e was an hairy man, and 
girt with a girdle of leather about his loins. And he 
said. It i$ Elijah the Tishbite. 

2 Kinffn t*. 



25 And they asked him, Why baptizcst thou then, if 
thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet ? 

26 John answered them, saving, I baptize with water : 
but there standeth one among you, whom ye know not ; 

27 He it is, who coming after me is preferred before me, 
whose shoe's latcliot I am not worthy to unloose. 



29 ^ The ftext day John sceth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith. Behold tho Lamb of God, which takoth away 
the sin of the world. 

80 This is he of whom I said. After me comoth a man 
which is preferred before me : for he was before me. 

81 And I knew him not : but that ho should be made 
manifest to IsraeL 



82 And John bare record, sapug, I saw the Spirit de- 
scending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. 

82 And I knew lum not: but he that sent me to bap- 
tize with water, tho same said unto mo. Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him. 
the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost 



34 And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of 
God. 



TSIE 



W 



MATTHEW. 



1 Then was Jesus led up of tUo spirit into the wildor- 
U0S8 to })e tempted of the devil. 

(On the day after the haptUm.') 



2 And when he had fasted forty days and forty niglits 
he was afterwards an hungred. 



8 And when the tempter came to him,%e said, If thou 
be tlie Son of God, oomhiand that these stones be made 
bread. 



4 But hq answered and said, It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of tlie mouth of God. 



5 Then the devil tikoth liim up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 

G And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down : for it is written. He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee : and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is wi'itten again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy GocL 



8 Again, the deWl taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and shewoth him all the kingdoms of tlio 
world, and the glory of them ; 

9 And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thou \yilt fall down and worship me. 

10 Then saith Josus unto liim, Get thee hence, Satan : 
for it is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord tliy God, 
and liim only shalt thou serve. 



11 Then the devil leaveth liim, and, behold, angels came 
and ministered unto liim. 



12 % Now when Jesus had heard that John was cast 
into prison, he deijerted into Galilee ; 

13 And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Pa- 
pernanm. 



18 % And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the s<»a: for they were fishers. 

19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. 

20 And they straightway left their nets, and fol- 
lowed him. 

21 And going on from thence, he saw other two breth- 
ren, James the $oh of Zebodet^, and John his brothei*, in a 
ship with Zebedee their father, mending their nets ; and 
he called them. 

22 And thev immedintely left the sliip and their father, 
and followed him. 



MAEK. 



12 And immediately the spirit driveth him int<» W < 
wilderness. 



13 And he was there in the wilderness forty davs. 
tempted of Satan ; and was with the wild beasts : a'nd 
the angels ministered unto him. 



11 Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came 
into ( Jalilee. 



(Confirms Matthtir.) 



LUKE. 




1 And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned 
from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 



ness. 



2 Being forty days tempted of the devil. And in tlidso 
days lie did eat nothiiig : and when they were ended, he 
afterward hungered. 



(Confiniu Matthew.) 



Ih, 



h And the devil, taking hiiu up into nu high niouutnin, 
bliewed unto him all the Idugdonis of the world in a mo- 
ment of time. 

6 And the devil said unto him, All this power will I 
give thee, and the glory of them : for that is delivered 
unto me ; and to whomscxsver I will I give it. 

7 If tliou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said unto him, Get thee 
behind me, Satan : for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and 1dm only shalt thou serve. 



9 And be brought him to Jerusalem, and set him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him. If thou be 
the Son of God, caat thyself down from hence : 

10 For it is written, Ho shall give his angels cluirge 
over thee, to keep thee : 

U And in their hands they shall bear thee. 
12 And Jesus answering said unto him. It is said, 
Thoai shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 



13 And wlien the devil Imd ended all the temi^tation, 
lie dei)artcd from liim for a season. 



14 ^ And Jesus returned in the jiowcr of the Spirit 
iuto rialilee : 

15 And he taught in their synagogues. 

16 ^ And ho came to Nazareth. 



'dh ^ Again the next day after (the. gecond da^ afltr tfi:s 
baptism) John stood, and two of his disciples ; 

86 And looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
.Behold the Lamb of God ! 

87 And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus. 

88 Then Jesus turned, and saith unto them. What seek 
ye ? They said unto him, Kabbi, where dwellest thon ? 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see. They came and 
saw where ho dwelt, and abode with him that day : for 
it was about the tenth hour. 




to 












4 



40 Oup of the two which heard John sptai'^ and fol- 
lowed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother. 

41 He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him. We have found the Messias. 



<J 
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(a) The scene of the naiTntire u fixed at Detliabara in the wilderuesti beyond Jordan. Here, according to the three 
Sj'noptics, Jesus was baptised by John. It is somewhat singiilar however that, in the fourth GoBpel, the chief feature 
in the occurrences of the day — (the baptism) — is omitted. 

(b) According to Luke, Jolm m us the forerunner of Ciirist, a man filled with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother's womb ; a second Elijah (2 Kingg i. 7), the prophet of the Highest, whose mission was to jirepare the way of 
Christ, and, finally, to point liim out to the multitude as the promised Messiah. His birth was foi*etold by angels, and 
was accompanied by almost as many miracles as iras the birth of Jesus. He would be at this time about thirty years 
of age ; but, during the whole of that thirty years, appears neither to have had nor sought intimacy with Jesus, nor 
docs it appear they ever met afterwards. So ignorant was he even of Chrint's person that Jesus had to be introduced 
to John by a miraculous manifestation in the form of a dove descending upon liim from heaven, in order that John 
might thus distinguish liim from amongst the publicans and sinners of Judaoa and Somaria. Jesus (though a demi-god) 
and John (though his prophet) had lived near each other in a country* scarcely so large as an English county, and till 
now had never met, nor sought each other^s society. Nor, even now, does the Baptist follow in the -wake of Jesus au a 
disciple, as it might naturally be supposed he would have done. 

(c) On the dogmatical assumption that John was the second Elijah, it wan dramatically ivtiuisite to depict liim 
Elijah-like in costume, habitat, and mode of life. Elijah was a Gileadite (1 KiHf/.i rrll.y, and it was near the brook 
Cherith that is before Jordan in the foildemess that he was fed by ravena. Hence, appropriately, we find John oh the 
banks of the Jordan, in the land of Gilead, fresh from the wilderness — baptihing, and clothed — like his antecessor — 
in skins, with a girdle of leather about his loins. Just as KHjali called the ix>o])Io back to tlie worship of Jehovah, and 
hurled the divine vengeance on the heads of the %vicked priests and idolatrouH multitude of liis day, so do we find John, 
similarly dressed and similarly located, preacliing the speedy coming of God's kingdom, and denouncing the Priests 
and Levites, the Scribes and Pharisees, as a generation of vipers, who had forsaken God's true worship, whom God 
shall consume with unquenchable fire. 

(d) John (•*.«., the real John, underlying the traditions concerning him, and the mjihic exaggerations of the 
Evangelists) was doubtless an ascetic of the order of the Essencs, a sect that may be said to have been the Quakers of 
Judiea. They had numerous settlements in the region west of the Dead Sea where John was baptisiug. They taught 
confraternity, community of property, moral strictness, manual labour, detestation of war, tlie virtue of jwverty, 
reverence to the poor, contempt for the false pride and fallacipus happiness of wealth or worldly honours, forgiveness 
of injuries, patience, mildness, forbearance. For some time prior to Jesus — Essenism had been establishing itself in 
Jndiea and the neighbourhood, and contained within itself so many of the fundamental elements of early Cliristianlty 
tliat it may be said to have been as much the precursor of Christianity as John — of Christ. Tlirough and by ChriNt 
was developed out of Etsenism the Christianity of the Apostolic age and that immediately succeeding it, for however 
mythic may be his surroundings and such fragments of his true history as haxo reached us, the fact of his existence, 
the general outline of his character, preachings, prophecies, exorcisms, prosecution, and violent death, are all in 
accordance with probability if even on the sole ground tliat it is more rational to believe he did exist than it is in Mo 
to deny it The new creed which the Essenes had introduced was Avidely dissimilar from the theories and practices of 
the Pharisees and Sadduceos. The practical piety of the Essenes was an inno>'ation that put to the blush the merely 
external formalism of the Pharisee or Epicureanism of the Sadducee. The rise of Essc^uism was the first sign of that 
religious revival, which through the instrumentality of Jesus on the one hand and Paul on the other, was destined to 
spread from Juda>a, its centre, over countries vastly remote from its primitive source ; countries, however, of wldch 
the heathen mythologies and superstitions were even less opposed to the progress and ultimate triumph of a non- 
national religion tliau was the empty, soulless. Mosaic idolatry of the unexpausive, uuregenerate, unimprovable Le\ntc. 
Hence, whilst the religions principles and spirit of Essenism have spread over the whole of Europe and subverted 
every pre-existent form of religious worship, Judaism has made few proselytes, but is to-day very ucai'ly what it was 
2,000 years ago. It may perhaps be objected tliat the terms " nnexpansive and unimprovnb'o" as applied to the Jewish 
religion are unsustainable. But the tnodel Jew, so long as he vrt^n obedient to the Leviticnl laws, iras unim])i'ovable ; 
and this because his tverlatUng covenant was an everlasting barrier to loftier ideas of religion or of religious worship. 
The limits of his theological beliefs and conceptions were already attained, were arbitrarily defined and eternally fixed 
by hard Mosaic lines. His divine law restricted Ids contemplations and errant fancy during the whole period that 
law was in force (from Exode to Millennium) to a code of morals of a particular Mosnie pattern, to an antique pagan 
theory of the universe which gives the lie to the more positive inductions of science. To him natural philosophy was 
practical impiety. To demonstrate the rotundity of the earth, to resolve the true age and formation of its outer crust, 
to assert the diversity of human origins or indelibility of t}*pe8, to disaffirm the six days of creation, to doubt the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, or tlie *• Adamic theory" as to the origin of sin and death — ^vas to deny God. The 
sacredness of the written law prohibited his intellectual faculties from seeking or receiving truths which were foreign 
to or irreconcilable with the infallibility of the text. To him then, as to Pio Nono now, science was an ^ et{fant (feif/er,** 
progress was profanity, demonstration -^atheism, the freedom to think-^a mental rebellion against priestly domination. 
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the liberty to luaku logical (leductiooB from kuowu fuctti, a duugerous luitlcnuiuiug of )irii>8t-iuadti law. The true 
history of the creation, tiuecd as it were by the very finger of God indelibly on the rm*k«— would prove a ])erilou8 con- 
trant to the tablet* of Htoue which liad dinappeared from the Ark, au inipeafjhment ou the veracity of the original 
iiianuscripts of Mosaic Uiatory which had disapiwared from the keeping, the knowledge, and even the traditiomf of the 
liCntes themaelveH.* To his many cogitations, anxious soIicitudeR, and mental perplaxedncsa, the everlasting covenant 
rose up find ivtood between himself and immortaiUy like an everlasting Gehenna. It i>oiuted him to the History of the 
Fall, to the tasted Tree of Knowledge, to the un tasted Tree of liife, the bones of his ancestors, the dust and the worm, 
Hud left him without a single ray of ligltt to illumine Ids hopes lieyond the {wrtals of the tomb. For, while it 
abounded with maxims and patriarchal exrnnjjlars that never would have l)oen consecrntcd as such by the act and 
will of a i)erfe€t mind, while it magnifie«l beyond measure the mundane importance of an insignificant Semitic tribe, 
countenancing them in their frequent meannesses, in their repeated duplicities, robberies, raids, and massacres, while it 
bequeathed- to the world on holy and venerable and "perpetual" a system of sacrificial worsliip that was common to all ' 
])agans, and au insult to commoner reuse, it secularised religion by tying down human contemphition to the time present. 
While it restricted his judgment to certain issues and confined his ideality and fntellectual powers within tlie prison 
walls of a Mosaic desi>otism — it miduot a tingh irartl about heavem,4ibout kel/y or about the immortality of his own 90«i, 
Failing in thatyor tthich alone a rerelatiou u^u neftled it left unanswered the one great cpicstion, which, to a Jew — as t<» ' 
a ChristiftU^was tlie most vital of all — "* AVhat shall 1 do to be saved?" 

Beyond a certain ^xnut Ids s])ecuhition8 dare not soar. He believed what he was ordered to believe, not as the 
Clu'istjan does — at thu ])cril of his «»tf/, fur tlie poor Jew, thC chosen vessel, unenlightened as ho was by revelation, 
liad not the remotest idea that lie had such a thing about him, but under the constant dread of displeasing the national 
* gotl, the Theocrat of PaloHtinc, or, what was Avoreo (luid ho but suspected it), of offending the High Priest, who — as 
priests did ever — know how to punish the audacity of a recusant. Mayhap the Hebrew Priest would not have burnt the 
heretic himself, as in all likelihood would have been Ids fate had lie lived a few centuries latcr-^when prient-s were 
omnipotent — when the world under the softening influence of a Semitic religion, and cosmopolitan spirit of its later 
dispensation had grown a few degi-ees more barbarous, — but he would have roasted his oxen, his sheep, or his goats 
under the pious ^a^etence of a sin offering. Morally, intellectually, and i-eligiously, he was a soulless clod, the victim 
of a barbarous cultus, of a <if/}/MMfr/ revelation, wldch made him the slave of an idea (" Tou onltf have I known of all 
the families of the earth." — Amot m. 2), the dupe of a caste, the worshipper of an ideal God {Deut. r. 9 ; P». cxlir. 1), 
the complacent recipient of a niggardly and ill-conceived message from the cloudH, a message, which cumulated all 
God's goodness on a thankless tiil^e, which took in hand all God^s mercies to man, and distributed them within certain 
narrow geographiclii lindts, which taught the Jew to regard the great majority of his fellow creatures as only half 
Imman, as uncircumcised dogs, as the lawful prey of the Saints! wldch consecrated and ordained slavery in all itt* 
horrors {Lev. xxc. 44), which filled his heart and mind with mean prejudices, with motives that were sensual and 
soplustical (JwU xxi. 11 nnd 12), with an egoism as sour and cruel (1 Sam, xe. 8) as a religion seeking its reward, a 
holtHesaJijr yro^s ioke^ is despicable.f 

(e.) John's observation that ** he was not himself the Christ" — ^-as, according to liuke, addressed to the multitude 
(the generation of vipers) that came to Iw baptised, some of whom "mused in their hearts" trhether he were the 
Christ or not. But, according to the fourth Evangelist, Ids reply was to the priests and IjetfiteSj a deputation sent by 
the Jews, specially to demand whether he were the Christ, or Elias, or what — or whom. In the various narratives of 
the baptism the concurrent reference of all fom- Evangelists to John's casual remark about tlie shoe latchet, and the 
descent of the dove, is suflUcieut to dispel any doubt as to the identicalness of the scene, time, and place. It is 
important to bear this circumstance in mind, both with regard to what is said to have occurred at the baptism, and in 
relation to the temptation, wluch— by the three Synoptics— is siud to have immediately succeeded. In 1 Kings xix,, 
wo find Elijah, at the close of his forty days sojourn in the wilderness saying to the Almighty — *'I Imve been very 
jealous for the Lord God of hosts, for the childi'ou of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
skiiu thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life to take it away." Thereupon 
the Lord ordered him that ho should return to the wilderness and that he should anoint Elislia to be prophet in his 
room. In 2 Kings ii, 9, Elijah, being near the close of his earthly career, seeks out Elisha, and goes down with 
him to Jordan, where, in the presence of a multitudo of witnesses (of the priestly order) Elisha is api)ointed prophet in 
the room of Elijah, Conformably--Jcsu8— (the Elisha of the Evangelists) is to be endowed with " a double portion of 
tlie divine spirit," and John— like Elijah— being near the close of his earthly career (his enemies are even now seeking 
his life to take it away), stands with Jesus on the banks of the Jordan. His mission is done, his mantle is about to fall 
on the shoulders of another. " And ho took the mantle of Elijah that fell from him and smote the waters, and the 

' The only production of Moses known to have been given to the custody of the Lerites or deposited ia the Ark was ibc Sinaitio tables, 
and the Jews had no traditional knowledge of any other. 

4 Not^Bf was hekl to be Incnmbent on a Jew, either to do or not to do, which was not prescribed hf one of the 613 afflrmatlre or 
negative precepts enumevatad as contained hi the Pttntateacb. The exact bearing of these precepts was expUlned by the oral law. And to 
the prophets and sages, down to the death of Simon the Just^ and to the judicial dedstoos of the Banhedrin sbice the time of that great high 
priest^ was ascrihed a power of explaining or supplementing the traditional oral laws, which oomUced the leglslaliTi and the judicial 
functions of our own constitution. -From "Tub Bible Educator," March, 1S74. 
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sons of the prophets said tho sph'lt of £lijah doth rest on Elisha, and they bowed tliemselves before liini.*' Jegus is 
appointed prophet in tho room of John, and — tyiJically >vith the chariot of fire descending from heaven — the heavens 
are opened and a dove descenda Elisha beholding the chariot — and looking upveitrd — cries **My Father, My Father." 
Conversely — but with significant consistency, tho voices comes dmcnward saying " Thou art my beloved son.'' And, 
OS the dove descended and abode upon Christ, so — " The spirit of Elijah did rent on Elisha." It will be seen that tho 
narrative of Christ's baptism has scarcely the merit of originality. 

C/) It will be observed that it is only tho three Synoptics who record the act of baptism. The fourth Evangelist, 
without saying wliether Jesus underwent tbe ceremony or not, closes his narmtive of tho first day's proceedings at tlio 
27th verso, nor is it until ike next day that Jolm points out the Messiah to the multitad*, and then speaks as though he 
were the only person who had beheld tho dove. First then (vide ilatthew) we notice tliat John recognises Jesus as the 
Messiah the moment he makes his appearance, and this would seem to be confirmed by John (verse 26)b The Baptist, 
seeing Jesus approach, says to the bystanders, " Behold the Lamb of God, this is he of whom I spake (yvsterday) when 
I said — There standeth one among you whose shoe's latchet I am not worfliy to unloose." — (Jokn^ verse 29.) Yet 
there is a manifest contradiction here. In the 8 1st and d2nd verses (John) the Baptist declares that he himself knew 
not Jesus until the Spirit Imd descended upon him and marked him out. Indeed John expressly states (SSrd verse) 
** Ho that sent me to baptise with water said unto me — Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining 
tho same is the Christ, and I saw and bare record." But, according to the Synoptics, the Spirit did not so descend 
until after the baptism, — yet the forenmner's recognition of Jesus is, by Matthew, made to precede the baptismal 
ceremony. The annunciation of Jesus by John took ptilce on the tame day the Spirit descended, and this was 
(accoitling to the Synoptics) be/we tho baptism. But, according to the fourth gosix^l, the annunciation was not made 
until the day after the dove had descended. 

(ff) Supposing John, out of all the concourse presont, to have been the only person who saw the dove or heard 
the voice, ho would of course be tho only authority for these manifestations. Yet, if the object of the miracles was to 
give the divine attestation lu solemn form to Christ's identity and mission, it is somewhat singular that they were not 
vouchsafed to the bystanders, especially tho priests and Levites, to whom conviction was indispensable. To John, the 
prophet and forerunner, such a demonstration was supervacaneous, the conviction must have been inborn. The second 
Elijah should have known Christ even more intuitively than Satan did; at all events ho ought, at thirty years of age, to 
have recognised Jesus as well as — when a babe in his mother's womb ! —he was able to recognise ** the mother" of Jesus. 
(Luke •'. 41 1) 

(A) According to Mark and Luke, the words — *' Thou ai*t my beloved son" — were addressed to Jesus himself. 
According to Matthew, the words were — '* T/tis is my beloved son "—and were clearly addressed to tM bystander*^ 
According to the fourth Evangelist, John gives his sinyle testimony to *' the descent of tho dove," but is silent as to **the 
oracle." In short the Johannine version of affairs does not require a vox dfi ; hence it is purposely omitted from the 
narrative. According to this gospel, the some spirit that sent John on his baptismal mission (v. 38) said unto him (at a 
previous date) — " Upon whom thou shalt see the spirit descending — the same is tho Son of God." John, knowing 
** beforehand " whot tliis signal would indicate, did not netfd a synchronous heavenly voice: therefore, in tliis gospel, it 
Is dispensed with. It is by such circumstances as these — trivial unless duly considered— that wo obtain a clue to tho 
special motives that influenced the gospel writers, and that led them to make the various contradictory declarations 
which peculiarly mark the dogmatical proclivities of each. 

(k) In the orthodox conception of the Trinity— the Godlioad of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ore equal— none 
greater-ruone less. But we are here told that Jesus was '* driven by tho spirit" into the wilderness to be tempted of* 
the devil. To the question— Whot spirit?— tho answer is obvious. It was **the Holy Ghost:" the same spirit that, at 
tho baptism, just before, Itod descended in tho form of a dove. But is it to be believed that Jesus Christ, co-equal, 
co-eternal with tho Father, was really capable of being influenced by such temptations, of being led away into sin and 
devil-worship ? If the Holy Ghost led (or dro^-e) him into the wilderness in order that he might be tempted by a bona 
fde Satan, did or could the Holy Ghost suppose it possible or probable that a being co-equal i\dth himself, nay more 
tluin that, part and parcel of himself as Triune God would yield to the devil, or be impaired by the contact ? If not, 
what purpose could the temptation sert'e? It may bo replied, perhaps, that God's ways are not as our ways, and that 
" the divine pur^wse not having been revealed in the text, it is hopeless to wek for it." But if GckVs purpose herein bo 
inscrutable to the rationalist, it is equally so to the Clu^stian ; and the narrative, as it stands, is not only meaningless 
to those for whose edification it is assumed to have licen written, but is, for all time, confusing alike to faith and 
intelligence. 

" Ecce Homo," in treating of the Baptism and Temptation, admits (pages 10 and 17) that " in our biographies, ex- 
aggerations and even inventions arc often mixed M-ith genuine facts, and that the vtiracles attending the Baptism ajid 
Temptation are unattested by any strong external evidcuix'. They nro not described by eye-witnesses, and we have no 
assurance that such incidents were communicated by Chiist himself to Ids followers." But, says this singular and most 
fanciful book : " if we once admit these miracles aafactSj the improbability of miracles generally is greatly diminished." 
Thus it is the author of " Ecce Homo " prepares his readers to admit, «/#»**oW, tho j)ossibili*y of the miraculous element in 
tho biography of Jesus. But, immediately afterwords, when Slinking of the Baptism, he says ** There Mas no miracle 
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in the case.*' " There was," says ho, " uothiug miraculous iu the appearance of the dove ; ami, as to the words spoken by 
tlie vox del J — it was merely tlie excited imagination of the byntanders accustomed to consider thunder rh the voice of 
God." " Yet," tays he (p«ge 11), "the story of Christ's temptation rests on no strong external evidence" (Jolin was 
evidently of the same opinion), "it is quite possible that the details^ (the component ^>ar^f of the story) "may bo a 
series of exaggerations ; but, (u a whole, it cannot lx$ otherwise than true, it is so much stranger than fiction (! !)/' 
Tbis is getting seriously into the clouds. He admits the founrlations of the stoiy to be weak, if not oltogetber 
wanting, but thinks that exaggerated detaiU do not make up an exaggerated total, provided only " they ^t so nicely " 
to t)ie exaggerated hero of the narrative. In short, he thiukn t^o ^vild ab.surdity or improbability of a story, sustained 
by miracles that are no miracles, to .furnish the strongest possible jf>ro<)/* that the story mmi be true. One would need a 
large share of " Tlie Enthusiasm of Humanity " to be able to distinguish sophistry from philosophy if all logic were a^ 
niimculous as this. 



EIEIT TO THIES HISTOie^'X" 



MDMDEB OF DAYS 

FBOH THE DAY 

OF BAPTIStf. 



Day of Baptisiu. 



MATTHEW. 



MABK. 



First meetiug of Jcbus and John. Josns is baptified in 
the Jordan and is then led by the Spirit into the Wilder- 
ness (Chap, m., 1st to last verses). 

I - - 



I - 



Ist day after. 



In tlie Wilderness (i>, 1 to 1 1). 



2ud 



«» 



do. 



First meeting of Jesus and John. Jesns baptised in 
the Jordan, and then immedifUeh driren by the Spirit into 
the Wilderness (Chap. i. 1st to l2th). 

In the Wilderness, (i. 12 to IX) 

• _ _ 

do. 



Jrd 



(h>. 



4th „ 1 

f Or 8rd from the | 
day he left the { 
Jordan.) I 

.ith say to llth, 
inclusive. 



(III. 



12th to loth. 
16th to 40th. 



do. 



do. 



do. 



(At the close of the 40th day — Jesus is left by Snt.in 
on thf tumtnit of a high mountainf situation unknown.) 



41st to 5.5th. 



Jesus departs (^frmn the mountain) to Nazareth. whence 
he goes to CAPi^NAUM on the border of tlie Sea of Galilee, 
an(l dwells there (tr. 12 to 17). 

How long this occupied is not re^^orded, J^et tu^ hotperer^ 
calcidate the time so as to square with Luke's account. 



56th day 
ctt earliest. 



I 



! 5«th to 77t]i. 



Wo find Jesus ttotc at CAPERNAUM, walking by the Sea 
of Galilee, where he s«>o» Simon and Andrew {fishing) 
and, soon afterwards, James and John (mending nets\ and 
commands them to follow him (»r. 18 to 22). 



Simon Peter's wife's mother M-as cuiwl of a fever on the 
same day that Simon, Andrew, and the rest were caUed, 
but not until after they liad been so called. 



r7th to 100th. 



After the 100th. 



d.'. 



do. 



do. 



do. 
do. 



Agrees' yrith Matthew (/. 14 to 15). 



Agrees with Matthew. 

(This occurs heftfte he goes to the desert place to pray.) 



N,B.—Y0K THE FIRST FORTY DAYS OF THIS PERIOD, JoHN MAKES IT IMPOSSinLB THAT Js^VS 

THE Synoptics, he is fully 
qv^m.^WHEN DID JESUS GO 



OB" TUB TE^^IPT-A-'i'IOlsr, 



LUKE. 



First meeting of Jesus and John. Jesus is baptised in 
the Jordan, and is tAence Ud by the Spirit into the Wilder- 
ness (if/. I to 22). 

In the Wilderness (ir. 1 to 13). 



do. 



do. 



dOb 



do. 



do. 



do. 
(At the cloFG of the 40th day Jesus is left by Rntan 
on the piimacie of the Ttmple at Jerusalem.) 



From Jerusalem he goes to OxULEEf and after travel- 
ling about to various cities in that distiict, preaching in 
the synagogues («r. 14 to 15) he reaches Nazareth (verse 
16) distant from Jerusalem vO miles, full 3 days' journey— 
whence (being ejected) he goes to Capernauv. Ihin 
would occupy 14 da>'8 at least (tr. 16 to 31). 

Aceordine to Luke, the calling of Simon Peter, James, 
Antli-ew and John occurs after ho liad left the desert place 
(/r. 42 and r. 2 to 22) during a later visit to Capernaum than 
tlie one named by Matthew and Mark. 

Reaches CAPERNAUM and there teaches the people on 
t he Sabbath days (say 8 such Sabbaths — or 8 weeks). Cures 
Simon's wife's motlier before Simon and Andrew are called 
(verse 88). then goes to the desert place (verse 42). 

Jesus tells the multitude at Capernaum (•>. 43) tlmt ho 
must leave them in order to preach in otlier cities, and 
accordingly leaves Capernaum and travels about preach- 
ing IK VARIOUS PARTS OF QaULEE. 

Simon, Andrew, Jamem and John (all four in one day, 
as stated by Matthew and Mark) are called, (r. 1 to 11.) 



JOHN. 



First mooting of Jesus and John, on the banks of the 
Jordan, at Betlmbara, where John is baptising. 



Jesus still present mth John on the Jordan (i. 29 to 
34). 

John is standing with two of his disciples when Jesus 
appears (t. 34 to 42). The two disciples then leave John 
and follow after Jesus, remaining with him tho whole of 
that day. These two are Simon and Andrew, (They 
were not fishing at the time.) 

This day Jesus meets Philip and Nathaniel (»\ 42 to 
end). Now Philip, Simon, and Andrew, being all resi- 
dents of Bethsaida (abotU SO miles fivm Bethabara), it must 
liave been near that ]tlace that Jesus met them. This 
observation is in fact borne out by the Svnoptics, who 
distinctly agree in fixing the locality of this first rencontre 
of Jo8UH with Andrew and Peter at or near tho sea of 
Galilee. 

Jesus attends a marriage feast at Cana— In Galilee (//, 
I 1 U> 11. {From Bethsaida 22 miles,) 



From Cana Jesus goes to Capernaum (16 utiles) along 
with his mother, brothers, and disciples, and remains there 
not many days. Let us suppose 6 days inclusive (ii, 12). 

Josus goes to Jerusalem to tlio Passover (85 miles, 
say 4 days^ Journey) (ii, 13). 

Kemains at Jerusalem some time (ii. 14 to iii, 21) ; and 
dci)arts thence, always with Ids disciples, into Judjka (iii. 
22 to «r. 2) : thence back to Cana tlirough Samaria (iv, 
8 to end): thence back to Jerusalem (r.): thence again to 
Galilee (d.) : travelling altogether not less than 260 miles, 
which, at 20 miles per day, would require 13 days for 
mere walking from place to place. This 13 days, added 
to tho time required for the various stoppages, could 
scarcely be compressed into a lower total thon 25. 



According to John, the calling of Simon Peter and 
Andrew took place on the second day after the baptism. 
According to Matthew and Mark — about the b^th day. 
According to liuke— no* carlitr than the lOO^A. 



SHOULD VISIT THE WILDERNESS, AND FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DATS, ACCOBDINO TQ 

occrpiED elsewhere. 

LVTO THE WILDERNESS ? 
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THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION 



i* For In tbAt he himself hath suffered being tempted, ho is Able to sucoour them that are tempted.** 

One of tho moafc singular episodes in tlie life of Jesris is that of the Temptation. But if we 
regard it as an isolated event, it loses half its significance. Here we behold Jesus brought into 
first contact and broad contrast -with Satan. In their persons the Powers of Heaven and the 
Powers of Hell collide : but the full meaning of such collision, and its bearing on the Trinitarian 
system of theology, cannot be properly understood unless we happen to have a tolerably accurate 
idea of the general history and character of those two beings, which, as the Lamb of God and the 
Monarah of Hell, represented the rival Kingdoms of Light and Darkness, of Good and Evil, of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman ; and which, in the wilderness, on the mountain top, and on the pinnacle 
of the temple, now met to compare prerogatives and calmly to debate on questions of rank and 
precedence. 

But who 1008 this Prince of Darkness ? Whci-e his dominions ? Who his associates? Who 
his subjects ] What his origin ] 

To anaweip these questions satisfactorily, we jnust wade through the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, take out and connect together by consecutive links every scrap of information it contains, 
eveiy direct or indirect reference it makes, whether to the Arch-fiend himself, or to those lesser 
fiends which, according to the story, ** swarmed** in Palestine at and about the jieriod in question. 
We have, therefore, connected the History of tho Temptation with that of the Exorcisms, in order 
to give, in a clear and concise form, all tJie information the Bible affords on the Natural History 
of Devils: their peculiar tastes, attributes, habitat, power and influence over the human race; 
their relation to God ; their actual use and importance (so far as it can be a^ertained) in the 
grand scheme of God's creation. We have prefaced it, however, by the History of the Baptism, 
not because the two events have, anything in common, but because it furnishas the propr 
Btai*ting pointy and fixes the precise day on which the Temptation began. 

The oixleal to which Jesus was to be subjected was, a fast of forty days and nights,* and the 

* This number is of frequent recurrence in Hebrew ohrouography, Thi.s peculiarity would be, to us, unintelligible 

uu)o5is we bore in mind the beliefs of tho period, the close connection that existed between all ancient superstitious 

and astrology, in which, as is well known, the computations and predictions were based on universal belief in the 

magical signiiicflnce of given numerals. But to tlie writer of a tpurious history it was only natural (being himself, like 

his readers, a believer in lucky and unlucky numbers) that, if he wished his liistory to be believed, he should cast the 

horoscope of his ideal heroes in ac(^ordance 'with, what he and Ids countrjonen believed to be, the mystical rhythmical 

law of the universe. Hence it is that in the Pentateuch, and not less in tho succeeding books, the numbers forty and 

seven are employed agt^in and again cabalistically, so much so, that, wherever these numbers are employed, and 

especially where a sacred number is linked to a preternatural event, the historical groundwork is unsafe. The numerals 

of Theo-mythic -^vriters are seldom accurate, and the i-abbinical computations form no exception to the rule. Out of 

many other instances in which the presence of the No. 40 renders the narrative suspicious, we may select the following 

as positively 

APOCRYPHAL FORTIKS. 

40 days and 40 uighti. 40 days. 40 years. 



Matt. iv. 2. Acts i. 3. 

1 Kings xix. 8. i Ezek. Iv. 6. 

KxoD. xxiv. 18. Jon. iii. 4. 

Deot. ix. 23. 
Gen. vil 4, 



Josh. v. C. 
PSA. xov. 10. 
JoD. iii. 11. 



Num. xii. 25. | 1 Sau. iv. 18. 

I 2 Kings xiL 1. 

2 Sam. v. 4. 
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place in which ho was to undergo it was, the wilderness ; which, according to the then prevalent 
superstition, was peculiarly the abode and favourite haunt of evil spirits. In the conception of 
the Jirst ivriter of the account before us, Jesus was the actual son of Joseph, He was, it is true, 
the promised Messiah ; but the 7nucli later conception, viz., that he was more than man, that he 
was a god in spirit, a demigod in parentage, and human only in body, had not entered into his 
calculations. He supposed him altogetlier human (or rather, "depicted" him human, for it was 
the author's conjecture that was here at work, not his historical knowledge) — to the full as 
human as were Elijah and Elisha, those honoured exemplars, whose accredited history he was 
adapting, with some necessaiy modifications, to a more modern hero. The meaning conveyed by 
the theological term " hypostasui" had no intelligible meaning to him. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was scarcely yet in embryo j the "Gnostic Logos** was known as yet to Chi*istian 
ideologists as the " Son of Man/' He was the " Son of God" truly, but only in the same sense 
— though higher degree — that Abram, Moses, David, or Elijah were Sons of God. To represent 
him as an actual piece of the Godhead was beyond the primitive biographer's idea or pretension. 
Had he so conceived him, he would not have deemed him a fit subject for so vulgar an experi- 
ment. And this is just the "reason why" the last evangelical writer (who did conceive him as 
" The Logos, — The Divine Word") has omitted all reference to the Temptation, and has even so 
an'anged the occuiTences of the foHy days following the Baptism — day by day — that^ is clear 
Ills object was to exclude the possibility of an event so far-fetched in its conception, and so 
averse from his (John's) newer and grander theory of the Incarnation. His theory was — " That 
all men should honour the Son even as they honour the Father" {John v. 23). John had as 
dogmatical an objection to the Temptation of the Synoptics as to the " Eu — Eli — lama sabach- 
THANi"— of an everlasting God dying despairing. Both, and both alike were as unsuited to his 
taste as they were damaging to the congruence of his loftier scheme ; a scheme in which the 
Satanic element had so small a place^ that it is questionable whether John had over much faith 
in the devil's existence. 

According to the Jewish conception of the promised Messiah, he was to be of royal extrac- 
tion, of the House of David, and to unite in himself the functions of prophet, pi*iest, and king. 
Believing the Old Testament to abound with prophecies concerning him, that many of his acts 
were prefigured (typified) in the acts of the prophets and kings whose character and exploits 
were therein recorded, it is not wonderful that Matthew should so often have made use of the 
phrase "as it is written;" for, to make Jesus fulfil the Messianic expectations, he must fulfil 
such prophecies as were supposed to relate to him ; and, as chief among the " Sons of God," must 
b3ar family resemblance to the Sons of God of old ; must perform actions similar in kind, and 
miracles gi^eater in degree ; must raise his people Israel from the slough of Despond into which 
it had fallen, i*eassemble its scattei-ed tiibes, renew its ancient glories, and go forth conqueiing 
and to conquer.* It is contended by reconcilers that the Jews misconstrued their own prophe- 
cies. But to assume this, is to be guilty of a profanation ; for it is to assume that Jehovah did 
not speak in words easy to be understood, so that by his voice he might teach them, but as a 
" barbarian" divinity, in riddles — ^that his trumpet gave forth an uncertain note, and he spoke 
into the air. They tell us that Messiah, as " King — Conqueror — Deliverer— Son of Man," meant 
King 171 a moral sense — Conqueror of Satan — Delivercr/rowi «m — Son of God, But a prophecy, 
to answer any good purpose, shoidd convey some definite meaning to those to whom it is 
addressed. Either it means what it foreshadows, and what it leads the hearer to expect, or it 

* At tbc risk of tautology, those facts are repeated for it is important to bear them constantly in mind, the more so 
that they are inseparably co-related wth others and give the key to much that is otherwise incomprehensible. 
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means something altogether differeut. If a man be advised by a friend to expect the visit of a 
certain kind of visitor, and be told to make ready for him, and if the visitor, when he calls, turns 
out to be another sort of person altogether, one he was quite unprepared for — it is quite clear 
that the true visitor was neither advised nor expected. A prophecy, or enigma, which simply 
foreshadows '' something at sometime'' is pretty certain to be fulfilled ; and, to the believer in 
such things, has the gi*eat recommendation that he can twist it any way he pleases— eitlier befoi-e 
the event or after, and never need be disappointed. But the expectations of the Jews were not 
indefinite ; the Shiloh clearly prefigured to their minds was undoubtedly a military leader, a 
a restorer of the ancient dynasty ; and, inasmuch as Jesus of Nazareth was not in conformity 
with those expectations, the prophecies could have no i*eal relation to him ; his coming was not 
the fulfilment of Scripture, nor was he foreshadowed at all. That the Jews made a mistake we 
know ; but of all men the Christian ought to be the last to felicitate himself on his own better 
light, or to condemn the Jews for the insuflficiency of theirs, for they had been led into that 
mistake supernaturally, guided by the best light their prophecies would give, and it is quite 
certain that had not the plain interpretation of those prophecies stood in the way of 
their belief, while they would have been less obstinate in their attachment to their own 
ideal, they would in all probability rather have hailed the infant son of Mary with a general 
shout oi^elcome. 

Elijah spent forty dat/M in the wilderness, and was there so sorely tried by hunger and 
weariness that he prayed God he might die. There, too, was he visited by ministering angels, 
who brought him food and consolation. As, again, for fortt/ years the children of Istael were 
tempted in the wilderness by hunger and thirst to mui*mur against God and to doubt his 
providential care, so Jesus must be tempted, only however to prove how easily he, like another 
and a greater Moses, could triumph over feara, sorrows, and ordeals, to which the children of 
God had succumbed. 

Of the four Evangelists — three are agreed that the Temptation followed immediately' after 
the Baptism, and that during full forty days Jesus whs fasting in the wilderness. John, 
however, declares that dm'ing the wlwU of that period Jesus was otherwise occupied elsewhere. 
It is important therefore to determine whether the first day of the one coincides with the first 
day of the other, and this can only be done by contrasting the evangelical accounts of both 
events together. 

But, glancing for a moment at the story of the Baptism as disconnected from that of the 
Temptation we are struck first* by the singular mission, actions, and appearance of the 
foi*erunner. In pointing out the person of the Messiah to the Scribes and PharLsees he assumes 
the tone, not merely of a prophet, but of a divine legate ; and, without the slightest ambiguity, 
or hesitation, or prior acquaintance, pronounces Jesus to be " The Christ — the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world." And, regarding John as a second Elijah, the herald 
and mouthpiece of Jehovah, solemnly ordained to his sacred office, dedicated almost solely to 
this one grand commission, dedicated to it ere he vxm borji, regarding the whole purpose of his 
life and character of his preaching as intended *^ to make straight the way of the Lord" — it is 
scarcely possible to conceive how such a being could ever have entertained any doubt about 
Jesus. After the distinct asseverations he made on the day of the baptism, and after himself 
witnessing the descent of the dove and hearing the voice from heaven, it would be strange 
indeed if /le should plead ignorance as to Christ's identity, and by his words prove himself as 
full of distrust as the common horde that were perpetually teasing Jesus to give them some sort 
of " miraculous proof " of his Messiahship. And yet there exists abundant proof that John 
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put questions to Jesus as full of ignorance and doubt* as were tlie questions whicli, on the day 
of the baptism, had been put bj the Scribes and Pharisees to John himself. 

If John the Prophet, " yea, more than a prophet" — he of whom it is written — " I will send 
thy messenger befoi^e thy face which shall prepai*e thy way before thee" — he of whom Jesus said 
'< among them that are born of women there hath not risen a greater" — if he should be found 
asking of Jesus <' Art thou /i€ tJiat should come or shoyld we seek /or mwHitr ?" {Matt, ad. 2) t if 
such men as he, living in the same age, beholding him face to face, and introducing him to the 
world, lacked confidence in Christ, alas ! alas ! where are we to look for such guarantees of his 
divinity as will enable the Christian of the present day to make a stand against the prevailing 
scepticism ? 

If even John could not believe in Christ until told that he had '' healed the sick, given sight 
to the blind, made the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, and the dead to rise" — how excusable — 
how far less than damnable — ^are those who, in our own age, and in the utter absence of these or 
similar mii'aoulous manifestations, find it hard to believe such precarious testimony as tliat of the 
Baptist, and harder still to believe that his testimony was received from God. And yet, 
although '^ he that belie veth in the Son hath everlasting life, and he tiiat believeth not shall not 
see life" — John only believed when he had been convinced by the same vulgar proo& that were 
demanded by the crowd. Are we tlien expected to do more than did John — whA|K)ssesaed 
knowledge and advantages no other human being ever had or can have ? 

It is doubtful, it is even more than doubtful, whether any one of the Evangelical writers ever 
saw Jesus in the flesh. Mark and Luke certainly did not The writer of the Book of Matthew 
is unknown, and there Ls every reason to believe that the author of the Book of John was a 
learned theologian of Alexandiia (not an ignorant fi;sherman of Galilee), whose father, in all pro- 
bability, would be unburn at the period of those events in the history of Jesus of which the 
writer is supposed to have been the eye-witness. But, when heralds fi*om heaven fail us, what 
avails the testimony of that cloud of inferior witnesses upon which the credibility of the Scripture 
narratives depends 1 If even John wavered, even Peter denied him, even Judas betmyed him, 
even his own brothers and sisters refused to follow him, and if, even at the crowning miracle of 
the resurrection, his own disciples doubted his reappearance among them, if even the Jews — 
before whom he exhibited his magical powera, and the Nazarenes, his countrymen, doubted the 
reality of those miracles and assumptions, and treated as legei*demain his solemnly pronounced 
exorcisms, if those who saw him — and knew him, jeered him, stoned him^ and finally, crucified 
him, what ought all this to signify to us ? Simply — that tliey who heard his voice, witnessed 
his actions, and knew him best ; who had far better opportunities of judging than we can ever 
hope to have, were more dubious about his Messiahship than tens of thousands of intellectual 
people in this age have proved themselves. 

The Jews had no interest in proving him 7iot to be the Messiah ; but they crucified him because 
he traversed their venerated law, J because they honestly believed him to be deserving of it, for 
having tmvestied their Shiloh, and blasphemed their God by making pretensions to diviuity. 

• JoKus replipil to tbe mcssongerH. snyingr, " Go aud tell to Johu tliost* marvels M*biclj yo havo heard and seen." 

f In the fourth pros|)el, as might lie expected, so glaring a discrepancy is carefully weeded out. Hoi*e (./no. Hi, 22 
John's confideuce is inimeasurablc, for unto him '' God giveth not the spirit by uifa^ure'^ (vj«rse 34). 

J The Jews ol)eyed the commandjncnt of " the Deuteronomist" {Devt. xiii, 1-5). Jesus was, as is there described, 
"B giver of signs and wonders; " Joseph, his father, "a dreamer of dreams." The Scribes aud Pharisees were com- 
manded to obey the voice of Jeliovah, and in strict obedience to that voice, it was their boundcn duty to put Jesus to 
death. We possess all the so-called x)rophetic books, aud can read all the real or supposed prophecies as freely as they 
could; but, if we hw\ never seen a New Testament or heard of a Jesu.*«. what sort of Messiah should »re have expected? 
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Had tliei//<yi' one nu>ffient believed, or Juid auffieieiit reason to believe, lie wa» God hicarnale, they 
looidd — not 07ie of iliem — Aat\s dared to lay hands njwti him. What stronger proof coald he 
given .of the sineeritj of tbeii* conviction ) To say, that the Jews ought to have known, or 
ought to have believed whether they knew or not, is to invite contempt That they made a 
grand mistake in crucifying him is undeniable ; but we should bear in mind there were no 
sanafcoriaroa in those days, and also, that to be of unsound mind meant to be possessed by a 
devil.* And even in these days of light, liberty, and licence, the ill-advised adventurar who 
should lay claim to divinity would be quite as likely to find himself in the felon's cell as in the 
sanatorium. 

The belief in evil spirits was of gradual growth in the Jewish mind. The older Hebrews 
neither knew nor taught anything concerning them. The belief in such existences was exterior 
to the teaching of the Mosaic law, nor was it until long after that law liad been written that 
there began to prevail vague notions of certain fearful unearthly beings, haunting deserts and 
uncultivated wastes, there associating themselves for the injury or destniction of mankind. At 
first, however, their power was supposed to be limited to the infliction of bodily torment or 
physical disease. These speculations were of late introduction into Judtea and were derived from 
the various surrounding nations. Just as the faith in tlie ONE TRUE GOD declined, so did 
these id^ penetrate and root themselves in the popular mind. Over the human soid the 
influence of the demons was not supposed to extend until a period later in history, for the simple 
reaMon that the belief in demons preceded the doctrine of man^s dual organisation. The idea of 
man's divisibility into mortal body and immortal spirit had not then emerged fi*om the sea of 
dreams ; at all events had not^ in the Jewish mind, advanced beyond the first crude stages of 
Pharisaic speculation. The Old Testament afibrds no ground- work for the modern doctrine of 
'^ The Devil," nor for that particular type of demonology which prevailed at the epoch of Jesus, 
which by Jesus was acknowledged as true. The Hebrew woixl " seirim,^ translated "devils/* 
means only ^'haiiy ones'' and refers probably to the goats worshipped by the Egyptians. Tlie 
serpent of Paradise was described originally as " the most subtle of all the beasts of the field." 
It was not until a far later period in the world's history that it was spoken of as '' that old 
serpent — the devil." In the earlier Scriptui*es eveiy temptation to do wrong is ascribed directly 
to Ood. It is Jehovah who tempts Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, who hardens the heart of 
Pharaoh, and who tempts David to number the people. A^ot once (iocs the devil, of his own free- 
will, either from pure love of mischief, or pure hate of omnipotence, instigate to evil thoughts or 
acts. Not until after the Babylonish captivity do we find any mention of Satan at aU, At 
that period, however, he figures in the Jewish conception as an Archangel — standing before the 
throne of God, one whose sijecial function is that of " accuser " — or — "seducer." — ( Vide " Davidic 
Exorcism "). At the time of Jesus, the idea of the devil had become a definite doctrine among the 
Jews, and had assumed a certain weird consistency, and was derived in all essential character- 
istics from the system of Zoroaster, according to which, the omnipotence of the universe is 
divided between two distinct beings equally powerful and eternal. The chief diflerence between 
the Ormuzd and Ahriman (Light and Darkness) of the Persians and the Jehovah and Satan of 

• " 19 Therp was a division therefore again among tbo Jews for these aanugn. 
" 20 And many of them said, Ho hath a deviJ, and is mad ; why hear ye him ? 
•♦ 21 Others said, These are not the words of him ihni hath a devil. 
" 81 Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him. 
" 82 Jesus answered them, Many good works have I nhewed you from my Fsther ; for wlileh of those works do 

ye stone me ? 

»* 83 The Jews answered liim, saying, For a good work we stone thee not ; l)ut for blnsphemy ; and beeause that 
thou, heing a man, makest thyself God" 
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the Jews being that, according to the mythology of the latter, the Deity of Evil was regarded as 
somewhat suboi-dinate in station to the Deity of Good. But this suboixlination and its degree 
was still matter of debate, and it was — in all probability — with the design to set this vexed 
question finally at rest that the Evangelists, in the story of the Temptation, brought Jesus face 
to face with his antagonist. Until they had thus met, the question of precedence was still 
undecided and indecisive. During all the long ages of eternity past the relative position of the 
rival deities one to the other was not more confusing to the Jewish theologian than it was 
unknown and untried by the deities themselves. So little was the devil aware of his own 
inferiority in the celestial scale that he commanded Jesus " to fall down and worship him." So 
little did he understand Christ* s unlimited sway over the whole wide circle of creation, that he 
thought the Yiceroyalty of his (Satan's) earthly dominions a recompense for submission amply 
suflBcient — even for The Son of God. But when Jesus refused the bribe, and declined to pay 
the requii'ed homage, he — Jesus — was not content with the bai*e assertion of equality and 
independence. Besides ignoring the devil's pretensions to supremacy — ^he put in counter claims 
of his own. In the retort he used "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord Uiy God "-r^hc t asserted not 
only his own superior rank and dignity, but Satan's subserviency to the " "Written Law " of 
Jehovah. Now, yor tlheflrat time, Jesus proclaimed in the devil's hearing that he and his father 
were— not merely the Gods of Heaven — but equally the Gods that Satan himself must fear and 
obey. 

In the centuries prior to Jesus, demonology — as a popular creed — had been steadily pro- 
gressing, so that in the time of the Evangelists we find swarms of demons in Palestine,^ whoso 
proper home is the abyss, the earth, and the air ; loving " dry places," but whose favourite habi- 
tation was the human body, and, failing this, the bodies of animals; and their favourite 
occupation that of tormenting the bodies thus favoured by their choice. As Jesus says — 

" 24 When the unclcau spirit is {^one out of a mau, he walkcth through dry places, seeking rest ; aud finding none, 
he saith, I will return unto mv house whcUce I carao out. 

*^ 25 And when he coineth, ho findeth it swept and garnished. 

"26 Then gocth lie, and taketh to him seven other spiritts more wicked than hinitiielf ; aud tliey enter in, And 
dwell there: aud tlie last state of that man is worse than the first/^ — Lukt xi. 



• Those were all eeil demuus. Now, iu the Persiau mythology (from which source the Jews borrowed nearly all 
their demonological beliefs), there were genii of t)ie kingdom of Ormuzd — called " Izetls," and genii of the kingdom of 
Ahriman — called " Dews." But the genii imported from Persia into Palestine, iu decided bad taste, were all iMws* 
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MESSIANIC EXORCISMS. 

Aduinb nmn wlior^e affliction i-s caused by a devil is exorcised. — Matt. U. '6'i. 

A devil causing blindness and dumbness cast out. (Luke calls it a dnmb deriU) — Mntt. xii. ±2 ; Lukt xl. 14. 

C-asts out an unclean devil. — ^fflrk vii 24. 

In casting out an unclean spirit from a man, the de\il crioi with a loud vfdce, " Tjet us alone — what have we to with 
thee — Jesus of Kazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.'* — 
Luke IV. 33. 

Exotx;iscs a spirit of infirmity from a woman who for eighteen years had been bowed together by dcliilit}', old age, 
or rhcuomtism, " and slio was made ttrmghi,'^ — Luke. xiii. 11. 

Casts out seven devils from Mary Magdalene, and evil spirits from several other women. — Ltdc ciii. 1. 

Many that are diseased and possessed by devils exorcised. — }fnrk i. 32. 

A number of dsvils in several cases of exorcism on being cast out ex^'kiiM^ **Thou art Christ the Hon of GoJ." 
}3ut Jesus rebukes tiiem and suffers them not to speak, /or they knew he toas the Christ, — Luke it. 41. 

A dumbj deaf, lunatic fiend (epileptic) which '* tareth a child so tliat lie foams and gnashes with his teciii/* and auou 
amusey himself by throwing the imtient into the tiro or into the water, a sort of fieud wliich the disciples arc powerless 
to exorcise, is cast out. Jesus says " this kind of devil can come forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting." — 3fark 
ix, 16 ; Matt. xvii. 14. 

In the country of the Gailaraues thcix) met Jesus a tiutn (a nuidmau) who wore no clothes, possessed by au unclean 
spiiit of exceeding fierceoass, widch broke fetters and chains in pieces, drove the energumcn day and night into the 
mountains, among the tombs and into the wilderness, and compelled him to cut himself ivith stones. The devil on 
being asked Ai.< nnme (we may assume theixjfore that all devils have names), answered " Legion— ^/or ice are mant;.^ 
They adjure Jesus by God! that lie torment them not, but being commanded to come out, beseech bim as a favour tliat 
they may not be cast out into the deep, saying, ' * Send us rather into the swine." Their prayer being granted, they 
enter into the swine, and the herd, about 2,000 in number, run violently down a steep place into the sea and are 
choked. Matthew tells the same story with the very siynijicant difference, that instead of one madman there were two. 
Luke vilt. 20* ; Mark v. 1. 



APOSTOLIC EXORCISMS. 

Philip i^erfoiTus miracles and casts out unclean spints, from many that were 7>ff/<te<i and Inute. — Acts riii. '}. 

Paul cast out a spirit of divination and soothsajnng, and iwrformed other miracles, not the least of which was that 
handkerchiefs or aprons rubbed against the body of this iTmarkable saint acquii-ed a talismanic power, became imbued 
in fact with what the African medicine man calls the quality of fetish. These being brought to the jxjrsons possessed 
or afflicted wrought an immediate and wonderful cure. 

Certain vagabond Jewn, exorcists by trade (we must not suppose that Galilean cxorciMts held the jiatcnt right), 
took upon theiUHelvcs to adjure iu the name of Jesus, Among them were seven sous of one 8cevn, a chief priest of 
the Jews. The evil spirit, exasi)erated but unsubdued, exclaimed ** Jesus 1 know, and Paul I know, but who are ye ?" 
And the man iu whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and beat them, so that they fled the house naked and 
wounded. — Acts xix. 13. 

Celibacy and abstinence described as doctrines of devils.—! Tim. ir. 1. 



DAVIDIC EXORCISM. 

An evil spirityi'ow the lA,nl oiiteva \nto Saul, to exorcise wliich Saul is advised to send for a muhiciiin. A harpist 
is found (David), who jilays so well that Saul is refreshed and the evil spirit depnrts from him. — 1 Sam. xci. 14. 

This \b one of the earlieei inatanoea on reoord of demouological pOMcesion and exordsm, and marks foi^cibly the ntate and stage nf 
•pinions then preralling. Saul ia the cnergnmen and David the exorcist, but the evil spirit fs sent fty Ood, and the exorciBm ia neither by 
faith nor Incantation. The exorcist has no awful mamr to conjure with, the onljr spell he uses is tliat of niusia The important point in 
this so-ancient stoxy, is, the dear proof it fumfshes that evil spirits iroro at this remote monotheistic period, neither more nor less than 
divine inessengera aent from heaven to corrupt the mind, pervert the nndet standing, obliterate the natural nnd Inherent virtues, 
to harden the heart, and so prepare the way for divine vengeance. That such was ever the general dealing of God with man, those only can 
believe who approve the anthromorphlc ideas of early Hebraistic literature. 
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But 111 the time of Je.sus, the resuri*ection of the body aud the itnniortiility of the soul were 
propositions wliich — at all events — by the Pharfaees had eome to be received as axioms, and as 
those doctrines spread among the Jewish people thei*e arose among them the iochoato belief that 
the devil's power was'not restricted solely to the bcnlies of his victims, but that he had despotic 
influence over the spirit and the will, until, in process of time, every evil deed, nay, every evil 
thought in every human heart was attributed directly to the instigation of ever-present, ever- 
mischievous fiends. The doctrine of the devil was not fully elaboi-ated until the period of tlie 
middle ages, "but he was regaixled then — as at the era of Jesus — as the Monarch of a rival 
Kingdom to tliat of The Almighty, having for his officers and subordinates legions of infericir 
demons, exercising sway over the powers of nature, the bodies and minds of men : in short, he 
was believed to be tlie sovereign — not only of the powera of darkness — but " The Prince of thin 
lower World," of all its peoples and kingdoms; that they wore his by divine grant, or — at all 
events — by divine permission. 

The primitive idea of a fiend, was, a being visible, tangible, and corix>rcal : a dweller on the 
Earth's surface, and attached Kke ourselves to particular places. They were sup]x>sed to be 
possessed of form and substance, also of loud voices, by the aid of which they were able to 
convei-se, sometimes with the true — sometimes with the unauthorised exorcist. An instance of 
the latter kind is given {Acts xix, 11) in the anecdote of the seven sons of Sceva who made >:o 
infelicitous a use of the name of Jesus in theii* incautations. 

The Rev, Chai*les Kiugsley, speaking of the people of England shortly before the Conquest, 
says — " They were more disjjosed 6y nature to worship the powers that did them harm than 
those that did them good, and their priestly {Christian) teachei-s {instead of eradicating this 
lendenci/^) dai'kened still further their notion of the world around as accursed bi/ sin and 
swamiing toith evil spirits. The gods and fairies of theii- old mythology had been transformed 
by the Church into fiends, alluring or loathsome, but all alike destructive to man, against whom 
the soldier of God, the celibate monk, fought day and night with relics, Agnus Deiy and Sign of 
Holy Cross. And, therefore, the Danelagh men, who feared not mortal swoi-d or axe, feared 
witches, ghosts. Pucks, Wills o' the wisp, werewolves, spiiits of the wells and of the ti-ees, and all 
dark, capricious, and hanuful beings whom the morbid fancy (w tlie astute r jmest) conjui'ed up 
out of the wild, wet, and unwholesome marshes, or the dark wolf-haunted woods. It was a 
strange world and a fair — that in which he dwelt — as much of it as he knew. What wa« it 
then beyond the horizon ; in the far east, west, north, south 1 Not to him — as to us, a world 
circular, round, circumscribed, mapped, botanised, zoologised ; a tiny planet about which eveiy- 
body knows or thinks he knows eveiything, but a world infinite, magical, supernatuml, because 
unknown (anc? because his New Testament taught him no better), a vast plain reaching no one knew* 
whence nor where, save that the moimtains stood on the four c6mei*s thereof to keep it steady, 
and the four winds of heaven Mew out of them ; and, in the centre, which was to him the 
squall yard in which he stood, such things as he saw, but beyond things unsi^eakable — dmgons, 
giants, 1*008, ores, witch-whales, gi'iffins, chimeras, satyrs, enchantei-s, Paynims, Samcen Emii's 
and Sultans, Kaisers of Constantinople — of Ind — and of Cathay ; and beyond tliem again lands 
and monsters as yet unknown. Mixed up with the (pihlieaf) cosmogony of an infinite flat plain 
called the Eartli there was joined, in his mind, also the belief in a flat roof above called Heaven 
{or the Firmament) on which, seen at times in visions thix)ugh clouds and stars, sat saints, 
angels, and archangels, for ever harping on their golden harps, and knowing neither vanity nor 
vexation of spirit, lust nor pride, murder nor war. — {And yet strange as it may seem, always 

* The italics in ])aroiithe808 are interpolated. 
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ready and wiUitig to helj) him in his wars, murders^ and piracies^ if oidy Ivt prayed them for it 
and paid tJiem for it,) And, underneath, a floor, the name whereof was Hell, the mouths 
whereof, as all men knew, might be seen on Hecla, Etna, and Stromboli ; and the fiends heard 
within, tormenting — amid Are and smoke and clanking chains — the souls of the endlessly lost. 
Yes, Nature had most miraculous powers, how far good, how far evil, who could tell ? The 
belief that God was the sole maker and niler of the universe (insisted up&n thottgh it was in the 
Old Testament) had come to be darkened by the cross-belief {derived from Jesus and his Apostles) 
that the material world had fallen under the dominion of Satan and his demons, that millions of 
spirits, good and evil in every degree, exereised continually powers over crops and cattle, mines 
and wells, storms and lightning, health and disease. Kiches, honoui*d, and royalties, too, were 
under the dominion of the powei-s of darkness. For tliat generation, which was but too apt {like 
the present) to take its Bible upside down, had somehow* a firm faith in the woixi of the devil, 
and believed devoutly his somewhat startling assertion that the kingdoms of the world were his, 
and the glory of them, for to him they were deli veiled and to whomsoever he would he gave them." 

For forty days (says the text) Jesus fasted in the wilderness. t Now it is demonstrably 
certain that, had Jesus taken upon him to the fall our human natui'e (as it is asserted he did), 
he could not possibly have survived such a fast. If, however, he were sustained by a principle 
or an organisation inore than human, then was he ^tiperhuman and as such '' not tried as we are." 
Hunger and thii'st might have had for him the same pangs as for the humblest of his followers, 
bat it had neither the same signs, the same effect, nor the same terror. (It was not until after 
forty days of total abstinence that he began to be hungry.) To the human subject there would 
have been in such a fast something far more appaling to the imagination, far more likely to 
reduce into submission to the behests jof the tempter than the mei^e suffering produced, and this 
"something" wo\ild be the certainty of an agonising deaih if the abstinence should be persisted 
in, Jesus had no teiTor of death before his eyes. He was sustained by the knowledge that his 
time was not yet ; that hunger, however keen, could not kill, and by the further knowledge — 
also peculiar to himself — that the deviTs power was subordinate to his own. 

That for forty days, therefore, all attempts on the part of Satan should fail in their object 
is scarcely to be wondered at It soon became clear to Satan that, if he wished to succeed, he 
must change his mode of attack. Jesus, though proof to mci*e physical suffering, might not be 
proof to ** ambition ;" to that lust of dominion by which the Tempter himself had fallen from his 
first estate, and which (in the Miltonic Satan at all events) was the great absorbing passion of 
his fiery soul. To make this experiment to best advantage, he carried Jesus to the summit of a 

* " Somuhow " — wiys Mr. Kingslcy. Yes — but Low ? Wa« it not so taught by the only CJii-istian teachers ? And 
the Christian teachers, in their turn, did they not derive the doctrine from the oxorcisniH of Jesus, and from the 
voinous recognitions of magic and witchcraft scattered tlu'onghout the Bible? It was tliere they found ample 
warranty for belief in the power and influence of millioM of spirits continually at war with man and God, resiHting 
successfully against both creature and Creator, and thereby proving themselves possessed of powers that neither Jesus 
nor his religion could subdw nor counteract. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole of the New Testament was more 
emphatically taught tlian that Hatau and his missionaries were everywhere, every\*'here powerful, every^vhore successftil, 
everywhere dragging thousands to endless toimeut for one Htray soul that Faith could snatch from his jaws to heaven. 
t The following is doubtless the true mythic source of the temptation {Dtut riii. and ix.): — 

*' 5 Thou shalt also consider in tliine heart, that, a« a man chasteneth Ids son, jio tlio Lord tby God chasteucth thee. 
*' 15 Who led thee through that gi-eat and terrible wilderness, wherein wire fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drought, where there teat no water ; who brought thee forth water out of tlie rock <»f flint. 

*• 16 Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not, that ho iliight humble thee, and 
that lie might prove thee, to do thee good at tliy latter end ; to know what tms in thine heart, whether thou wouldest 
keep his commandments or no ; that he might make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lotto doth man live. 

'♦ 18 And I fell down lief ore the Loud, asat the first, forty days and forty nights; I did neither cat bread nor drink water." 
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high mouutaiu, and '^theuoe showing him all the kingdoms of the earth in a moment of time '* — 
said unto him — ^^ If thou wilt fall down and worship me, all the power of these kingdoms |ind 
the glory of them will I give unto thee, for these kingdoms are mine, and I am able to dispose 
of them in any way that I please." 

It is just at this point that the credibility of the whole story breaks irretrievably down. So 
long as a history is composed of events that are within the bounds of possibility, it has, whatever 
fault else, the standard excuse that ^*such things viight have been.'' But when incidents are 
recorded that are beyond that boundary we know that they are untrue, and when some single 
circumstance (like this carrying of Jesus to the top of the mountain) happens to be the very 
foundation on which the whole story must of necessity rest, we know that, to prove it incredible 
is to prove all else connected with it incredible. It is one of those weak points which enables 
and compels us to pronounce a whole story from beginning to ending as a pure fabrication. 

Had Jesus no power to prevent this forcible abduction, this carrying to and fro of his sacred 
person by Satan 1 Or did he gi'aciously lend himself to the devil s delusion, and -permit him to 
play these silly pranks before High Heaven ] Did Satan, whose infei*nal cunning is as far *'past 
finding out " as the wisdom of God, Satan — who erstwhile figured as an archangel before the 
throne of the Eternal God — know so little of that God's ineffable glory, unbounded sway, and 
infinite majesty, as to conceive that ridiculous affectations of independent earthly dominion, such 
as these, would excite other than the overwhelming contempt and derision of Jesus ? Could he 
for one moment suppose that, in such a scheme, there was any possibility of success 1 If not, 
why did he try the experiment, and why should the Holy GJiost (Et iu, Sjnrite ?) force Jesus 
into the devil's clutches in order that it miglU be tried ] 

Again and again recurs the question — ^Were these dominions his to give 1 We — mortals tliat 
we are — ^know better. We know that God — ^the Creator of all things — is omnipotent. Was 
Christy then, more, ignorant than we are? Strange as such a question seems, there is only one 
answer to it, Jesus toas, must have been, ignoi*ant of tliis fact. How else could he be tempt eJ 
by the devil's offer ? If he knew, intuitively, that the devil's pretentions were a nullity, (here 
was no trial in t/ie case^ no more potency in this temptation than the last ; and the story of the 
temptation falls to pieces on the sole gi^ound that th^re was no temptation. 



..." With that, he took 
The Son of Go<l up to a mountain high. 
It was a moiintain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 
Lay pleasant. From his side two rivers flow'd, 
The one winding — the other straiglit—and left l>etwocn 
Fair cliampain with less rivers interveined. 
Then meeting, join'd their tribute to the sea. 



Fertile of corn the glelje, of oil and wiue ; 
With herds the pastures throng'd, witli flockw the hills. 
Huge cities and high tower'd that well might seoui 
The seats of mightiest monarchs, and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was nv»ni 
. For barren desart, fountninless and dry. 
To this high mountain top the Tempter broiip!it, 
Our Sanour. nn«l tifir train of words began." 

ParndiMf H&t/fiin'tf. 

But whi/ did the devil tjvke him into a high mountain 1 

The reply is contained in the text : " In order that he might thence show him all the king- 
doms of the earth." Herein we find the seci-et which betrays the origin of the whole story. 
The Genesaical writer, in recounting the histoiy of the Deluge laboured under the delusion that the 
earth was aflat plain, and that up above that solid Firmament which he supposed to be stwtched 
out above his head there was an immense reservoir of water, amply siifficient to reinstate over 
the earth's sur&ce that primeval condition of chaotic watei-s which had existed before the fiat of 
God had " divided the waters from the waters," and placed the Firmament between them. There, 
as he imagined, was store of water ample enough for all the purposes of that Deluge he professed 

P 
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to describe. Could not that same wondrous power which had carried it \ip bring it dami ? He 
knew not that every drop of rain that Mis to the earth's anrface must first rise /ram it Had 
he known this or even suspected it he would either have omitted the diluvian episode altogether 
or introduced it in a less pseudographic form. The mistake was beyond his ken, and, just 
because it was beyond the ken of that and many succeeding ages, the story obtained credence. 
In this age we know better. We know that the given conditions for a deluge such as is related 
are unproducible in Nature. But though we know better, we continue to believe in the Deluge, 
not because such an event did occur or could occur, but because our fathers believed it, because 
" faith is a virtue,'' and because the Bible is venerable, — not 'this part more and that part less, 
not more for its manifest truths than for its manifest untruths. Hence the dogma of the Deluge 
holds its own in our churches, and will continue to hold it until the ages of superstition and 
blind bigotry have passed further away. 

The mistake that was made by the Genesaical writer was the mistake also of the Synoptics. 
They knew no more of the rotundity of the earth than did the veriest savage of the then 
undreamt-of Antipodes. They very naturallj' supposed that, if a roan could only aaoend to a 
sufficient height from the Earth's surface, he might thence take a bird's-eye view of all the 
kingdoms it contained. 

JStU was tite devil as ignorant of the EartKs sJiape as the Synoptics were ? If not, how came 
he to make such a blunder] Did he not know that, if Jesus were a Demi-God, and — as such — 
gifted with eyes of omnipercipience, that he would be as well able to '' show him all the 
kingdoms of the Earth " from the plain of the wilderness as from the highest peak of the 
Himalayas ] But if, on the contrary, he supposed Jesus to be human, possessing only the 
ordinary ocular powers, was Satan so foolish as to suppose that, by carrying him to a certain 
elevation, his human eyes could thence behold all these kingdoms and all the glory of them in a 
moment of time f This could only occur through the operation of a miracle ; a miracle, too, that 
the devil must have i)erformed on the eyes of Jesus ! * so changing their original construc- 
tion as to make them capable of penetrating 8,000 miles of solid earth. But, if miracle were 
employed to effect this range of vision from the mountain top, it is obvious that the same miracle 
would have enabled Jesus to comprehend the whole Earth at a glance just as well from the plain 
as the mountain. In short, when we critically sift the narrative after this fashion and expose it 
sectionally to the light of reason, we arrive speedily at the only conclusion *the ' subject will 
admit — that of the gross ignorance eitlier of Satan (so matchless held in cunning) or, of the 
Evangelists. 

** Perplexed and troubled at hia bad success Still will bo tempting him who fails bim still 

The Tempter stood, nor liad what to reply. And never cease, though to his shame the more, 

Piscover'd in his fraud, thrown from his hope As of a swarm of flies in vintage time 

So oft, and the persuasive rhetoric About the \«-inc-press where sweet must is pour'd 

That sleeked his tongue and won so much on Eve, Beat off — returns so oft with humming sound, 

Thus far his oveimateh, who — self-deceived Or surging waves against a solid rock, 

And rash — l)oforehand had no better weighed I Though all to shivers dash'd, the assault renew, 

The strength he was to cope with or his own. i 80 Satan, who repulse upon repulse 

But, as a man who liad been matchless held | Met ever, and to shameful silence brought. 

In cunning, over-reached where least he thought Yet gives not o*er, though desperate of success 

To solve his credit, and, for very spite, His useless importunity renews.**— PartMfife Regained, 



* <* Others said. These are not the words of him that hath a devil. Can a devil open the ejfti of the Uindt'' But 
if it be incredible that a devil should open the eyes of a blind iiuin, how much more incredible Is it that he should be 
able to confer powers of vision (supernatural vision) upon a being superior to liimself. Imagine Satan improving the 
eyes of The Omniscient ! 
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The attack on Jesus ^' thi*ougli his ambition " having proved abortive, Satan's next attempt 
is *' upon his faith/' that (as the Deiiteronomist says) ^^ he might be proved to know what was 
ill his heart," and, for this purpose, he spirits Jesus away to the pinnacle of the Temple. " It is 
written,*' * — says Satan — " that the angels shall have charge over tliee, so that no evil may 
befal thee, that they shall bear thee up should'st^ thou perchance to stumble. If this thou dost 
believe^ show then thy faitJi, cast thyself down from hence, and thereby show thy confidence in 
the Written Law, in Gk)d, and in His over watchful care ; thus shalt thou show thyself to be 
that Son of Qod concerning whom this charge was given." 

The devil's object was to induce Jesus, by hurling himself down, to prove himself the 
important person he pretended to be, to demonstrate his faith both in the attributed prophecies 
and in his own Messiahship. Now that pseudo-faith which will not credit a statement without 
first proving it, that will not confide in a doctrine, or a prophecy, till it be demo^istraied, that 
hesitates to risk life here or hope hereafter until it has had time to reflect, reason, carefully weigh 
and calmly decide on evidence of things seen, known, unmistakable, exercising due caution, a 
free unbiassed judgment, stem, impartial, reckless of every consequence that stands between it 
and its honest, sober conviction — whether that consequence be heavenly bliss or helFs flames — 
tJiat Jesus knew and the de^41 knew (as we all know) was no faith at all. For Jesus to have 
tried such an experitnent as the one proposed would have been to admit that there existed in his 
mind some sort of lingering douht that could not be fully dissipated un^l his belief should be 
put to a practical test. This would have been, however, to undermine the undei'stood conditions 
which make faith " a virtue." There is no merit in believing that we have once tested. After 
practical proof, faith is for ever deposed, because it is no lonffer possible to doubt. When, there- 
fore, we are told by some ancient scribe, in some epistoloi obsciironim viromm that a whale 
swallowed a man, or a man a whale or a fiery furnace, to believe the story is faith and is a 
virtue ; but, to disbelieve it until we have proved it, is to doid}t, and is a vice, Jesus, knowing 
all this and the orthodox necessity of it almost as well as the Synoptics, refused compliance with 
the devil's invitation, retorting upon him with a counter quotation — " It is written again, thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." Ah — it is written ! That Jesus Christ, a member of the 
Trinity, should declare it, or that Jehovah willed it, is of merely minor importance ; but that it 
should be " written," written somewhere ! — the blow is too terrible, his hopes, his courage, his 
pride, his genius forsake him. Crushed, overpowered, les yeux effares, la tite petichante, les 
yen&ux sefrappant, la queue entre lesjambes, he slinks back to his native hell. 



*' So Satan fell, and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their pluming vans received him soft 
From his nnea«y station, and upbore 
As on a floating couch through the blithe air. 
Then, in a flowery valley set liim down 
On a green bank, and set before him, sprpad. 
A table of celestial food, divine 



Ambrosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life 
And', from the fount of life, ambrosial drink, 
That soon refreshed him wearied, and repairM 
What hui^ger, if aught hunger had impaired 
Or t>urst, and, as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his \nctory 
Over temptation and the Tempter proud.'' 

Paradite Regained, 



The early Christians considered all idolatera as ." woi-sliippers of devils," and, thereby, 
children of the devil, or possessed by devils. It was therefore an established usage to exorcise 
the brethren prior to conferring the lite of baptism. In the fifth century exorcism was practised 
upon infarUta prior to tfieir baptism, and this because, in the Augustinian theory of original sin, 



• If Satan know it was written^ and knew that what was Avritten applied to Jesus, he must have known that Jesus 
)iud the Creator were one and the saoie being. 
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all men were born in sin and belonged natuitdly to Satan*B kingdom. The term '* demoniac '' 
wiia applied by the Jews to persons afflicted with epilepsy, hypochondria, insanity, and generally 
• to other diseases of which the cause or character was obscure. This term was employed because 
it was commonly believed that such afflictions were caused by the actual internal presence of 
evil sphits. Persons thus affected were not supposed to be within the reach of (what we now 
term) tlie healing art. The only mode of cure attempted, or believed to be of possible service 
was— exorcism. To expel a devil — magic, not physic, was the remedy in vogue, and those 
niogiciaus who, by their many reputed successes, had gained special celebrity, were held in as 
pi'ofound a respect and were as much run after by simpletons and dupes as clever quacks and 
religious impostoi*s always are and always have been. To drive the devil out of a man, the 
process employed was genemlly that of incantation or adjuration. Incantations which consisted 
of certain magical words or sentences set to rhyme, and recited during the performance of 
jiiirticnlar ceremonies, were held in high repute, and were believed to be far more efficacious 
when supplemented by solemn adjurations addressed to the Evil One in the name of God. Thl'*, 
of course, was chiefly attributable to the belief that the devil and his associates stood in constant 
iiwe of the Ahnipfhty, so much so that they were terror-stricken even by the utterance of His 
Name. 

He therefore who, by his reputed sanctity or prophetic character was supposed able, as a 
vessel of honour or servant of God, to wield that name with greatest effect, would be the one 
person of all othei*8 peculiarly qualified as an exoi'cist, and would be just the sort of personage to 
be hunted by an ignorant and fanatical crowd, a crowd as eager to test his skill as to utilise it 
for the benefit of afflicted i*elatives. "Who, therefoTO, ao qualified for the office of exorcist as the 
Christ ? If all i)0\ver over evil spirits be derived or derivable in some sort from God, who so 
fitted to exercise it as the Son of God? The contemporaries of Jesus expected that he, as tlie 
Messiah, would be endowed with ejctraordinary power over evil spirits, and he is i^epresented by 
the Synoptics, not only as having the power, but as constantly exeixiising it. And, indeed, a 
C.^hrist not possessing such powei*s would be reduced to a lower level than that of the prophets, 
nay, than the common Jewish exorcists. To describe Jesus therefore as other than an exoix^ist 
would have been to describe him as other than the expected Messiah, and would have made con- 
fusion worse confounded. There was certainly one other counse open to them. Instead of 
proclaiming Jesus as the exorcist he icaa not they might have told the Jews fmnkly and honestly 
that the national expectations were founded on a mistake, that the current demon ology was a 
delusion, that Jesus did not profess to cast out devils, for the simple reason that there were no 
devil>» to cast out. But this was averse to their genei'al scheme, and required a stretch of know- 
ledge and penetration altogether beyond their intellectual ability ; required, in fact, that 
itnt^)irafion which has been so gratuitously put to their credit. A world not peopled by demons 
WiiH Ji world undreamt of in their philosophy. They simply recounted those phenomena as they 
received them fmm the popular belief, and from the current tniditions concerning the nominee of 
the Baptist. When the reality of demoniacal possession was the universal belief, the Synoptics 
were i\s unlikely to be si>ecially exempt from the general superstition as divinely instructed on 
the rotundity of the earth, or as to the ridiculous folly of exorcism as a cure of disea.se. (" Lord ! 
what fools these morttils are.") Modem science has scouted the notion of " possession," and has 
ousted demoniacs from the world of fact to the world of fiction. But the Evangelists were 
neither sceptics nor natuml philosophei's. Underneath those yellow moonbeam nightcaps with 
which a reverent posterity has jwlomed their closely-shaven heads was lodged the usual modicum 
(f inspiration as of brains. In the general ignorance and credulity which siUTOunded them, and 
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which they fully shared, no other course was open to them, and this irf the tnie explanation of 
the marvels they i*elate. John lived at a later i)criod, was a better educated and eomewhat wiser 
man, and he omitted all reference to demoniacs and exorcisms from his version, believing them 
probably, what they weix;, mere morbid delusions, and regarding the introduction of any such 
elements into, the biography of Jesus as a dangerous mistake, because certain some day to be 
exploded. 

The whole history of the exorcisms of Jesus, as far a,s related, Ls before us in the synopsis 
annexed. We may there see what the demons were, how they acted on the energnraen, and how 
Jesus expelled them. A i*ational diagnosis of all the hypothetical symptoms produced by 
demoniacal possession would be a valuable addition to science, and (if Jesus did not deliberately 
deceive the witnesses as to the actual cause of such symptoms) a valuable auxiliary to modern 
l)hy8icians, enabling them to relegate many puzzling cases to the more a2)propriate province and 
prognosis of the clergy — " the physicians of souls." The effect of the Satanic possession npon 
the victim possessed appears to have varied considerably, this difference being caused mainly, 
l)erhaps, by the particular sort^ of devil that had taken a fancy to him as a chateau vivanty that 
had entered without invitation, and that abided sorely against his wish, — a blight, a cui*se, a 
constant miseiy, from which the poor wretch w^as powerless to rid himself. The age, place, and 
period were specially uufoitunate. Spirits of malignity, cunning, cruel, and revengeful, Dews, 
Claricaunes, Phookas, Kelpies, these alwunded in Palestine.t But the Robin Goodfellows, 
Brownies, Banshees, — the familiar and gentle sprites of our own more modern faiiyland, were 
then unknown. The white elves, harmless, playful, and l)enevolent (that quite as surely existed 
as the dark and wicked ones) had either not that iiTCsistible propensity to the " Elphinomania of 
possession" the others had, or had not as yet included the Holy Land within the limits of their 
geogi'aphical excursus^ and knowing, as we do, for how many centuries the benign influences of 
Christianity have been excluded from those undiscovered bournes, to all of which in earliest pre- 
historic times the eraissai'ies of Satan so rcadily had found their way, their absence from 
Palestine is leas to be wondered at than deplored. 

Of the numerous exorcisms attributed to Jesus it Ls unfortunate we have details of so few, 
but those few amply suffice to make up a curious category, enabling us to form a tolerably 
accurate opinion both as to the character of the demons themselves, and their mode of opei'ation 
upon tlie human subject. Tlius we read of devils that produce — 

Dumbness, Deafness, 

Blindness, Infihmity, 

Epilepsy, Insanity. 

In the cases narmted, dumbness, deafness, blinducs:^, and mlsfortuues of like character arc, oil 
the questionable authority of the Evangelists, said to have been cautied by indwelling fiends. 
Nobody believed, because nobody knew, that the diseases wei-e deeply seated in the human 
fi-ame, and eiudicable only by time and care. Believing, as they did, that they were caused 
solely by the presence of a devil — it followed logically that the infirmities would disappear the 
moment the devil was exorcised. 



» 'I'l 



Tin's sort (s.nyH Jesus. Mark U. 20) comes out )>y nothiug tmt prnyrr ami fastinj^. Other s^rh — ^Icsh stublKirn 
(Acti jrije» 12) iwc driveu out by y«^/»A,— /.e., by nrticlos of dnq^rry or clothing, clcau or unclean, imprcgiintcd with 
A><m<-« o/St. PauL 

t Why is it that mftguammons spirits found no home tlicre ^ Win it Ijcrnusc that (to the Jewish prrtjilo) thoSpirit 
of Mafmnnimity was less familiar than that of national pnde and relit^ious cxdusivenesH. 
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Bub how shall we reconcile these narrations with the following : — 

** And the Lord said unto bim, Who hath made man's mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or 
the blind ? have not 1 the Lord? " — Ex, iV. 11. 

Among other peculiarities we find the following : — 
Devils that can speak with a loud voice. 
Devils that know more of Jesus than their Master did, that can call him by name, know 

where he was bom, and know him to he the Son of the Most High God. 
Unclean devils. 
Dumb and deaf devils. 
Insane devils. 
Fierce devils. (Mad.) 

Devils that (actually!) adjure Jesus "in the Name of God" to leave them alone, know- 
ing perfectly well that Jesua was hiniaelf God ! ! If the thing were not so solemnly 
true it would be supremely ridiculous. 
Devils that amuse themselves by casting human beings (also animals'^) into fii'e and 

water to destroy them. 
Devils (inexperienced in necromantic etiquette) that leap upon the exorcists themselves, 
rending and stripping them naked. 
One feature in the Messianic exorcisms is somewhat confusing. Why should Jesus com- 
mand the devils not to speak 1 The reason given, " because they knew him" seems to our weak 
understanding, the very reason they ought to speak. That which makes the injunction the 
more strange is that, on particular occasions, they did speak and declared all they knew. Tlie time 
motive of Jesus (Mark i, i5) was not modesty, but /ear. One of those from whom Jesus had cast 
out a devil " went out and began to publish it much, insomuch that Jesus could no more openly 
enter the city, but was without in desert places." Was it because he was apprehensive that without 
special precautions his proclamation as Son of God might expose him to the enmity of the Chief 
Priests, and that their sentence might reverse the irreversible — the decrees of fate — by which 
the very day and hour and manner of his death were predetermined 1 This would have been an 

• All sprites, good or evil, are originally of the eiime genus. Just as the ** Darwiuiau" races have spruug from 
the mythical monkey (as did the monkey from the toad, and the toad from the sponge) and have become, by natural 
selectioiif white or black, fair or foul, savage or civilised, so did the genii whether of light or darkness — descend from 
man, and took their shape, proclivities, and hereditary lineaments, from the mental peculiarities of the primeval stock, 
and seem, like man, to have liad the power in a remarkable degree, and always by the Law of Natural Selection, of 
accommodating themselves to the provailing capacity, the prevailing ignorance, and prevailing belief of whatsoever age 
or country they might chance to exist in. But whilst they flourish and thrive, increase and multiply, wheresoever they 
can breathe the air of credulity — it is remarkable how fatal to nil tlie tribe is the deadly atmosphere of Positivism aud 
Scepticism. Each member of the Gadarene legion belonged to the family described by Shakespeare; one of those 
•* merry wanderers of the night" 

^' That jest to Oberon and make him smile 
' When he a fat and lean fed horse beguiles, 

Keighiug in likeness of a filly fonl ; 

And sometimes lurks he in the gossip's bowl 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks against her lips he bobs. 

And on her withered dewlap pours the ale 

That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skims milk and sometimes labours in the quorn, 

And bootless makes the breathless housewife chui-n. 

And sometimes makes the beer to bear no barm ; 

Misleads night wandei-ers, laughing at their hann." 
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uutimelj dhwuenieiU indeed, *' for how theu Hhould the Scriptui*es be fultiUed that thus it must 
be]" The reason that Jesus avoided and di-eaded publicity and wandered in fear in desert 
places was, that, during his earlier career, the dogma of the Divine Sonship was only in the first 
stages of concoction. The foetus of the dogma was in its author's brain, but it was as yet 
unshaped, undeveloped, unensouled. The £uth of Jesus in his own dogma was not yet absolute. 
'' Make dogma absolute," says Thackeray, <' and to inflict or to suffer death becomes easy and 
necessary: and Mahomet's soldiers shouting Paradise! Paradise! and dying on the Christian 
spears, are not more or less praiseworthy than the same men (acting from the same mistaken 
impulse, the same fanaticism) slaughtering a townful of Jews, or cutting off the heads of all 
prisoners who would not acknowledge that there was ^ but one prophet of GKxL' Make a fidth 
or a dogma absolute and persecution becomes a logical consequence, and Dominic bums a Jew, 
or Calvin an Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizabeth or Mary a Papist or Protestant, or their 
father both or neither, accoixling to his humour, and acting without any pang of remoi*se, but, 
on the contrary, with strict notions of duty fulfilled." 

Make faith in One sole mediator an absolute dogma, and heaven accessible only through 
Jesus, and Hell becomes a logical consequence; eternal justice remorseless, and unending torture 
the familiar idea — as it is the damning disgrace — of a religion that claims to be, and u in 
defiance of its own profanities, a religion of mercy and pity, of forbearance and loving-kindness* 
And why is this ? It is that the Spirit and Dogma of Christianity are waging a pei'petual war. 
Let us hope the day is not far distant when all that is holy and good, and venerable, and 
sublime, in the religion of Jesus will rebel, and trample under its feet all that is base, 
heathenish, nanx)wminded, and infamous : when Christianity shall i*enounce ito letter and go 
forth armed with the love of Qod, conquering and to conquer, disaiming the sceptic, putting to 
shame the scomer, and winning a sinful world back to the arms of a loving God, not by its faith, 
its bribes, or its threats, but by its gentleness, its charity, by its pure simplicity, above all by its 

EXAUPLE. 

One devil, in one man, appears to have been quite sufficient to cause intense torment : but 
poor Mary Magdalene was tenanted by seven, nor does there appear to have been any limit to 
the number that a single individual might be compelled, nolens volens, to find accommodation for. 
That it should be possible for any one human being to be possessed of seven devils seems 
marvellous, and furnishes siiggestionee falsi for serious reflections on the subject of overruling 
providence. What then shall we say to one person being posscitsed by two thousand ! ! ! Yet we 
find an instance among others of a legion of devils quitting the body of one man and thence 
entering into a herd of swine two thousand in number. Now, as we cannot suppose each pig to 
have received less than one devil (unless by putting sanity on the rack we can compel f^elief in 
the quaint phenomenon of half a devil, quarter devil, or vulgar fraction of a devil), and since we 
know that the whole two thousand rushed simultaneously into the sea : and know also tliat tliis 
general stampede was occasioned by the devils that came out of one man, it is quite clear that 
this poor unfortunate Gadarene, this most pitiable being on record, was |X)ssessed by two 
thousand devils at least, perliaps tliousands more. Surely such cases were not common in those 
good old times I Surely the number of demoniacs in the world at that awful period was smaller 
than the evangelical accounts would lead one to suppose, or the human race, thus left exposed 
to the tender mercies of so many millions of devils, could scarcely have been worse off in the 
warmest latitude of Satan's kingdom. 

In the instance referred to, the devils, before entering the swine, ask the permission of Jesus 
to do so, begging him " not to send them out of tliat countr}' into the deep," and Jesus taking 
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pity on their distress, grants the request. But had he no jnty for the swine ? Are we to be 
driven to the conchision that this wholesiUe destruction of private property could be the result 
of collusion and conspiracy between exorcist and demons ] Could it be more important to 
humour the unnatural caprices of a parcel of vicious iiends who had no right where they were, 
who had no right out of hell, than to exercise humanity towainls the brute beast ; justice, or 
common honesty towards the owners ? What wonder, then, the Gadarenes should so little 
appreciate the honour and advantages of the Messianic visit that they should wait upon him in 
a body and ** pmy him to depart out of their coasts 1 " What wonder, even, if they had done a« 
did the Nazarenes, if " they had risen up and thrust him out of their countiy," or led him to 
the brow of the "steep place" alluded to, that they might " cast him down headlong into the 
seal" {Lukeh\2^). 

The Rev. Chas. Kingsley, in his " Lives of the Early Henuits," makes a remark which may l^e 
applied with equal tinith to the New Testament. " Against one mistake the reader must be 
warned, the theoiy — namely — that these biogi-aphies were written as religious i-omances, 
edifying but nob historical, to be admired but not believed. There is not the slightest evidence 
that such was tho case. They were written by men who believed the stories themselves, who 
knew othera would believe them, and who intended that they should do so, and the stories were 
believed accoi-dingly, and have been taken as matter of fact by the whole Christian body." A 
little exaggeration here and there (or tho introduction now and .then, on the Darwinian 
j)rinciple, of a supposed missing link) was not regarded as a crime, nor were the consequences of 
i-epeated exaggerations when applied to the same narrative taken into account by any one or 
number of the successive scribes who re- wrote or translated it. 

Jesus having himself practised exorcism and having coufened the same power on his 
disciples, that power should by right be iiermanent in the Church : but exorcists and demoniacs 
have disappeared together. The advance of civilisation seems to have robbed the devil of much 
of his former importance, and to have deprived the dews of all the power they ever possessed, a 
power which they exercised over the human race at 07ie time (when legions of devils or semi- 
demi-devils were in fashion) with such peculiar and terrible severity. 

But vrh&t proof have we that a race of evil spmts ever did exercise a sway over the human 
race such as is described and commonly believed 1 It U an indisputable historical fact that the 
demonology then current in Palestbe did not take its rise in Scripture nor in any known 
exteraal revelation. We can trace its development step by step. We know that only a very 
small portion of the general Jewish belief was of home-growth. We can distinguish which 
country and mythology produced this part of the doctrine and which that. We know that the 
demonology then extant was only a "passing phase" of an ever-changing belief, a phase of recent 
origin ; and, unless seized upon and stereotyped by some such being as Jesus, of speedy 
extinction. To say that it was the cunent belief is to say all that can be advanced in support 
of its reality. But Jesus, both by the language he used, by his general mode of dealing with it, 
and by his very silence as to its untruth, accepted, sanctioned, and confirmed it. He took it 
just as lie fouful if, a doctrine compounded of all sorts of disorderly fragments, the result of a 
thousand baseless speculations, the patchwork of a thousand foreign superstitions, the hideous 
offspring of a thousand morbid phantasmas, and without any sort of amendment, or correction, 
or explanation, adopted it ae true. But, if the curi'ent demonology was a delusion, and exorcism 
a solemn farce, how could it be possible that Jeeus, the Son of God, could lend himself to such 
an imposture '? 

" WhoHo buttstcth himself of n false gfift is like cloUils and wiud witbout rniu."— /^-or. xxr. 
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To give a satisfactory answer seems difficult indeed. One of the best replies (reconciliatoiy) 
that has appeared ruus as follows : — 

** Whether or not these popular conceptions of the devil and his influence were materially 
or spiritually interpreted by Jesus it is impossible to say ('?). He may have accommodated his 
language to suit the popular belief, lohich involves nothing unworthy Ms sinless duiracter (ly* 

How any educated man, possessing one grain of concientiousness, or of sound moral percep- 
tion, could pen so Jesuitical a sentence as this, could betray so transparent a desire to hide the 
unwelcome tnith, could be guilty of setting such a trap for the weak and unwary, and of 
baiting it with such wretched sophistry, passes honest understanding. The writer admits tliat 
" unless such were his motive, belief in his divinity is still less possible." But who ever heard 
of a ** pure and sinless ^ chai*acter lending itself to the propagation of loathsome heathen super- 
stitions, '^ accomodating its language " to a palpable untruth ? How much less sinless, how much 
more Godlike, and noble, and fearlessly honest (if he knew it), to have proclaimed the lie and 
undeceived the multitude, instead of putting his seal to it thenceforth and for ever. 

Another argument used (probably) by the same writer, nins as follows : — 

" When it is remembered, that before even the Synoptic gospels were written, the miraculous 
incidents in Christ's life must have fixed themselves in the memoiy of the populace under the 
conditions of the popular belief, it is difficult to see that there was any other courae open to 
the Evangelical historians,* even if they did not share the common belief of their countrymen,t 
than to adopt the current representations. They had no intei'est in the scientific accuracy or 
inaccuracy (i,e., tJie truth) of their representations. J Their object was different and higher ; it 
was to show the power, wisdom, and goodness (of what f of the truth f No !) of tJie Saviour, 
qualities which are equally manifest whichever theory be adopted. This view of the question, 
which is held to be in conformity with sound science (!), and sound criticism (!), presents itself 
almost in'esistibly to the candid and impartial (!) student of the Bible, when he bears in mind 
that Uiere is not/iing in tlte recorded examples of demoniacal possession differing from the ordinary 
symptoms of epilepsy, Kypocfiondria, and insanity, which are not noio beyond the physicians' 
skill," — CJtan^hers's Encyclopcedia. 

One might wonder whether the writer of this article ever read the accounts he refers to : 
whether he ever noticed that in Matt, viiL, Mark v,, Luke viii, in which the devils go out of the 
human body into the bodies of swine. Was it an "oixlinary disease" that was transmitted 
instantaneously from the one to the other 1 Do "ordinary diseases" ever call the physician by 
name, praying him to " have mercy on them," and " not send them out of the countiy ]" Was 
it " a disease " which leapt out of the seven sons of Sceva, which ^ overcame them and prevailed 
against them," so that they fled the house, each and all of them naked and icoutuled?^ Was it a 
disease " spake to them " saying " Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye ?" Were the 
** spirits of divination " such as Paul cast out — ordinary diseases ? Did the writer ever read of 

• What about tho itutj^ratioH ? Must " the tnitli," step politely from the pathway that "almighty credulity" may 
take precedcDce ? Hunt the floating trn<liH<m» couceriiing Jesus uot givo place to that absolute truth which in tho sine 
iiua tion of God's majesty ? 

f As they of course did. 

X But what if tho whole story is based in a scientific impossibility ? 

§ Tho writer would tell us, jwrhnps, that this anecdote was inw^-ted liy the Kvangelical hibtoriau ^' just as he 
n-ceived it from the current tradition," but, if it be not true, if it be an utter fnlsehwKl, what right lias it here, in this 
Micred book ? That which is false in science is false in religion, and it is only a false priest would pretend the contrary. 
AV'hat we seek for and must luive on the page of revelation is not a number of old women's fables fresh fi'om the mint of 
cuiTcut heathen tradition,— but sterling truths, which no malignity can gainsay. 
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those unclean spiiits (in Mark Hi) which, when they saw Jesna, fell down before him, myingj 
" Thou art the Son of God Most High 1 " Or, (in Lake iv.) where the evil spirit replies to Jesu8 
in a loud voice "Art thou come to destroy us? " Or of the other spirits which ask him if ** he 
came to torment them* be/are their time?" Is there nothing in these recorded examples different 
from the o^^dinary symptoms of ejnlepsy, or from any other disease whatsoever 1 Is there nothing 
hei'e beyond the skill of modern physic ? 

The truth is — that between lite)*al belief in the actual exorcisms of a Christ of actual demons 
and disbelief in the whole stoiy, there is no golden mean. If Jesus were God, and the doctrine 
of demonology false, he ought not (and he would not), by his actions, and by his words, and 
in the legacy left to his disciples, to have given it the sanction of his mighty name. 

He who seeks to advance his cause by false pretences, be he human or be he superhuman, 
is equally a hypocrite. The sanctity of his person and character, the grand sublimity of his 
position only aggravates the offence. And if, besides demonology being a tissue of absurdi- 
ties, Jesus were not the Son of God, if he had no title even to the rank of demi-god, daring 
nevertheless to say ^* I with the finger Qf God cast out devils,'* then was he (and we need not fear 
to say it, nor, in saying it, to fear the indignation or possible persecution of the biblical enthu- 
siast) a dissembler, a blasphemer, or deluded, but in no sense wiser or holier than those other 
vagabond Jew exorcists of whom Luke speaks in such terms of contempt. 

In Judea demonology existed ptnor to Christianity, and, at the ei*a of Jesus, had assumed tlie 
form familiar to us in the gospel narratives. (This fact alone, duly estimated, speaks volumes.) 
The new religion was amalgamated with, and grafted upon the old^ superstition by Jesus himself. 
Thus fused together, they spread gradually abix>ad into distant parts, where, under the designation 
of " Christianity '* the baser elements of the new creed, and the heathen origin of those elements 
were unsuspected and unknown. The religion as a peifect whole was attributed to Christ. In 
those countries in which the new faith was carried by Paul and his following, it was met by 
oth^ superstitions, many and various, equally silly, perhaps, but equally well rooted in the 
popular belief. In Thrace it encountered Hecate, the Goddess of Magic, of Heaven and Hell, of 
Earth and Sea, with serpents twining in her hair, and serpents issuing from lier feet, bearing in 
her hand a lighted torch, sunx>unded by hideous phantoms, by demons, and by witclies. 

In the Teuton paganism it met with another witch " Vala — or the Wise Woman." Rome 
again had its ''Striga and Yenefica;" in shoi% eveiy nation with which Christianity came in 
contact had its own peculiar systematised supei*stition ; and, in order to succeed, it must either 
root these systems out, or establish itself upon a compromise. But Christianity strong as it was, 
revolutionary as it was, — strong enough in moral elements to displace the old mythologies all 
over Europe, — was not strong enough utterly to destroy them. Its most visible and more imme- 
diate effect was, rather, the introduction of new matter; new beliefs to add to the old ones. 
And, in fact, it added far more superstitions than it destroyed. Some of these heathen beliefe 
were alien to the simple morality, purer benevolence, and monotheistic teaching of Christianity, 
and were almost altogether irreconcilable with its geneitd spirit. Christianity ought, therefore 
(if under the guidance and control of a Comforter), to have rooted them out, and exposed their 
fallacy. But it failed to do this, because, instead of meeting them with a declaration of '' no 
quarter," it met them in a spirit of compromise. But whilst it had not the strengbli of a divinity 
with which to sweep them out of its path, it had enough of iufiuencc to change and modify them, 
and hence it is that, in modified form, we find them continuing to exist, in the home of their 
birth, side by side with Messianic illusions and Pei'sian phantoms, to the present honi*. Pagan- 
ism and Christianity blended their theological, ethical, and demonological conceptions together 
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into forms of belief that pai*took almost equally of all. The progeny of this ill-assorted luiiou 
waS| as might be expected, no honour to its parentage; but of all the strange hybrids thus 
ushered into the world, the first in historical importance, and woret in feature as in chai'acter, 
was WITCHCRAFT. 

Thus introduced to each other by the religion of Galilee, Pagan witches and Jewish demons 
formed a sacred alliance, the devil welding them together. Insensibly the demoniacs of Judsea 
glided into the folk " bewitched " of England, Germany, and France, differing slightly in the 
different places according to the foim of sorceiy previously in vogue in each locality. As time 
rolled on these beliefs underwent various changes, but for fifteen hundred years from the birth of 
Christianity they spread, ramified, and deepened in intensity, and this because the doctrine of the 
devil had all this time been slowly developing itself. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Satan was a far more important personage than at the 
era of the Evangelists. Precisely as men's acquaintance with Grod was decreasing, as* the ideal 
mimcles and revelations ceased and^he memoiy of them giew fainter, so did their acquaintance 
with the devil and interest in things devilish seem to expand. When the old style of demoniacs 
went out of vogue a newer style came in. Demonology was as rampant as ever but its fashion 
had changed. Instead of subordinate devils acting under the immediate command of their chief, 
or governed only under their own caprice, it came to be believed that Satan's most active agents 
wei*e women, who had sold themselves to him body and soul, sealing the compact with their own 
blood ; that it was these, who, by means of charms, incantations, concoctions and the like, raised 
tempests, blasted crops, inflicted barrenness on man and beast^ or mcking pain on their enemies; 
in short, that caused nearly all the pains, sorrows, accidents, xliseases, and general evils that 
afflicted the human race. The demons, the rank and file of the infernal army, were neither 
banished the earth, nor less powerful for mischief, but they were now under petticoat govern- 
ment. At dead of night, on what w«re termed '^ witches' sabbaths," the demons and the witches 
were said to meet on hallowed ground, there amusing themselves by dancing, by obscene revels, 
and the most infamous debauchery ; the aixh-fiend himself sometimes joining them and acting as 
master of the ceremonies. The witches, by virtue of their compact, had acquired a certain power 
over the demons. Demons and demoniacs were as plentiful as ever, the only difference being 
tliat cei*tain elderly ladies, distingiiees for beauty as intelligence, exereised over the evil spirits a 
control to which they had not been accustomed in their native land — Palestine or Persia. 

Hence arose Witchcraft, that strange frenzy which, for so long a period, was universal in 
Europe, and which filled its annals for four hundred years with atrocities the most cruel and 
bloody it has ever fallen to the lot of the historian to relate : cruelties, the mere perusal of which 
fills the mind with hon*or and indignation, but which, so far from being discouraged by Chris- 
tianity, were encouraged by it, were in feet educed/r<wi it. It was zealously fostered, first, by the 
Catholic clergy, and then, no less, by the Protestant. Indeed it was the clergy at all times who 
were the chief exponents of the witch-creed^ who were foremost in the ranks of the fanatics, and 
in the van of persecution. 

The inevitable consequence of the recognition and impetus thus given to it by Jesus was, that 
demonology, instead of being rejected by Christianity, became an important and integral part of 
its doctrine. Had he and his fol1owei*s taught its fallacy as publicly and denounced it as fear* 
lessly as they taught the fundamental principles of a jntrer religion, as they denounced the 
hypocrisy and unrighteousness of the age, the whole history of the Christian Church from that 
time to the present would have stood out in bolder and grander relief from the barbarism and 
paganism of the world outside ; would have received a development that would have redeemed it 
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from many vulgar and degrading concomitants, that would have brought the simple beauty of ite 
sentiment and pure morality of its leading precepts into far greater harmony with its doctrine, 
and rendered it a much greater and more lasting blessing to mankind than it has been, is, or can 
be. It is no fault of Jesus nor of the Synoptics that Europe in this nineteenth century is not as 
thickly i^eopled with demons and demoniacs as was Palestine at their own era, but succeeding 
ages have no more respected the precise teaching of Jesus in this respect than in so many other 
of those maxims of his which would be Ladispensabiy necessary to an exact conformity. In the 
Christian belief demojiology was thus perpetuated, though its type had changed, and though it 
has since undergone further transformations. But whilst the doctrine has varied in form, it has 
never varied in the tenacity of its hold upon the general ci*edulity, for it continues to be, in fact, 
the most persistent l)elief of the ignorant, degnvded, and orthodox, all the world over without 
regard to the dominant religion. Though less general or decided in England than formerly, and 
now confmed chiefly to the vulgar and illiterate, this decadence is due less to Christian progi*ess 
or Chi*istian enlightenment than to Christian retrogression, or to the scepticism of modem civil- 
isation, before which the deit^ ex vmchind recedes as her own i-ational and scientific positivism 
expands. .Under Christianity cdone the belief has gained nothing but strength. In the deepest 
dai'kness of the middle ages Christian speculation^ were the sole study of the learned and the 
pious, while science and art were not only discouraged, but were suspected and decried as " works 
of the devil," so much so, that the pioneei's of knowledge met with as little tolerance at the hands 
of a fanatical mob of priests and dupes as did the practice of witchcraft. The English and 
Scotch witch-finders, witch-doctors, and witch-burners, were all Christians, and at this very day, 
the belief in the devil's existence, power, and influence, has its stronghold less in the pagan than 
the Christian world, and — there — less among the laity than the clergy. 

The art of Magic, in its earlier heathen conception, was identical with Fetiohism, according 
to which many natural substances and all medicines* in l*epute had certain inherent mcigicat 
qualities, and it was also believed that certain rites, observances, and incantations had power 
per 86 to provoke various mysterious or'hyperphysical efiects. The idea that these qualities were 
known and these efiect-s produced through the agency of evil spirits, or that the power of the 
sorcerer himself was obtained through a covenant with the devil was not entertained, and, 
naturally, could not be entertained, until, aloug with Christianity, the doctrine of the devil had 
been obtruded on the popular mind. The following interesting account is extracted froiu 
Chambers 8 E'iicyclopixdia : — 

*' When witclicvnft came to be prosecuted as heresy, the jMirt assigned to woioau in the Scriiiturc account of thr 
Fall f led to her being looked upon as 8i)eciHlly suited to l»e tlic tool of the devil. Founded on this circumstanci', n 
uon:$tant clement of the creed of Avitchcraft ^^as that of coi'ual intercourse between i;\'itches and evil spirits. The devil 
A> as supposed to tempt them in the form of a wooer, \ and the unholy compact to bo consummated in carnal fasluou. 
I^ho bargain was usually in wnting, signed with the witch's own bh)ocL She was rebaptised, receiving a new name, 
and had to trample on the crosi), and renounce God and Christ (among llonmu Catholics — also the Virgin Mary), in 
forms parodying the renunciation of the devil in the formula of Christian baptism. A mark was impressed upon some 
part of her body, tliis mark remained for ever after insensible, and was the means of discovery employed by the witch- 
iinders. The ppwers conferred by Satan on these covenanted servants of his v.ere essentially the same as had alwayn 
bi'cn nttiibutcd to sorcerers. The mode of exorcising them was also the same, Wz., by cliarms, incantations, concoc- 



• The natural curative jwwer of medicines was, if suspected at all, altogether subordinate to their supposed 
magical properties, and such curative effects qs followed their use were attributed less to the medicines themselves than 
to the mystical way in which the herbs were gathered, or to the shibboleth pronounced over them by the wise woman 
or fortune-teller who prepared them. — ( Vith ^AjwthtoiiiS) 

f Eve was the witch ; and the serpent the evil sjnrit. 

X See QtH, vi. 2, bearing in mind that all spirits, good or evil, were in that ago spoken of as Sons of Go<l. 
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tioiiB, &«. The only change was in the theory.* TheBO myntic ritos, iuKteail of prodncing their effects by an inheivnt 
virtue, were merely symbola by which the witch conveyed her behests to the devil and his ministers, who obeyed them 
acrording to compact. Another difference to be noted is, that the power was to be exclusively directed to work exiX, U% 
raise storms, blast crops, render men and beasts barren, inflict racking pain on an enemy, or make him pine away in 
sickness, which was usually done by making an image of wax and sticking it full of pins, or setting it to melt away 
liefore a fire. If a witch attempted to do good, the devil was enraged and chastised her. A remarkable circumstance 
(n vy) is that witches seem to have been powerless to serve theii* own interests, for they remained poor and miserable. 
A prominent point in nitchcraft was the ^it«lies' ^ Sabbaths.' First anointing her feet and shoulders vd^ a salve 
made of the fat of murdered or unbaptised cliildrcn, tlie witch mounted a broomstick, distaff, rake, or the like, and, 
making )ier exit by the chimney, rode through the air to the place of rende7A*ou8. If her own particular demon-lover 
eame to fetch her, ho sat on the staff before and she behind, or he came in the shape of a goat and carried her off on his 
back. At the place of assembly, the arch-devil, in the shape of a large goat with a black human countenance, Eat on a 
high chnir, and the witches and demons paid homage by kneeling to him and kissing his i>oKteriors. The feast was 
lighted up with torches, all kindling at a light burning between the horns of the great goat Among the viands there 
wasuo bread or salt, and they drank out of ox-hoofs and horses* skulls, but the meal neither satisfied the appetite nor 
nourished. After eating and di'inking they danced to music played on a bagpi^je with a horse's head for the bag and a 
cat's tail for the chanter. In dancing they turned their backs towards one another. In the intervals they narrated to 
one another what mischiefs they had done, and planned more. The revel concluded with obscene debauchery, after 
which the great goat burned himself to ashes, w^hich were divided among the 'nitchcs to raise storms with. They 
^'turned as they came,, and the husband was kept from being aware of the wife's absence by a stick being laid in 
the bed which he mistook for her. The places of meeting were always such as had feelings of solemnity and awe 
attached to them derived from tradition or otherwise, the more noted are known to have been places of sacrifice in 
heathen time8.f 

*' The prosecutions for T^-itehcraft form one of the most deplorable ejiisodes in himian history. They show more 
strikingly than ai>ything else has ever done, on the one hand, what relentless cruelty human nattire is capable of under 
the influence of a fanatical delusion ; and, on the other, how little reliance is to bo plact^d on any number of witneffe.i * 
when any extensive excitement prevails on a subject involving the sentiment of wonder. Multitudes will be found 
t^stif j-ing. and testifying honestly, to alleged facts that fall in with the prevailing l^elief, but having no better founthitiou 
than their o>vti heated imaginations, than tlie hideous phantoms that dance before the eyes in fever or delirium. 

»' In the early laws of Borne (the Twelve Tables) there were penal enactments against him who should bewitch the 
fruits of the earth, or conjure away his neighbour's com into his own field. A century and a half later 170 Soman 
ladies were convicted of poisoning under the pretence of charms and incantations, which led to additional laws againfit 
such practices. But, in all this, the j^nalties were directed against those who liad done, or were believed to have done, 
])ositive injury to another ; and this is probably the meaning of the Mosaic law against witchcraft.§ At all events, in 
the heathen world, the mere possessing or Iwing believed to possess supernatural powers was not in itself a crime. It 
was feared, no doubt, as being liable to be turned to malicious purposes, but, on the whole, magic was looked upon as a 
beneficial art, l^eing, in fact, the only form of healiny art knmcn, and in part, also, the » religion ' of domestic life. (Such 
was the asi^cfr of Witchcraft in Heathendom prior to the advent of Christianity, after which it untlerwent a great 
though almost iraiierceptible change.) Oonstantine, in the fourth century, while ordaining cajntal punishment for thow 
who practised noxious charms against the life or health of others, is careful to protect from prosecution all magical 
means used for good, sufh as warding off hail-storms and excessive rains ; and this distinction between black and white 
magic was long kei)t up. It was through tlie prosecutions directed against heresy, which were systematically organised 
in the eleventh centuiy, that the magic arts came to be all dyed black alike. Along with errors in doctrine, the heretics 
were almost always a<'cused of magical practices, and their aecrot meetings were represented as a kind of devil-worship 
attended with all kinds of abomination. 

" Thus sorcery and heresy became synonymous, and to the dread of supernatmal power was added the feeling ( f 



• And it was Cliristianity that had the honour, such as it is, of effecting this change. 

f Those who protest so loudly against the term '* cunningly devised fable*' might be challenged to declare whether 
t'.je almost incredible ingenuity that de\'ised this monstrous witch-creed is not in itself a sufficient proof of what can 
be done and has been done imder the mask of religion and in^iane love of the morbid and marvellous. 

^ This fact should Iw borne in mind when we peruse the mari'els as to Christ's resurrection and ascension. 

§ What the Mosaic law meant it is easy io detennine. Tlie word " witch " means one possessiny supernatural 
)}fnrn*», and the Mosaic law distinctly says — " Thou shalt not suffer such an one to live." We may be certain that the 
Hebrew Priesthood, as white magicians, would brand as black magicians all jiersons outside their own order (Exad. xxx, 
;J2 and 33) who pretendj^d to supernatural powers of any kind. As to the source from whence such power was derived, 
there was room for infinite conjecture: but, in tlie absence of any fixed orthodox denionologioal belief, there was no 
absolute doctrine afioat. 
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pious horror. 'Wliito magic, no less than black, was now looked upon as ibc work of Satan, and tlio counter-charma 
against the malice of him and his agents woro to bo sought for only in the rites of the Church as ministered by the 
accredited servants (the white magicians) of Heaven. The belief in tlds * ecclesiastical white magic * was as zealously 
cultivated by the Protestant clergy as by the Soman Catholic. Fostered chiefly by the proceedings against heresy, the 
popular dread of witchcraft had been on the increase for several centuries, and numerous executions had taken place in 
various parts of Europe. At last, Innocent VIII., by his celebrated bull * Summis desiderantes,' issued in 1484, gave 
the full sanction of the Church to the prevalent notions * regarding sorcery, and charged the inquisitors and others to 
discover and put to death all practisers of these diabolical arts. Two special inquisitors appointed for Germany (to 
which country the bull was specially directed), Heinrich Institor and Jacob Sprcngcr, >vith the aid of a clergyman of 
(instance, Johannes Gremper, drew up the famous * Malleus Maleficarum,' or Hammer for Witches, in which the 
whole doctrine of witchcraft was systematised, a regular form of trial laid down, and a course of examination appointed 
by which inquisitors everywhere might best discover the guilty.f 

** From this we may date the beginning of the ^ntchmania proper. The edict of 1484 was subsequently enforced by a 
bull of Alexander YI., in 1494 ; of Leo X., in 1521 ; and of Adrian VI., in 1522 ; each adding strength to its predecessor, 
and the whole serving to increase the agitation of the public miud upon the subject. The results were dreadful. A 
panic fear of witchcraft took possession of society, everyone was at the mercy of his neighbour. If any one felt an 
unaccountable illness, or a peculiar pain in any part of liis body, or suffered any misfortune in his fortime or affairs, or 
if a storm arose and committed any damage by sea or land, or if any cattle died suddenly, or in short, if any event, 
circumstance, or tiling occurred out of the ordinary routine of daily experience, the cause of it was * witchcraft/ ** 
(Just as, in Palestine, A.i>. 80, it was " possession by a devil.'*) '< To be accused — was to be doomed, for it rarely 
happened that proof was wanting, or that condemnation was nut followed by execution. Armed with the ' Malleus Male- 
ficarum,* the judge had no difficulty in finding reasons for sending the most innocent to the stake. If the accused did 
not at once confess, they were ordered to be shaved and alosely examined for the discovery of devil's marks, and if any 
strange mark was discovered, there remained no longer any doubt of the party's guilt. Failing this kind of evidence, 
torture was applied, and this seldom failed to extort the desired conjession from the unhappy victim. A large propor- 
tion of the accused witches, in order to avoid these preliminary hon-ors, confessed the crime in any terms that were 
dictated to them, and were forthwith led to execution. Other witches seemed to confess voluntarily, being probably 
either insane persons or feeble-minded beings, whose reason had been distorted by brooding over tlie popular witch- 
craft creed. 

*' In Germany the prosecutions were cai*ried to a frightful extent. In the small bishopric of Bamburg — GOO fell 
victims to the delusion in about four years ; and in WQrtzburg, wliieh is not much larger, 900. In the small district of 
Lindheim, a twetUieth part of the population was sacrificed in the same space of time. Similar accounts are on record 
I'egarding the other countries of Europe. In Geneva, in throe months (lolo — 1516) 500 persons were burned. In the 
district of Como, 1,000 were burned in one year — 1524 ; and 100 per annimi for several years afterwards. In France, 
about the year 1520, fires for the execution of witches blazed in every town ; and, throughout all the century — ^thc pro- 
vincial parliaments were incessantly occupied with witch trials and enactments against them, especially ngainst that 
form of the superstition known as Lycauthropy. 

^' In England and Scotland the witchmania was somewhat later in setting in than on the continent, but, when it did 
so, it was little, if at all less virulent, the Reformation notwithstanding. The statute of Elizabeth in 1562 first made 
witchcraft in itself a crime of the first magnitude, whether directed to the injury of others or not : and the Act of 
James VI., in the first year of his reign in England, defines the crime still more minutely. * Any one that shall use, 
practise, or exercise any invocation to any evil or wicked spirit, to or for any purpose, or take any dead man, &c., such 
offenders duly and biwfully convicted shall suffer death.* Many years had not elapsed after the passing of the statute 
ere the delusion, which had heretofore committed but occasional local mischief, became an epidemical frenzy, devastat- 
ing every corner of England. The poor creatures who usually fell victims are thus described by an able obsei*vor : — 
' An old woman, with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, a htdry lip, a gobbor tooth, a squint eye, or squeaking voice, or a 
scolding tongue, having a ragged coat on her back, an^ a dog by her side ; a wretched, infirm, and impotent creature, 
pelted and persecuted by all the neighbourhood, because the farmer's cart had stuck in the gateway, or some idle boy 
liad pretended to spit needles and pins for the sake of a holiday from school or work ; ' such were the poor unfortunates 
»elected to undergo the last tests and tortures sanctioned by the laws, which tests were of a nature so severe that no 



* This, ns we have seen, ^^as not the first time that the " corner-stone " of a Church had given sanction to prtvftfrtit 
notions. 

f The Cliurch had now tilled the gap which i-evektion (£xocl. xxii. 18) had long left open. It had, in its new 
Hammer for Witches, in its newly-appointed inqtusitors, and in the mania of a deluded mob, an admirable machinery 
v/ith which to put into force the too long neglected Mosaic law. It was now in a position to be obedient to the " Oracle 
of the Ark," and, in the century tlin*; followed, we have a chapter (»f h(»iTor8 long enough and terrible enough to prove 
the wisdom of this aud all similar ordinances. 
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one iv^ould h&ve dreftmod of inflicting them on the vilest of murderers. They were administered by a class of wretches 
who, with one Matthew Hopkins at their head, sprung up in England in the middle of the seventeenth century, and who 
took the professional name of witch-findors. The practices of this monster, Hopkins, who, with his assistants, moved 
from place to place, in the regular and authorised pursuit of his trade, will give a full idea of the tests referred to, as 
well as of the horrible fruits of the witchcraft frenzy in general. From each town which he visited, Hopkins exacted 
tlie stated foe of 208., and in consideration thereof, he cleared the locality of all suspected persons, bringing thepi to 
confession and the stake in the following manner. He stripped them naked, shaved them, and thrust pins into their 
bodies to discover the witrli's mark, he \rrapped them in sheets, with the groat toes and thumbs tied together, and 
dragged thsm through ponds or rivers, when, if they sank, it was held as a sign that the baptismal element did not 
reject them, and they were cleared j but, if they floated (as they usually would do for a time) they wore set down as 
guilty and doomed. He kept them fasting and awake, and sometimes incessantly walking for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours as an inducement to confession, and, in short, practised on the accused such abominable cruelties that they wore glad, 
to escape from life by confession. If a witch could not shed tears at command (said the further items of this witches 
creed) or if she hesitated at a single word in repeating the Lord*s Prayer, she was in league with the Evil One. After 
he had murdered hundreds and pursued his trade for many years, from 1644 downwards, the tide of popular opinion 
finally turned against Hopkins, and he was subjected by a party of indignant experimenters to his own favourite test of 
stinmming. It is said that he escaped ^ith life, but from that time forth was never heard of again. 

*• The era of the Long Parliament was that, perhaps, which witnessed the greatest number of executions for witch- 
craft. Three thousand persons are said to have perished during the continuance of the sittings of that body by legal 
execution, independently of summary deaths at the hands of tLe mob. Witch executions, however, were continued 
with nearly equal frequency long afterwards. In 1716 a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, were hanged at 
Huntingdon for selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off their stockings and making a lather 
of soap. 

** Dr. Sprenger, in his ' Life of Mohammed,' computes the entire number of persons who have been burned as 
witches during the Christian epoch as nine millions,** (How imperceptibly this accords with what Me liave been taught 
as to Particular Providence.) 

Under the Christian dispensation, and by followers of the Good Samaritan, nine millions ! 
of miserable wretches were burned as witches. To what shall we attribute so frightful a result ? 
It is no small blot on the escutcheon of Christianity that it was caused solely by the demono- 
logical beliefs fostered in the minds of Christians of all ages by the evangelical accounts of the 
exorcisms of Jesus. 

It was in these narrations that the Christian witchiinder of the sixteenth century found the 
excnse for his own cruel zeal, and the triumphant j^ro^ that his belief was well grounded. And 
he was right, he was excusable : he was made to believe that Jesus was God, and all that is 
recorded of this Jesus in the Bible to be infallibly true. He could no more doubt tlie veritable 
existence of evil spirits, or the witches* po^er over them, than he could doubt the divinity of 
Christ. It was part and parcel of his creed, that creed which he learnt in his cradle, which had 
been carefully handed down to him by his forefathers, which was thrust upon him at all points 
by the general infatuation, and which, so far from being discouraged by his priest, was by him 
enjoined as one of those sublime dogmatical verities it was heresy and damnation to discredit. 
How far the biography of Jesus is mythical, and how far founded on fact, it is now impossible 
to determine ; but, if it be true that Jesus performed the mock exorcisms attributed to him, and 
lent his approbation to the cuirent delusions, as if they were divine truths, divinely revealed, 
Jesus is personally responsible for the deplorable events which followed, and be he man or be he 
Shiloh, the blood of nine millions of martyrs, innocent victims to an insane superstition, will, in 
all human probability and by universal consent, be laid by a not far distant posterity on his 
single head. 

The witchbumers did precisely what the £ible commanded, {Exod. xxii, 18) <* Thou slialt not 
syffer a xoitch to live,** To enable erring mortals like ourselves to put such a law as this into 
practice, the revealer of it ought clearly and unmistakably to have specified by what sig^ia v^e 
ihall know th^m : what witchcraft is, by what tribunal it is to be judged, and tell us where to 
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draw the line between women insane enough to sell tliemselves to tlie devil, and those insane 
enough to believe themBelves possessed (as thousands have believed from no worae motive or 
more certain cause than mental derangement). A God of wisdom and mercy commanding his 
ci*6atares not to kill would not have left upon his statute book a law so ill defined and dangerous 
as this, a law certain to lead to wholesale mni'der and barbaroiis cruelty. But how is it possible 
to believe that so stupid and careless an ordinance — founded as it is on the most idiotic credulity 
—on a popular dehman, was revealed by any God at all } 

For, after all, what was the current delusion 1 Was there a shadow of truth in iti Was it 
not notoriously what it has been described, a compound of Egyptian, Chaldean, Arabian, Persian, 
and Pharisaic devices] And gi-anting even that the Jews of just that generation* were gifted 
with a mental inspiration, or spiritual insight, so far superior to that of past or succeeding 
generations as to be able to amve at somet/iing like the tnith, still they were not aided by direct 
revelation, and the loosely elabomted system of demonology which they propounded and estab- 
lished was, at best, the result of a Jewish dogmatic eclecticism, and, as such, could only be a 
somewhat cleverer guess-work than the schemes of their neighbours. And knowing, aa we do, 
the utter incompetence of the. human mind to penetrate the secrets of the spiritual kingdom, 
knowing how vainly our limited human intelligence has striven to lift the veil that conceals 
those seci*ets from its view, we may rest assured that, however near the Phaiisaic guesses might 
be to the actual truth, there would be sure to be some error in their conceptions, sonie discrepancy 
in their calculations. It is inconceivable they should have guessed so near the unrevealed truth 
that ''God Himself made manifest in the fiesh'' should be unable or inconsistently unwilling to 
suggest a single alteration, to add or diminish a single feature, to explain or correct the floating 
opinions in any single particular. It is inconceivable that, at the precise period of liis advent, 
the earth should be oven*un with just such d&vUs with just such peculiarities as had been conjec- 
tured by the ever-changing, never-sated imagination of the inhabitants of that particular siK)t on 
the earth's surfiice. 

Before dismissing this pai-t of our subject, let us just a.sk ourselves one question, and a very 
serious question it is. How much more enlightened are %ce at this day tlian were the Evange- 
lists in the year 60, or the witchfinders of 1560 ? Is our own genei*al conception of evil spirits 
superior to theirs ? Have we unravelled the mystery % Has the Christian of this nineteenth 
centuiy a more definite idea of the demons and the demon-world than had his forefathers It Or 
ai*e all his notions on these subjects as baseless, confused, heathenish, execi'able, and ridiculous, as 
at any period in the world's history 1 Europe boasts of its civilisation, of its freedom from 
superstition ; and Christianity makes no less a boast that all this advancement fix}m darkness 
into light, from evil into good, from heatheii ignorance to an intimate knowledge of the One 
True God and a clear estimate of things eternal, has been her work : that the expanded intellect, 
broader tolei*ation, moral and artistic impi-ovement, softened manners, and purer laws of the 
pi*esent age, have been the result of that divine blessing which has ever followed in A«r wake. But 
the boast of Christianity is as empty as it is loud. Demons and demoniacs ; witches, witchfinders, 
and witchbumers, are no more in Europe. Giants and dwaifs, fairies and elves, brownies and 

• Say II.C. 20. 

f Tbc Old Tovtiuncnt clearly teaches that Jehovah rocognisocl the existence of wizards aud (vnpv.fly) fr.iuiliar 
fe]>intA and taught mankind the trade of persecution : — 

" Regard not them that liave familiar spiritii, neither seek aft«r wizards, to bo defiled >)y them."— /:<'r. xU. 

*» Haul put away those tliat had familiar spirits, and the wizards out of tlie laml"— 1 Sam. xjcriiL 

'• Out of tlie land" signifies— put them to death (see verse ). As to what Mas understood about evil spiHts in that 
remote age and the place whence they came sec 1 tSam, xr», 14. 
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genii, have tlisapj>eared. In magic and divination we no longer put the ix)pular tnist. The 
trade of the fortune-teller is getting worse and worse, and even our children are no longer tem- 
fied as heretofore by the tale of the churchyaixi ghost. All these venemble delusions are passing 
slowly but surely away. But is it Christianity that has caused the change 1 Is it Trinitarianisni 
that is dispelling these silly phantasies 1 Alas ! No. For anything Christianity is doing, cr 
ever has done, Europe would be cursed at this very hour with all the darkness of the middle 
agea It is to science, criticism, and rationalism, that this advancement is due. Not by the 
aid of the priest, but with the priest for its most inveterate foe, has civilisation triumphed. The 
priesthood has never been anything but a drag on the wheels of progi-ess. They were a drag 
(till they no longer dared) on astronomy. They are at this day the greatest of all drags, nay the 
only drag, on geology and ethnology, on all unbiassed biblical and historical exegesis. On the 
other hand they are the last obstinately to maintain any idea, dogma, or supernatural event, that 
science has exploded, that the laiiy, more wise than themselves, has resolved to disown. "After 
four days' anxious and learned (!) debate,'' says the Leeds Mercury, April, 1872, "the Lower 
House' of Convocation by a majority of sixty-two to seven determined that the Confession of 
Faith, commonly called that |of St. Athanasius, should continue to be used in its integrity in 
the public services of the Church." Why did not this learned and far-sighted body determine 
that the equally sacred " Witchcreed " as contained in that Holy Book the " Malleus Malefica- 
inim " should also continue ) The reluctance of Convocation to relinquish the Athanasian Ci^eed 
is symptomatic. Their decision can neither bind noi* loose men's consciences, and will not per- 
petuate the belief by a single day. It is doomed past all clerical help, but it marks the old 
antagonism between the priestly and lay elements, and the wide difference in their liberality of 
sentiment. Once a priest always a priest, they neither can, do, nor will, see as other men see. In 
vanity begotten of assumption they arrogate powei*s they do not possess, and blindly ignore the 
signs of the times. They may refuse to expurgate it from the Prayer-Book, but it will neither be 
accepted the more nor offend the less because the priest reads it. The laity and many of the 
clergy no longer acknowledge it, and to continue it in the services of the Church is, by bringing 
demonology to the front, and thereby into constantly increasing contempt, the greatest possible 
service that the pulpit of Christendom can do to Rationalism. The clergy compose the only 
educated class in Europe that still pretends to uphold the Hebrew Chronology, the six days of 
Creation, the Noachian deluge, the authenticity of the (so-called) writings of Moses, Baalam's 
ass, Jonah's whale, Sampson's jaw-bone, or the literal accuracy of the bible generally. Twenty 
thousand clergymen signed the protest against the Colensian heresy I but one might reasonably 
doubt whether, in the whole world, outside the ecclesiastical order, there could have been found 
one hundred honest well-educated men that would have been bold enough or mistaken enough to 
have thiis handed down their names to the derision of posterity. The time for clerical protests 
is gone by. The whole twenty thousand added together cames less weight than would a single 
rational reply, but it would seem, really, that the whole twenty thousand ai-e as incapable of its 
production as they are to leani a lesson from the history of Gralileo. 

Whence came the prevalent conception of Satan ? Where and how did the Trinitarian 
believer acquire his present notions of a God of Evil, hostile to, aud existing apart from, the 
Divinity of Good, having under him a countless multitude of minor demons, inhabiting the air, 
wandering through the sky, hovering over the stars, and, anon, tarrying upon the earth ? spirits 
cunning, malicious, and accursed; yet permitted to rule the elements, influence the fortunes and 
desires of men, having for their proper home a huge fieiy furnace, in which to receive and 
torment those millions of millions of luckless souls *that at some unknown period, for some un-» 

£ 
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known offence, by some supposititious and unrecorded sentence, by some forgotten preordination, 
the Divinity of Mercy I hath eternally damned. 

How much of all this hideous nonsense did he get from his Bible 1 How much from vulgar 
superstition 1 Like everything else in dogmatical opinions, the doctiine of the Devil was subject 
to endless mutations before the great soul of Christendom could be possessed with that accu- 
rately defined and orthodox black rascal who is, at this day, so indispensable to Faith in this 
world and Happiness in the next. That he should have become thus indispensable is none the 
less true because it happens to be strange, for, if there be no devil, how are the *J goats " to be 
separated from the " sheep " 1 Who is to take charge of the " goats " rfnd the "young kids," and 
meanwhile keep the fires alight 1 And should the Christian dare to doubt in BeeLsebub, he is no 
better than an infidel, and if no better than an infidel, what is to become of his soull So it is — 
the devil is no less essential to future happiness than to future woe. He is like the scoundrel of 
a romance, the very gusto of the plot, and we feel that we cannot give him up without losing 
all interest in the story, for what is the best of plots without a marplot ? 

By the Sadducees, who adhered to the original monotheistic idea of Jehovah, it was rejected 
as an outlandish anti-Mosaic myth, and such it truly was. Equally did they reject, and for the 
same reason, the doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead, of the Messiah, of the Messianic 
Kingdom, of the Last Judgment^ and future reward and punishment ; but, demonology, being 
regarded by all Christians as an essential ingredient in all religious belief, and being put before 
us by our religious preceptors in a most serious manner, we are bound to consider it with all 
that enforced gravity and decorum which a "mystery", so sublime commands, deserves, and 
obtains. But, if demonology has its sublime and solemn, it has another, and most remarkably 
comic side. From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step, and though it may seem a long 
step from Eternal Torture to Extravaganza the distance is less great than is commonly thought. 
As a rule believers in the Devil regard their sooty divinity with too much awe to jest at him, 
and would be disposed to wonder, perhaps, what, in so fearful a monster, one can find to laugh 
at. But truly, in that great flood of heathen fancies that first created and now sustains " His 
Satanic Majesty," there is much that is laughably inconginious and fearfully fiinny. 

The doctrine of the Devil as it is now held among Trinitarians* is, in some respects, changed j 
but is, to the full, as prevalent and as monstrous as ever heretofore. According to the modem 
conception the Arch-fiend is still the Ruler of Hell, a hell tenanted by all the demons and 
damned spirits that "Civilisation" has driven out of the Earth ; tenanted, moreover, by at least 
ninety per cent of all the human souls that have ever inherited Adam's likeness and Adam's 
curse. His " commission agents" no longer occu2)y and torment the bodies of mankind, but Be 
himself is ever-present in every human soiU, Instead of having got further away from the 
Ahriman of Zoroaster we have actually gone back to it. Ahriman and Ormuzd were supposed 
as equals, and, in the Christian conception of the present day, Jesus and Satan are scarcely less 
equal. l£ Jesus be ever present in our heart, to guide us by his grace and lead us otU of 
temptation, Satan is equally present, and equally powerful to lead us into it. t Nay, judging by 

* " I wonder," says a newspaper correspondent, January, 1872, " how long it will take to forget some of our doctrinal 
controversies. There is a well-known London clergyman of the Low Church who has a proprietary chapel in 
Belgravia, and who used to be a thorough-going popular preacher. In an evil hmir for his pocket he suggested that 
the wicked would not bum eternally, but would be anuiliilated. Straightway the wealthy and titled dear hearers who 
had been wont to lounge in their well-cushioned pews and listen, amid the fragrant incense of eau de cologne and tho 
soft waving of fans, to the comfortable doctrine of never-ending torments, rebelled against the man who sought to rob 
them of their faith, and his chapel is now all but deserted.** 

f Among Unitarians, as a necessary dogma, this is rejected. 
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the number wbo reach heaven through faith in Jesus and the number who fail, Satan is by far 
the mightier of the two. Between them, the human soul, like a shuttlecock at Easter between 
two juvenile players, goes up or down, is hit or missed, saved or lost, according to the moi-e 
effectual gi*ace of the one or infernal cunning of the other. God sees all our hearts, knows all 
our good or evil thoughts, but not more so than Satan. In short, according to the latest p])a<;e 
of this infernal doctrine he has abandoned the bodies of a portion of mankind, only to ei?-:cr 
into the universal human soul. He has abandoned the " agency" of witches and demons in 
order that he may do all the dirty work himself. 

The chief reason, perhaps, why the Devil occupies so impoi*tant a place in the modern 
Christian belief is, simply, that without the Devil, Trinitarian ism must cease to be. For the 
believer to have heaven in prospect is indispensable to his own future hope, but without a hell, 
a grand auto-dorfi for unbelievers, his happiness, like his hypothesis, is incomplete. To pait 
with the old serpent of Paradise is like parting with an old friend. A Chvlsoian without 
Beelzebub is without a scapegoat to lay his own sins upon, is without the red hot trideat that 
goads him on through virtue up to bliss. A world in which none but God the Omnjpotekt 
reigneth would be a glorious conception indeed if he only dared to dream it. But he is not 
bold enough to grasp it. His mind, contracted by his narrow creed, poisoned by his 
superstitions, is not large enough for it; or he postpones it to the ^'Cummiog" Millennium. 
He has been so long surrounded by the gloom of hell that his eyes are all too weak to gaze full 
upon the noonday Sun of Righteousness. He fears lest the sole glory of the Sole God should 
blind him, should eclipse his Faith, and drive him from his religion of exclusiveuess into a 
religion of charity. ' H6 dislikes the Devil, he hates him with his whole heart and soul, he can 
find no satisfactory account of him in his Bible, he knows really nothing decisively about him, 
except that there are countless traditions afloat and concerning him which he knows to be 
fabulous or fathomless, but Satan is so mixed up with all his early educ&tion, he is so ivecessary 
to the '^ literal" accuracy of Scripture, and to the darker half of his creed, that he cannot spare 
him. 

The Rationalist fixes his hope and tbust in God alone ; but the Christian cannot 
DO without the Devil because he cannot do without a Christ. 

" Delusions of the days that once have been, 
Witchcraft and wonders of the world unseen, 
Phantoms of air and necromantic arts 
That crushed the weak and awed the stoutest hearts ; 
These are our theme . • . and vaguely here 
Through the dim mists that crowd the atmosphere, 
We draw the outlines of weird figures cast 
In shadow on the background of the Fast." 



THE OI?;TJOi:PIXIOI>r 



THE CHIEF PRIESTS DETERMIXI 



Sbct. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



MARK XIV. 



Two dnys before the Passover 

the CliJof Priests, Scribes^ and Elders consult as to tbe 
expediency of lajnng violent hands on Jesus. They 
decide to take him by subtilty and tlien to kill him, but not 
on the feast day lest there should be an uproar among the 
pe&ple. — r. 1-5. 



To the Chief Pnests thus assembled, or very shortly 
afterwards, goes Judas, who bargains to betray Jesus for 
thirty pieces of silver, — V, 16, 16. 



. . Identical with Matthew. — T. 1,2. 



Id. Matt.— r. 10, 11, 



THE SUPPER IN BETHANY (OR NAIN) AT THE HOUSE OF SIMoN 



Tteo (kys before the PaKsoVin- 



• . . • 



a . • • 

• 



Jesus, being in Bethany at the house of Simou t 'te L^jht . 

ther<} came to him a tronmn • 

having BU alabaster box oj rrry precious vintmeHt . . . . 
and poured it on his head as he sat at moat 



l^hc dUc%ple4 seeing tlus, had indignation, saying oi)eul y, 

*' To what purpose is this waste, for this ointment might 
have been sold /or nwch and (the proceeds) given to t!ie 
poor." 

Jesus answered, ** Why trouble ye the woman, Hhe hath 
^rrought a good work on me. The poor ye have always 
with you, me ye have not alwa5*8. In that* she p<jurcd this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my ftwno/.'* 

" Verily I say unto 3'ou, Wheresoever this gosjiel shall 
lie preached in the whole world, there shall also tliis, thiit 
this woman (name unknovm) hath done, b« told for a 
memorial of her.— T. 6-13. 



Tiro dnvs 



Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt. 



Some of the ditdphs 

might have been sold/lr th^ee huHdrcd-ptMce . 

Id. Matt 

Id. Matt. — 1". 1-9. . . . 



JESUS JEAT?> 



On i\ic Jh'st day qf (he/east (Wh KUan) Id. Matt. 

the disciples ask Jesus where they are to prejiaro the foa ft 

of the Passover. 



Jesus replies, '* (to to the house of wcA a man^* 



say to him I will keep the Passover at his house * 



This command they obey and at even sup there with Johus. 

r. 17-20. 



The disciples arc not commanded to go to the koiute «f 
9uch a many but to go to the city where they will meet a 
man bearing a pitcher of water. This man they are io 
follow, and into ichatecer home he enters, there the dis- 
cijilcs arc to follow, 

say to the goodman of that house, " Wh«*rc is the gnc-t 
cllambor^" &c. Ue will then show you a large upptT 
room ready furnished, there make ready the paesover. 

Id. Matt— T'. 12-17'. 



ON the' ARREST OF JESUS. 



J 



LUKE XXII. 



JOHN XL 



1 

2 



• • • 



Identical with Matthew.— I'. 1, '2. 



Id. Matt.— V. 3-6. 



Caiaphas and the chief priests having agreed among 
themselves to seize and kill Jesns issue a pubUc command 
(ftot to take him by tubtiUv, the trhich a public command would 
rendir impossible^ but) tnat any man knowing his where- 
about is to denounce liim in order that he may be arrested. 

i: 47-67. 



3 



[jJttda* is hire described as possessetl of a devil. In that 

case Judas uras the involuntary tool of J^UaUy attd Satan tlte i 

fiAual betrayer. A demoniac had no j)ourer to rid himself of j 

/'V^ deviPs jiresencCy nor to act otherwise than the devil per- I 

I iuUfed, This wholly exadpates Judas.'] 



THE LEPER {ALIAS SIMON THE PHARISEE, ALIAS LAZARUS). 



At a much earlier period in the career of Jesus (chap, vii 

being near the city of Xain at the house of Simon the Pharisee 

a voman of the city of Nain^ a notorious sinntr 

an alabaster box of ointment 

and Ktooi at his feet behind him a» ho sat at meat, weo2)iug, 
and as she wept she began to wasli his feet with tears, and 
di<l wipe thorn with the luiirs of her head, and kissed Iiis 
fiet. and anointed his feet witli the ointment. 



Wlicn Simon the Pharisee^ the host, saw thi?*, he spake within 
himself saying, 

'• Tliis num, if ho were a prophet would liavo known 
who and what manner of woman thi-s is that touched him, 
for she is a sinner.'' 

.Ic'sus answering his unspoken dioughti said, " There was 
a rcrtain creditor," &c. 



'* Seost thon this woman : tJiou gavest me no kiss, but 
tliis wom&n since the time I came in, hatli not ceased to 
kiss my feet." — Chap. rii. 3C-50. 



Sic davH 



in Bethany y in the house of Lazarus j Mary a.yl Mav.fin . . 

came Mary, whom Jesus loved 

ia]dMg a pound of ointment of apikenardj very costly , . . 

and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped Ids feet with her 
liair (after the ointment, not after the tears). 



There Fat at the same table Lazarus recently raised from 
the dead. 

Judas Iscariot seeing this, said to Jesus, 

" Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor." This he said, not that ho cared 
for the poor, but because he was a thief and had the bag, 
and bare what was put therein. 

** Let her alone, against my burying hath she kept this, 
for the poor yo have always with you," &c. — Chap, xH, 1-9 



\_For a clear iifei'cnce as to the harmony or otherwise of 
these and the succeeding incidents, the readei' is recommended 
to read the whole as they stand in the Gospels according to the 
r.ftrences given."] 
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THE PASSOVER 



Id. Matt. 



before the feast (13M Nisan). 



11 
15 



16 



. Id. Mark.— 1'. 7-11. . 




[Jofm gives no account of tlie feast at the house of " such a 
man J* but speaks of events which occurred at that feast. Tlte 
irreconcilable difference betwe&t John and the Synoj)tics /», 
tluit John, in Ciiap. xiii. 2, fixes the chi^ occurrence of the 
supper at a different time and placs. The giving of the sop 
to Judas forms one of the incidents at the supper at the house 
of Lazauus, the Synoptics state this occurred at a 8BC0ND 
supper at anothbu place.] 

The supper at Lazarus' house being ended, and Jesus 
having washed the disciples' feet, said as follows : — 



17 
18 
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THE CRUCIFIXION CONSlI>EItEIi 



Sect. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



And as they ate, JeBUs said, ^* Verily I say unto you that 
one of you shall betray mo.'* 

And they were exceeding sorrowful and began every one 
to say unto him '* Lord, Is it I ? " 

Jesus replied, '^ He that dippeth Lis band with me in the 
dish, the same shall betray me/' 

TfaenJtM/a«aaid,<*Master,l8itI?" 

Jesus replied, « Thou bast said."— I'. 21-2o. 

[.Vo accoimW] 



MARK XIV. 



Id. Matt.— K. 18. 
Id. Matt— r. 19. 



** It is one of tbo twelve that dippeth with me in tL*. 
dish."— F. 20. 



[No acooytUJ] 
[A^o aceowU.2 



8 



10 



THE INSTITUTION OF 



As they ate, Jesus took bread, blest it, brake it, and > Id. Matt. — }\ 22. 

gave it to the disciijles, saving, " Take, eat, this is my 
body." 

And gave them the cup, saying, "Drink j*e all of it, for Id. Matt.— F. 23. 

this is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.'* — V. 26-20. 



THE DENIAL BY 




After singing a hymn they went to the Mount of Olives, 

T/ien said Jesns, " All ye shall be offended because of 
me this uiglit. For it is written^ * I will smite the shepherd, 
and the shcop of the flock shall be scattered abroad."* — 
r. 80-32. 



. Id. Matt.—!'. 26. 
. Id. Matt.— r. 27,28. 



[.Vo account.'] 



\_Xo (iccount.] 



I'cter repli«>d, " Though all meu shall be offended yet will 
I never bo offended." 



Jesus replied, " This night, be/ore the cock crow (ofice) 
thou shalt deny mo thrice." — V. 33, 34. 



Id. Matt.— F. 2J' 

[This conversation taJces place accmxliny to HaUAev, Mnri, 
ana John^ at the supper table. According to Luke it ocvutj 
at the Mount oj Ohves, sometime aflirwards.'] 

" This niglit, before the cook crow twice thou shalt denv 
mo thrice."— K. 30. 



[According to Marlc^ Isaiah's prophecy teas to beJulfilUd 
not by Jesus committing a breach of the peacCy but iy his 
cntdjixion along with other trans(,res9crsJ}^Yidt Sect. 20. 



I 



THE AGONY 



Coming to (Jtthstmane Jesus said, Id. Matt. 



11 



" Sit ye here while I go and pray yonder." 

And 1.0 took tliroo of the disciple j nnd bogan to ho 
o.Towful and very heavy. Then suid he imto them, 

" My soul is exceeding soiTowfuI even unto death ; 
tarry ye here nnd watch with me." And he wont a little 
further and fell on liis face, and prayed, saying, 

" my Father, if it be possible, let tliis cup pass from 
mo : nrverthelese not as I will but as thou wilt"— T. 86-39. 



Id.Matt.— r. 32. . 

liegan to bo sore amazed and very heuvy. 



Id. Matt— r. 33,34. 



** Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee, take 
away this cup from me, nevertheless not what I will, but 
what thou wilt"— r. ^b^ 86. 



J ZSTORIC ALLY— Continued, 
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LUKE xxir. 



He said, " Behold the hand of him that betrayeth mo is 
vrith me on the table."— F. 21. 

And ihey began to enquire among them»elve» which of 
tliem it was that should do this tiling. — V. 23. 

[_Acccrdlng to Luke no such question teas put to J€9U8,'\ 



[No account.'] 
[No accouiU,'] 



VStttan entexs into Judas before his inttrtuytc vlCi tfie 
f'/f.-J'j:riests.'] 



JOHN XIIL 



He said. " Ye are not all clean, ho that eatetli bread with 
me hath lifted up his licol against me. One of you shall 
betray me." 

And the disciples looked at one another, doubting of 
whom he spake, when John said to Jesus " Lord, Who is 
it?" 

" He it is to whom I sliall give a sop when I Imve dipped 
it." 

[Xo accounf] 



When he had dipped tiie sop ho gave it to Judas, and 
ajler the sop Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus, 
" That thou doest — do quickly." Now no man at the 
table knew with what intent he said tliis. — V, 10-28. 



19 

20 

21 
22 
23 



THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



^ This is my body which is given for you, this do in 
remembrance of me.'' — V. 19. 

•* Take tbfs, and divide it among yourselves. This cup 
is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for vou." 
— 1^20. 



[TVts writer ofthejfburth Gos/)eljWho isgsnerally supposed 
to be that loving disciple who laid on Jesu£ breast^ omits all 
Tef<r;nce to tJus solemn distribution of bre€td ctnd teine. If 
jn^eseiit, hs must have known that the Cnristian Churches m all 
succeeding ages were thus admonished bi/ Jesus to " do this in 
remembrance oy/Um" but in place oj tliis so memorable insti- 
tution John substitutes an account of tits tcasking of the 
disciples' feet by Jesus ^ a matter not only oJ secondary impor- 
tance ^ but uncorroborated in any othir Gospel.'] — V. 4-17. 




PETER FORETOLD. 



IN^ GETHSEMANE. 



Id. Matt.'— T'. 30 

Whc-j he was at the place he said, " Pray tliat ye enter 
not iiito temptation." — F. 40. 


[John ignores this, but says tchen he had risen from supper , 
q/ttr washing the disciples* feet, he conversed icith Pettr, 
JlreteUing his denial of him, and after a long speech, filling 
an entire chapter (xiv.), he briefly says " T^et us go h^nce."^ 


26 
27 


And tliere was a strife among tliem wliich sliould be 
accounted the grcat3st. — V. 24-SO. 


[No account.] 

[<5>\-e observatiow,] 


28 
29 

30 


1*0 ter said (replying to a different remark of Jesus — 
verse 31), " I am ready to go with tliei* both unto prison 
and unto deatli."--K 38. 


Peter snid, *' Lord, whither goest thou^? " Jesus 
replied, "Wliither I go tliou canst not follow me now, 
but shalt afterwards." Then mid Peter, " Lord, why 
cannot 1 follow tlice now .' I will lay down ray life for 
tlij' sake." 

Id. Matt.— T'. 36-38 


Jesus said, "Wiien without pm'so, scrip, and shoes, 
kcked ye anytliing ? " They replied, " Nothing." " Rut 
now," said he, " he that hath a purse let him take it, and 
liO that liath no sword let him hcU his garment and buy 
one. For it it written (/«. 53), " he was reckoned among 
the transgressors." And thev said, " Lord, behold, here 
arc two sworda" Jesus replied, " It is enough." — V. 35-38. 


MYTHIC 80UIICE. 

p* Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great ; 
and he sliall divide the spoil with the strong, because he 
liath poured out his soul unto death, and ho was nuralwred 
with the transgressors ; and ho bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgre38ors."^/>. HH. 12.] 



At the Mount of Olices, Jesus 



MYTHIC SOUBCB. 

[" Surely he liath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows, yet we did esteem lum stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted."—/', liii. 4.] 



32 



witlidrcw liimself about a stone*8 cast and kneeled down 
and prayed, sayiog (T. 41), 

" Father, if thou bo willing, remove this cup from me, 
nevertheless not my will but thine be done." — V. 42. 

And there appeared to him an angel strengtiiening him. 
And being in agony he prayed more earnestly and his 
sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling do^vn 
to the ground. — V. 43, 44. 



[John (albeit he is t/te on^y biographer supposed to have 
been present at this scene), strange to say, makes no mention of 
such orrM»*jv»rv*.<r, but on the contrary makes Jesus to offer a 
j.rayer to ths Father (filling a whole chapter — xvil.) as fall of 
sublime courage and indifference to suffering as the other is 
weak, sorrowful, fearful, repining.] 



34 
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THE CRUCIFIXION COKSIDESEl 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



KetumiDfl', lie findeth tbo tbroo dij)cix)le8 asleep and 
saith unto Pettr^ 

" What, could yo not watch with me one hour ? Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temi^tation, the spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak." 

He then went away the second time and prayed, saying:, 
'* my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
unless I drink it, thy will bo done.*" 

Again retumlnpr. again ho found the dirt.*iples asleep, 
for their eyes were neavy. 

Again leaving them ho prayed a third time^ repeating 
the same words. 

Bctnming to Ills disciples he bids them ^' Biso, let us 
bo going, behold, he is at hand tliat doth betray me/* 



MAEKXIV. 



Id. Matt. 

^* Simon, sleepest thou," Sic . . 



And again lie went away and spoke the same w44-d«. (.li: 
atfir8t).— r. 37-39. 



I.l. Matt,— T: 40. 



Id. Matt.— r. 41-42. 



THE BETRAYAL 



13 



Scene, Gtthsemane dthicniane 

While he yet Fpake came Judas and a- great multitude ! M. Matt. 

with sWords and staTOs sent by the chief prioNts and i 
elders. * I 

I 

To the multitude Judas said <' Whomsoever I shall kiss, 1 Id. Matt. 

the same is ho, hold him fast.'* < 



Then came ho to Jesus, and said ''Hail Master,'* and 
I'used hlnu 



KL Matt.-!'. 43-i:>. . 



« • ♦ 



Whereon Jesus said to Judas {after he had kissed him [-Vt> account,'] 

and so betrayed him)y * | 

** Friend^ where/ore art thou come f" *. . . • 

[.Vo accotfw/.] [.Vo Oi'comtt,] 



Then came they and laid hands on Jesus and took him. 
(Bejore the ear of Malchus was cut off.) — T'. 47-50. 



Id. Matt.— r. 4(5. 



MALCHUS IS DEPRIVED 



One oj them that were with Jesus drew his sword an<l One of them that stood by^ <^, . . . 
smote off the ear of the high priest's servant, 1(L Matt. — I'. 47. 



U 



Then said Jesus " Put up thy nword into his place, for f .Vo a r/);w^J 

nil they tluit take the swora sliall perish by the sword.'' '; 



15 



" Tliiukest thou I cannot now pi.ny to my father and lie 
shall presently frive me more than twelve legions of angels, 
but how then shall the sciiptunvs l)e f ultilled, that thus it 
must be.'" 

Jesus addressing the muititttde said, '• Are ye coiiio out 
as ag.oinst a thief," &c. ? ' | 

This was done that the Scriptures might 1k» fuliilleiL Id. Matt — V. 1:0. 

V, 61-56. 

Then all the disciples forsook hiui and fled 



Id.Matt.— r. 4H, 4f». . . -. . . 



• » • 



. Id. Mutt. 



Jesus wai tlion led away to Caiaphas the hijxh pri<*st Id. Matt.— 1'. 53. 

where the scribes and elders were assembled. — V, 57. 



dlSTORJCALL Y'-Cantinued. 



Go 



LUKE xxn. 



He findeth the three disciples sleeping for sorrow I ! and 
saith unto them (T'. 45), 

*' Why sleep ye ? Rise and pi*ay lest ve cuter into temp- 
tation."— T'. 46. 



[Seroiifl and third visiti to the fhejnng ditviph* m*recm\kd,'] 



JOHN XYlll, 



[^AJlerJbur chaptersjiiltd with speeches mid events unknown 
to or unrecorded by the Synoptics^ John curtly says " When 
Jesus /tad spoken t/tese icovds he wei^ forth with Jus disciples 
ocer the brook Cedron^ where tens a gardai into which he en- 
tered with his disciples. "''^-^V. 1. 




m 



38 



39 



40 



BY JUDAS. 



Mintht fif Oiirfs 
. Id. Matt. . 



And Jndas drew near to Jesus to kiss him 

ILukCj like John does nt say the kiss was y'ren.']— V. 47 



A garden neav th" brifok t'euron 

Judas, a baud of men and (»lficer8, with lant'Tus, tort'iics, 
and weapouf. 

^Jesus seeing the inultitnde^ and knowing why they came^ 
?aid^ " Whom seek ye." And they answered, " Jesus ofNaz- 
anth." Whereon he fohl, " / am he." Judas did not kiss 
Jesus nor approach for that purpose, ndlh-r did he betray 
Jesus, for Jesus betrayed himselj by his own coifession twice 
niad'.'l — 1'. 1-0. 



But Jesus saidf 

'' Judas f betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? "— V. 4.^. 

\Vlien the disciples saw wliat would follow they said 
unto him ** Lord, shall we smite with the sword?"— F. 49. 

Then follows the cutting off of Malclius' cai', and aftr 
tJtat, says Luke, Jesus was arrested. — V, 64. 



\Xo account,'] ...... 



[.Vo accouHt."] 
. Id. Luke. . 



•II 
42 

4:1 

44 

45 

4« 
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OF AN EAE. 



(hic of them, d'c, 

Id. Matt.— r. 50. 



Then said Jesus, 

" iSuffer ye thus far." 

And he touched Ids ear and healed him. — V. n\. 



j Hiinon I'i ttr Imviu^ a sword {one of the two spa tally pro- 
• vided bif Jesus) cut oil the right car of Malchus. 

\_ft Is rr'uiarkohle that the Synoptics do not mention the 
names either ofI\trV or Mah-hu.*.'] 

Then said Jesus to IVtcr, 

•• Put up thy sword into the wheath, the cup wlii<"U mv 
rather hath given ni", shall I not drink it?"—!'. 10, U. " 



AA 



41) 

50 
51 



Jo<us addressing the c/dcf j/riests^ captains, and ehhrs 
aid, '* lie ye come out," &e. 



But thirt is vour hour ami thepmcer of darkness, . . 



Id. Mat^.-r. 5!. 



Jivnis was led away frsl to Annas (fathcr-iu-law to 
Caiaphas) and was then sent, bound, by Annas to Caiaplias. 

V. 12, 13, 24. 



52 



tit 



ij\ 
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THE CRUCIFIXION CONSII>EREL 



THE ACCUSATION 



Sbot. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



IC 



Caiaphas and his couucil sought false icUness against 
Jesus to put Mm to death, but fouutl none, for the false 
witnesses who came could not agree, until at last came 
tujo who did agree, saying — 

'< This fellow said / am able to destroy the temple of God 
and build it in tlu'ce days." 

The high priest said, " Answerest thou nothing ? What 
is it which these witness against thoo ?" 

Bui J C8VL8 held his peace 

The high pricBt then rri.l " I adjure tlioe by the living 
God that thou tell us whether thou be the Chiist the Sou 
of God." 

Jesus replied " Thau hast said, nevertheless I say nnto 
you, Uerei^ter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of hen von." 



Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying <* Ho hatU 
spoken blasphemy, what further need liave we of wit- 
nesses? Behold, now ve have heard his blaHpheniy. 
What think ye?" 



MAEK XIV. 



came certain who did not agree. —V. 55, 56, 69 

*' / will destroy this temple that is made with hands, as J 
within three days / tciU build another made wit*i«>T:* 
hands."— r. 67,58. 



• • • • • 



Id. Matt.— r. 60. 



hfld his peace and annrir.d nf.fting 

" Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Bleese 1 ?"— I '. CI. 



and Jesus said " / am^ and ye sludl sec the Son of M.azi/ 
&c.— 1'. C2. 



Id. Matt— T'. 6.n. 



They answered '* He is guilty of death.** . ., . . 

Tlien they spit in his face and buffeted him, and others 
smote him with the palms of their hands, saying " Pro- 
phesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee ?" 

]'. 69-C«. 



....... id. Matt. — \ . (<4. ..... . , 

And some began to spit on hun, and tay ^ Prop!ie<y,' 
&e., and the servants did strike him with the palms of thi-i: 
handp. — V, 65. 



THE DENI.\L 



Now Peter sat without, in the palace, with the servants 
whither he had gone to see the end. — T'. 5J». 

And a damsel came to him, saying, 

" Thou also wa#< with Jesus in Galilee." ' Id. Matt.— T. fi7. 



. . Id. Mott. (warming himself at the fire). — 1'. .nj. . . 
cne nf the maids of the high priest — I'. 60 



But he denied, saying, " Tknow not v:h<tt t'tou enjcdJ^ . 

And when he was gone izito the porch 

{No aocounf) 

Another maid saw him^ and said to them that were tVcro. . 

" Tlds fellow was also with Jesus." 

And again he denied with an oath, 

17 ^^ I do not know the man,^ 

And after a while came unto him thrm tJmt stoQd by, 
who said to Peter, 

" Surely thou also art one of (hem, for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee:' 

Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, . . . 

^^ / hnow not the man:^ 

And {immediately^ the cock crew, 

And Peter remembered the word of Jcsur, wliich .' aid, . 



" / knotc nct^ neither vnd(r:tcnd tr?iot thou sayesf.'" , . 

T«'. ?:ntt 

the cock crtir, — 11 GS 

a maid, t^c. 



" This is one of them."— T. 69. 
and he denied it again 



. . Id. Matt. . 
Id. Matt— T: 70. 



" Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice,'^ . . . 



Id. Matt. — v. 71. . 

" / know not the man oftehom ye speal.'^ 
and (the second time) the cock crew. . . 
Id. Matt. . . . 



• • • « 



" Before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me thricr." 



Andhe went out and wept bitterly.— r. 60-75 Id. Matt— F. 72, 



triSTOSICALLY— Continued. 
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BEFOEE CAIAJPHAS. 



l.UKE xxir. 


JOHN XVlii. 








55 
56 

57 
58 






iToRiifl ifl ftflked bv th<* Comi<*f1 r 


Jesus being questioned as to his disciples and doctrine, 
answered . 




•* Art thou the Christ? tell us/'— T'. C7 




59 


Jesus replied, ^^Tfltell you ye will not believe, and if 1 
alio (uk you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go. Horoafter," 
I &c. r.68,69. 


" 1 spake openly to the world, I ever taught in the con- 
gregation, and in the temple, whither the Jews always 
resort, and in secret* have I said nothing. Why ashist 
tliou me t Ask them which heard me what I have said unto 
them : behold they know what I said."— K. 20, 21. 

[• John forqets that Jesus was, at times, without, in desert 
places, not daring " opetify " to appear in the dty, much less 
/>n ach in the temple.' 


60 

61 

62 

63 
64 


1 

^ Then said they all—" Art thou the Son of God?" and 

' ho said ** Ye say I am," and thev said "What need we any 

further witness ? for wo ourselves hare heard of his own 


' * * * 


[^According to Luke, tltis abuse and the mocking request to 
prophesy occurs bbfobb he undergoes examination by Caia- 
phas, Matthew and Mark place it after.]— 7. 68-65. 


After he had thus spoken one of Un officti*s which stood 
]>y struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, saying, " An- 
swerest thou the high priest so?" — T. 22, 23. 



BY PETER. 



Id. Matt. — r. 54, f).'> I (J ao (>f the dioiiples brought Peter into the palaw. — I'. 

15, 16. 

and spake to h r that kept the door, who said, 

" Art thou not also one of this man*s disciples?" .... 

"/awn,')/,"— r. 17. 



a cfrtain maid 

Id. Matt.— r. 56. 

*^ Woman, 1 know him not." — ]'. 57 

and after a littlo while 

[Ao account ] 

unvtfur* saw him [this was not aintlur maid, see what 
I foUowsl and said 
; •' Thou art also of them." 

and Peter said, 

•♦ Man,* I am not.*" — V. iif< 



And in about an hour anot/ur said, 



[Ao axount ] . . . 

They {the company) said unto him (T. 2;\) 



^ Of a truth this fillorc als(t was with him fur he in a 
GalictanJ" 

And Peter said, 

•• Man, I know not what thou sayest.'^ — V. 60 

Id. Matt I 

And tlu L*rl turned [The Lord was not j.rsni1,Lule 
perhaps was not aware of this'] and looked upon Peter. 

Id. Matt 

Id. Matt.— ]'. 61.62 



Peter then denied him again. 
Id. Matt.— T'. 27. 



65 

66 
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68 
69 

70 



" i4r< tA<nt ito< also one of the disciples ?" 71 

He denied it, and said, 72 

"/nmiMX." 78 

One of the servants, being his kinsman who^o i nr l'oti'r| 74 
had cut off.— r. 26. 

'''' Did not I see thee in the garden with him f" 
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THE OIS/TJOIIPIXlIOlsr 



THE CHIEF PRIESTS DETERMI^'E 



Sect. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



MARK XIV. 



Two days before the Passover 

tlie Chief Priests, Scribes, and Elders consult as to tbc 
expediency of laying violent hands on JesuH. They 
decide to take him by svbtilty and the^ to kill lum, but not 
on the feast day lest there should be an uproar among the 
jiebple. — r. 1-5. 



To the Chief Priests thus assembled, or very shortly 
afterwards, goes Judas, who bargains to betray Jesus for 
thirty pieces of silver. — V, 15, IG. 



. . . Identical with Matthew. — I'. 1, 2. 



Id. Matt. — r. 10,11. 



THE SUPPER IN BETHANY (OR NAIN) AT THE HOUSE OF SIMOX 



Ttco days before the Passuvor 

Jesus, being in Bethany at tlio house of *sV»w« ^'<;<• Leper 

tUei**; came to him a voman 

having an cUabatter box of vavy precious vintment . . . 
and i)oured it on hU head as he sat at meat 



77«6 dUciplei seeing tliis, had indignation, saying o|x;n1 y, 

" To wbat purpose is tbis wasto, for this ointment might 
have been sold for much and (the proceeds) given to tlic 
poor." 

Jesus answered, ** Why trouble yo the woman, she hath 
%\TOUght a good work on me. The poor ye have always 
with you, me ye have not always. In that nhe poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for mj' burial.-' 

" Verily I say unto 3-ou, Wheresoever this gospel sliall 
1)0 preached in the whole world, there shall also tliis, that 
this woman (name ttnknoini) hath done, l>e told for 
memorial of her. — P. 6-13. 



ii 



7'iro tlays 



Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt. 
Id. Matt 



ifome of the dlsciplof 

might have been noldfr three huHdre<lj)euct 

Id. Matt 

Id. Matt. — T'. 1-9. . . 



JESUS EATS 



On the/rrt day of the feast (Uth AisanJ Id. Matt 

the disciples ask Jesus where they are to prciiarc the fca^t 
of the Passover. 

Jesus replies, " (to to tlie house of 8ttch a man,'' .... 



say to him I will keep the Passover at his hotisc 



This command they obey and at even sup there with Jesus. 

W 17-20. 



Tlic disciples arc not eommaiidcd to go to the house vi 
9ttch a man^ but to go to the city where they will meet n 
man bearing a pitcher of water. This man they arc to 
follow, and into tchatever house he enters, there the dis- 
ciples are to follow, 

say to the goodman of that liouse, " Where is the guot 
cliamber ? " &c. He ^vill then show you a largo ui)per 
room ready furnished, there make ready the passover. 

» Id. Matt.— !'. 12-17 . • 



ON THE* ARREST OF JESUS. 



LUKE XXII. 



JOHN XL 



1 

2 



Mentical with Matthew.— I'. 1, 2. 



C'aiaphas and the chief priests liaving agreed among 
themselves to seize and kill Jesns isdue a pubUc command 
{not to fair him by svbtUtu^ the which a public command vould 
rendir impossible, buf) that any man knowing hiswhere- 
iibout is to denounce him in order that ho may be arrested. 

r. 47-57. 



....... Id. Matt.— r. 8-6 ! 

[Judas is htre described as possessed of a devil. In that \ 
caje Judas teas the involuntary tool of Satan^ and Satan t/te I 
aJual betraytr. A demotiiac had no jnncer to rid himself of i 
tlte deviPs jtresence, nor to act otherwise than the devil per- ' 
!»:tfed. This wholly exculptttes Judas,'] 



THE LEPER {ALIAS SIMON THE PHARISEE, ALIAS LAZARUS). 




At a much earUtr period in the career of Jesus (chap, vii. 

being near the city of Xttln at the house ot Simon the Pharisee 

a woman of the city of Xainy a notorious sinner 

an alabaster box of ointment 

and Ktooi at his foot behind liim as ho sat at meat, weeping. 
and as slie wept she began to wa.sh his feet with tears, ann 
«lid wipe them with the haiis of her head, and kissed las 
f«'t. and anointed his feet witli the ointment. 



When Simon the Pharisee, the host, saw thi^, he sjml^e within 
hlmsflf, raying, 

•* This mzm, if ho were a prophet would liavo known 
who and what manner of woman thio is that touched him, 
for b!io is a sinner.** 

Ji'sus answering his u7u*poken thouyltt said, " There was 
a certain creditor," &c. 



*'*■ Secst thou this woman : thou gayest mo no kiss, but 
this woman since the time I came in, hath not ceased to 
kifis my feet.'— 6A«p. vii, 3C-S0. 



Sic davrt 



in Bethany, in the house of Lazarus, Mary ct.* / Mnr.'ift . . 

came Mary, whom Jesus loved 

taking a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly . . . 

and anointed iixafeet of Jesus, and wiped liis feet with her 
liair (after the ointment, not after the tears). 



There Fat at the same table Lazarus recently raistnl from 
the dead. 

Judas hcariot seeing this, said to Jesus, 

" Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence 
and given to tlie noor.^ This he said, not that he cared 
for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had the bag, 
and bare what was put therein. 

** Let her alone, against my burying liath she kept this, 
for the poor ye have always with you," &c. — Chap, xii. 1-9 



[For a clear inference as to the harmony or otherwise of 
these and the succeeding incidents, the reader is recommended 
to read the whole as they stand in the Gospels according to the 
reft rences gi r«#. ] 
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THE PASSOVER 



Id. Mott 


before tite feast (Idih XisanX 


11 






15 


1 

Id. Mark.— r. 7-11 

1 


[John gives no account of the feast at the house of " such a 
wirtM,'* but speaks of events which occurred at that feast. T/te 
irreconcilable difference between John and the Synoptics is, 
tluit John, in Chap. xiiL 2, fixes the chief occurrence of the 
sujmer at a difftrent time and olacz. The giving of the sop 
to Judas forms one of the incidents at the supper at the house 
of Lazauus, tJte Synoptics state this occurred at a second 
supper at axothbh placb.] 

The supper at Lazarus' house being ended, and Jesus 
having washed the disciples* feet, said as follows : — 


IG 

17 
18 
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THE CRUCIFIXION CONSIDEREl 



Sect. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



And as they at©, Jesus said, " Verily I say unto you that 
one of you shall betray me." 

And they were exceeding sorrowful and began eveiy one 
to say unto him '* Lord, Is it I ? " 

Jesus replied, *' Ho that dippeth his hand with mo in the 
dish, the same shall betray mc.'' 

Then /im/m said, << Master, Is it I?'' 

Jeaus replied, « Thou hast said-"—!'. 21-2o. 

[A'o accotmt,'] 



MAEK XIV. 



Id. Matt.— K. 18. 
Id. Mati—F. 19. 



• • 



'* It is one of tho twelve that dippeth with me in thi 
dish."— V. 20. 



[A o aeoaimt.'] 
[AT) account.'] 



8 



10 



THE INSTITUTION OF 



they ate, Jesus took bread, blest it, brako it, 
it to the discipkjs, saving, '^ Take, oat, this ifi 



As 
gave 
body." 

And gave them the cup, saying, " Diink j'O all of it, f or 
this is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
nuiuy for the remission of sins." — V. 26-20. 



and I Id.Matt.— r. 22. 

IS mv 



Id. Matt— r. 23. 



THE DENIAL BY 



After singing a hymn they went to tho Mount of Olives, 

Then said Jesus, '* All ye shall be offended because of 
me this niglit. For it is iwitten, * I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of tho Hock shall be scattered abroad.'" — 
K 80-32. 



Id.Matt.— r. 20. 



. ... Id. M«tt.— r. 27,28. 



[.Vo a:cuunt.'] [Ao account.] 



I'cter repli(>d, " 'i'hough all men shall be offended yet will ' 
I never be offended." 



Jesus replied, " This night, be/ore the cock crow (once) 
thou Shalt deny me thrice."— r. 33, 34. 



Id. Matt— r. 21'. . : 

[7Atf coHvtrtation taJces place accoitUHtf to Afatthew, Marl; 
ami JohUy at the mpptr table., According to Luke it occutj 
at the Mount oj Ohve*, tomeUme afUrtcardi.] 

** This night, before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny 
mo thrice."— r. 80. 



[According to Marh^ IsaioA's propJaecy vat to be fitlfilUd 
not by Jesus committing a breach of the peace, but by his 
critdjixion along with other tran/if^rettcrt.'] — Vide Sect. 20, 



THE AGONY 



t\>uung to Octhgemane Jesus said, Id. Matt 



11 



'* Sit ye here while I go and pray yonder." 

And l.e took three of tho disciplfs and began to be 
o.Towful and very hea^-j*. Then sai<l ho imto them, 

" My Boul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death ; 
tnrry ye here and watch with me." And he went a little 
further and fell on Ids face, and prayed, saying, 

*' my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
mo : noverthelees not m I will but as thou wilt*— V. 86-39. 



Id. Matt.— r. 32. . 

began to be soro amazed and very heavy. 

Id. Matt.— r. 33, 31. . 



"Abba, Father, all things are nos^iblo unto tliee, take 
away this cup from me, nevertheloss not what I will, bur 
what thou ^ilt."— r. 86, 86. 



ZriSTOBICALLY—ContinufcU 



63 



LUKFi xxir. 


JOHN XIII. 




lie said, '^ Behold the hand of him that betrayctli me is 
^-iih me on th3 table."— K 21. 

And they began to enquire among themaehcs wln'ch of 
tliem it was that should do this thing. — V, 23. 

[^AcccrJlny to Luke no tuck qiiettion was put to Jesus.'] 


He said, " Ye are not all clean, lio that eatetit bread with 
me hatli lifted up his }ieel against me. One of you shall 
betray me." 

And the disciples looked at one another, doubting of 
whom ho spake, when John said to Jesus " Lord, Who is 
it?" 

" He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I !iave dij)ped 
r.Vb account.'] 


19 

20 

21 
22 
23 


. r*Vb account.'] 


[iVo account.'] 

r Satan enUic* *«to Judas he/ore his inter lui^tc ic't^ tfte 
rf'. /i-rietti.'] 


"When he had dijipod tlie sop ho gave it to Judas, and 
after the sop Batan entered into him. Then said Jesus, 
" That thou doest — do quicklv." Now no man at the 
table knew with what intent he'baid this. — V. 10-28. 



THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



" This is my body which is given for you, this do in 
rcmembraQCO of me.*' — V. 19. 

•' Take this, and divide it among yourselves. This cup 
is tlie new testament in my blood, which is shed for vou." 
— ]'. 20. 



[Ths icnier of the fourth Gospei^w/to is generally supposed 
to be that loving disciple icho laid on Jesus* breast^ omits all 
ieftr?nce to this solemn distribution of bread and icine. If 
jii'esenty h? must have knttwn that the Cnriatian Churches m all 
succeeding ages were thus admonished bt/ Jesus to " do this in 
remeuibrance ofldm^^* but in place oj this so memorable insti- 
tution John substitutes an account of the washing of the 
disciples' feet by Jesus^ a matter not only ofsecondai'g impor- 
tance, but uncotToboitfted in any other Go«j}el.] — V. 4-17. 



PETER FORETOLD. 




Id. MattJ— T: 3?. 



When he was at the place he said, " Pray that ye enter 
not iiito tom]>tation." — V. 40. 



[John ignores this^ but says when he had risen from supper^ 
afft r washing the disciples* feet^ he conversed with Peter j 
j f,Tttelling his denial of him, and afltr a long speech, Jilling 
an eiitire chapter (rir.)^ he briefly says " T^t us go hence.^'] 



And there 
.accounted tijo 



was a strife among tliem wliicli should be [-.Vo accoun*.] 

i grcatast. — I'. 24-80. [*S'. e observation,*.] 




Peter said (replying to a different remark of Jesus — 
verse 31), " I am ready to go with thoa both unto j>rison 
and unto deatli."— K. 33. 



Id. Matt.— r. 34. 



Jesus said, "When without purs:*, scrip, and shoes, 
hicked ye anytliing ? " They replied, " Nothing." " But 
now,*' said he, " he that liath a purse let him take it, and 
he that hath no sword let him kcU his garment and buy 
one. Fcr it it icritten {Is. 63), " he was reckoned among 
tl»e transgressors. ** And tliey saidj " Lord, behold, here 
are two swords.** Jesus replied, " It is enough.** — V. 85-38. 



Peter snid, *' Lord, wliither goe.jt thou ? " 
replied, "Whither I go thou canat not follow m 



Jesus 
me now, 
but shalt nfterwards." Then raid Peter, " Ltird, why 
cannot I follow tlico nov/? I will lay down r.iy lif(^ f<»r 
thy sake." 

Id. Mntt.— r. 3C-3f> 



MYTUIC BOUllCE. 



f" Therefore w^ill I divide 1dm a portion with the great ; 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death, and ho was numliered 
with the trans^cBSors ; and ho bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors*,"—/*. ItH, 12.] 



29 



30 



.'U 



LS GETHSEMANE. 



At the Mjunt of OUces, Jesus 



MYTHIC SOURCB. 

[" Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows, yet we did esteem Idm stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted.*'— />. liii. 4.] 



82 



:i 



withdrew himself about a 8tone*8 cast and kneeled down 
and prayed, saying (K. 41), 

" Father, if thou bo willing, remove this cup from me, 
Dovertheloss not my will but tliine be done.'* — V. 42. 



And there appeared to him an angel strengtliemng him. 
And being in agony he prayed more earnestly and his 
sweat was, as it were, gpreat drops of blood falling down 
to the ground. — V, 43, 44. 



[John (albeit he is th" on^y biographer supposed to have 
been present at this scene), strange h say, makes no mention of 
such occurences, but on the contrary makes Jesus to offer a 
jrayer to ths Father (fillip « whole chapter — xvii.) as fall of 
stdnime couratje and indifference to suffering as the oth^r is 
weakf sorroir/ul, fearful, repining,] 



34 

35 
3G 
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TEE CRUCIFIXION CONSIDESEL 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



Betnrniu^, he fiudeth the three disciples asleep and 
saith unto Peter, 

" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation, the spirit is 
^vilUng but the flesh is weak." 

He then went away the second time and prayed, saying, 
" my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me 
unless I drink it, tliy will be done.'' 

^Again returning, again ho found the discix*lc8 asleep, 
for their eyes were heavy. 

Again leaving them he prayed a third time^ repeating 
the same words. 

Bctuming to his disciples he bids them *•*' Hisc, let us 
bo going, behold, he is at hand that doth betray me:" 



MAEKXIV. 



Id. Matt. 

" Simon, sleepest thou." &c. . . 



• • * 



And again fie went away and Bi>ake tlic same words (as i 
at first).—!: 87-39. 

.... Id. Matt,— r. 40 , 



• 9 



• • K V • 



Id. Matt.— r. 41-4-2. . 



THE BETEAYAL 



13 



Scene. Cltt/tjtcmane ' Ciihstmane 

While ho yet Fpako came Judas and agreat multitude \ M. Matf. 

with s^i^ords and staves sent by the cluef priests and 
elders. 

To the multitude Judas said " Whomsoever I shall kiss. . Id. Matt. 

the same is he, hold him fast" 

Then came ho to Jesus, and said '"Hail Master,'* and Id. Matt. — T'. 43-ir> 

li£sed hlnu 

[.Vo acconnt,'\ 



Whereon Jesus said to Judas {after he had lissed him 
and so betrayed ftim), 
'* Friend^ wherefore art thou come .^ "....,,..*.. ■ 

[Xo account/^ [Ao ai'coimt,\ 



Then came they and laid hands on Jesus and took him. 
{Bejore the ear of Malchus was cut off.) — 1'. 47-60. 



Id. Mntt.- V, 40. 



• • • • 



MALCHUS IS DEPRIVED 



One oj them that were Avith Jesus drew his sword and 
smote oflP the ear of the high priest's servant. 



tine of t/tem that stood by^ ^. . . . 

Id. Matt.— r. 47. 



U 



Then said JesuH "Put up thy sword into his place, for f.Vo « vojw^J 

all thoy that take the sword sliall peiish by the sword.'' j 



" Tliiukest thou I cannot now jnny to my father and he 
shall presently give me more tb.an twelve logions of augols, 
but how then shall the scriptunvs be f ultillcd, that thus it 
must be?" 



Jesus addressing tlie multitude said, '* Are yc come out 
as against a tliief," &c. ? 

This was done that the Scriptures might Iv fullilled. 

r. 51-56. 

Then all the disciples forsook hiui and fled Id. Matt 



ld.Matt,— r. 48,41». . . - 

Id. Matt.— I'. i^O 




JcRUs was then led away to Caiapha* the \\\\;\i pri»'st, i Id. Matt. — 1'. 53 

where the scribes and elders were assembleiL— i'. 57. 



HISTOmCALL Y— Continued. 



Go 



LUKE xxn. 



He findetli the tliree disciples sleeping for sorrow ! ! and 
saith unto them (T. 45), 

" "Why sleep ye ? Biso and pray lest vc enter into temp- 
Ution/'— r. 46. 



I 



[iS>ro«// ami third rUit.i to tht shepiitg dUviphi uurecm*dtdS] 



JOHN XVIII. 



yA/itrfour chapter ijilhd with speeches and events unknorai 
to or unrecorded by tht Synoptics^ John curtly sous " When 
Jesus luid sjKtken these words he went forth with his disciples 
octr the brook Cedron, where icris a yarden into which he en- 
tered with his disiijflcs.''} — 1". 1. 



iH 



38 



39 



40 



BY JUDAS. 



MnUitt 'iftfl'tCt* 



* • • • 



And Judas drew near to Jesus to kiss Mm 

\_Lukt, like John does n. t say the k-its was </" r<*.v.] - 1 '. 17. 



. A yardcnuear t/t" briHfk CturoH 

Judaa, ft bftiid of men and cinders, with lant'T us, torcJics. 
and weapons, 

^Jesus seeing the mtdtltude^ and know! ay why they came, 
.'aid, ** Whom seek ye.'' An I they answered, " Jesus o/Xaz- 
anth." Whereon he raid, "/ am hc^ Judas did not kiss 
Jesus nor approach for that purpose, neith r did he betray 
Jcmts, for Jesus betrayed himselj by his own confession twice 
rnad'.'\ — i'. 1-0. 



But Jesus said, . 



[.Vo account.'] 



" Judas, betrayest thou the Son of ^ fan with a kiss f " — 1 '. 4>*. 

When the disci]i1es saw wliat would follow they said 
unto luni ** Lord, sluiU wo smite with the sword?" — V. 4i>. 

Then follows the cutting off of Malchus' car, and afitr 
that, says Luke, Jesus was arrested. — V. 54. 



OP AN EAB. 



[Xo accoitnt."] 
. Id. liulco. . 



41 
42 

43 

44 

4.") 
4« 



«7 

•I 4 



(hic oftlion, tJT. 



Id. Matt.— r. 50. 



Then saM Jesus, 



** {Suffer ye thus far." 
And he touched his car and healed him. — V. h\. 



Simon I\ttr luivin^' a sword (one oftlie two sptclaiiy prc- 
ridedbi/ Jtsus) cut off the right ear of Malchus. 

[/< « r,mark(ihle that the Synoptics do not mention the 
names eit/nr ofP(tir or J/Vr/r// '.•.♦.] 

Then raid Jcmis to Peter, 

••Tut up thy sword iuto tlie sheath, the cup wliii'limv 
Father liath given m'^. shall I not drink it ? •'—]'. 10, U. ' 



4^ 



4J 



50 
51 



.re.-«us addressing the chief jmests, captains, and eldcis I 

aid, ** I>c yo come out," &c. I 

I Jut tTii.M is your hour andthejwwer of darkness. ... I 

1'. 52. .*.■'. , 



Id. Mrt^-I'. 5!. 



Jesus WAS led away frsf to Annas (father-in-1 
C'aiaphae) and was then sent, bound, by Annas to Cai 



law to 
Caiaplias. 
K 12, 13, 24. 
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TBE CRUCIFIXION COKSIDESED 



THE ACCUSATIOS 



SSOT. 



MATTHEW XXVI. 



16 



MARK XIV. 



Caiaphas and liis council souaht JiUse witness against 
Jesus to put him to death, but found none, for the false 
witnesses who came could not agree, until at last came 
fiffo who did agree, saying — . . . . 

" This fellow said / am able to destroy the temple of God 
nnd build it in tliree days." 

The high priest said, " Answerest thou nothing ? What 
is it which these witness against thoc ?" 

l^MiZes}!^ held Mi peace 

The high priest then rri-l " I adjure tlice by the living 
God that thou tell us whether thou be the Gluhit the fc>ou 
of God." 

Jesus replied ^' Thou hast said, nevertheless 1 say unto 
you, Ilereuter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven." 



came certain who did not agree, ^F. 55, 56, 59 

" / vnXL destroy this temple that is made with liands. and 
within three days / wiU build another made wit'jor! 
liands."— T'. 57, 68. 

Id. Matt.— T'. CO 



h^ld his pecKe and ansiccnd ncCdiiff 

« Art thou the Christ, the Sou of the Blegse-l ?^— J '. 61. 



and Jesus said " /am, and ye shall sec the Sod of Man.^ 
&c.— r, C2. 



Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying '< He hath 
spoken blaspliemy, what further need liavo we of wit- 
nesses? Behohl, now ye have heard his blanpheniy. 
What think ye?'' 



• • • • • 



Id. Matt.— 1'. 6.1. 



They answered " He is guilty of death." ..... 

Then they spit in his face and buffeted him, and othtn 
smote him with the palms of their hands, saying ^' Pro- 
phesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee ?" 

r. 69-68. 



Id. Matt. — T'^ 64 

And some began to spit on 1dm, and t^ay '» Prophesy," 
&c., and the servants did strike him vdth. the palms of tlu-ir 
liandH. — I'. 65. 



THE DENIAL 



17 



Now I^eter sat without, in the palace, with the servants 
whither ho had gone io see the end. — 1 *. 58. 

And a damsel came to him, saying, 

" Thou also ii?a#« with Jesus in Galilee." Id. Matt.— P. 67 



. . Id. Matt, (warming himself at the fire).— T. 51. . . 
cne of the maids of the high priest — T". 66 



But he denied, saying, " I know not what t.'tou rajeft."^ . 

And when he was gone iiito the porch 

{No accoimU^ 

Another maid taw him, and said to them that wero t^rro. . 

" This fellow was also with Jesus." 

And again he denied with an oath, 

^^ I do not know the man.^ 

And after a while came unto him t/ttmi that stood by, 
who said to Peter, 

" Surely thou also art one of themyfor thy tpeech htwrayetk 
thee:' 

Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, . . . 

" / know not tlie man:' 

And (immediately') the cock crew, 

And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, wliich raid, . 



** / know ncf, ntilhr wid(r:tand irlat thou sayest.*" . . 

T(', ?:ntf '. . . . 

the cock creir. — T'. 68 , 

a maid, ifc 



" Tlds is one of them."— T'. 69. 
and he denied it again 



. . Id. Matt. . , 
Id. Matt— T'. 70. 



" Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice: 
And he went out and wept bitterly. — T'. 6()-7»^. 



....... Id. Matt. — T'. 71, 

" / know not tAc man of whom ye fjKok, 
and (the second time) the cock crew. 
, , , Id. Matt. . . 



" Before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me thrice,*" 
Id. Matt— r. 72 



HISTOBICALLY-'Cimtinued. 



67 



BEFOEE CAIAPHA8. 



LUKE xxir. 






JOHN XVlll. 






65 
56 

57 
58 






JesuB is ftflked bv the Council 


Jesus being questioned as to his disciples and doctrine, 
answered 




•'Art thou the Christ? tell us." — 1". C7 




59 


Jesus repliftd, "7/*/te// you ye will not believe, and if 1 
1 also oak you, ye win not antwer me y nor let me go. Hereafter," 
■ etc.— r. 68,69. 


" 1 spake openly to the world, I ever taught in the con- 
gregation, and in the temple, whither the Jews always 
i-esort, and in secret* have I said nothing. Why askest 
tltou met Ask them which heard me what J have said unto 
them : behold they know what I said."— K. 20, 21. 

[* John forgets that Jesus was, at times, without, in desert 
placeSj not daring " o >snhj " to appear in the city, much lets 
pnach in the temple. j 


60 

61 

62 

63 
64 


1 

he said " Ye say I am^ and thev said "What need we any 
further witness ? for we ourselves have heard of his own 


' ' ' ' ' 


[^According to Luke, this abuse and the mocking request to 
prophesy occurs bbkohb he undergoes examination by Caia- 
phas. Matthew and 3f ark place it aftbh.]— 7. 63-65. 


After he had thus spoken one of thi officers which stood 
I)y struck Jesus ^vith the palm of his hand, sarong, '* An- 
swerest thou the high priest so?" — T. 22, 23. * 



BY PETER. 



Id. Hatt. — r. 54, 5o 



• • • 



a certain maid 

Id. Matt.— r. 56. 

** Woman, I know him not,^ — T'. 57 

and after a little while 

[A'o account ] 

ancilur* saw him [/*** was iwt another maid, see ir.'tat 
follows} and said 

" Thou art also of them." 

nnd Peter said, 

^'Man,*Iamnot^—]\:i!< 

And in about nu hour anothtr Kaivl, *. . 



Uuv of the di.-ciples brought Toter into the palace. — )'. 
15, 16. 

and spake to lu r that kept the door, who said, 

" Art thou not also one of this man*s disciples?" .... 

"/o.'nw.of."— r. 17. 



[Ao a.count} 

7''VryC/Afcowi;jan^) said unto him (r. 2r?.) 

" Art thou twt also one of the disciples ?" 

Ho denied it, and said, 

''lamnot:' 

One of the strcants, being his kinsman who.o ( ar Toter 
hadcutofif.— r. 26. 



" Did not I see thee in the garden with him .'" 



Peter then denied him again. 



''Of a trvth this ftlloic also was with him f.r he ij» n 
GaliiaanJ^ 

And Peter said, 

•• Man, I know not what thou sayest.'" — V. 60 

Id. Matt ' I'l- Mntt.-T'. 27 

And tJte Lrrl turned [^The Imi'J was not ir.'8aJ,Lnle 
ptrhaps was not aware of this'] and looked upon Peter. 

Id. Matt 

Id. Matt.— r. 61,02 
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THE CnUCIFlXION COS SIDE EF I 



THE ACCUSATION* 



Sect. 



L^ 



MATTHEW XXYII. 



MAEK XV. 



I 



When niorniDg was come Jesus was led am av bound and 
delivered to PontiuH Pilate. — I'. 1, 2. 



, . Id. Matt.— I". 1. . 



Pilate asked, M. Matt. 

'^ AH thouty Kingnfthe Jeifsf' I Id. Matt, 

Je^iis replied, " r/fo« M^f5.'." — 1*. II *'' Thou myeit it" 



V. 



And wlion he was aecused of tlie oliiof priest** and eldert*. Id. Matt. 



\w aiiswerod 



he answered 
XoUiing ' Sotking, 



Pilate. — Hearest thou not how many things they wit- A nawerest thou nothing? behold how niany things the-y 
ness again«t thw? — V. V^. ' witness against thee. — 1'. 4. 

Jesus answered nerf 7* rt ir/>ri/. whereat Pilate marvelled ' Td. Matt. — V. 5 • , . . 

gi-ently.-r. II. | 



Tliev liad then a notable prisoner called Barabbas.— P. 1 i\ ' r»arabbas, who had matte imim^ei tUat and co:nj,aK.-J i.i «f 

' tf<r, — I . I. 



Pilate. — MVtom will yo that I relensc unto you? Barah- 
boi or Jemsf 



Will ye tliat I release unto you the King of the Jews ?— 






For he knew that for envv they liad delivered him. . . ' Id. Matt. — ]'. 10 

r. 18, ly. 

But the trhief priests uersuaded the multitude that they Id. Mntl. — P. II 

should attk Barabbas ana destrov Jesus. * i 



What will yo then that I should do unto Liia whom yo 
eall King of the Jews ? 



Pilate. — Whether of the twain shall I relea.'^e ? . . . . 

/V;c*f^.— BaiabbaF.-P. 21 

Pilate. — W)\Rt then shall I do with Jesus that is callcl 
C'iirist ? 

PrieMs. — Let him Ix) crucified. — P. 22 ' C'nicify him 

A7rt//'.--Whv. what e^^l hath he done? '." Id. Malt 

J'vle»ti. — Let liim be crucified.— P. 2.'i i Crucify him 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing he took 
water and washed his hands, sanng, 

I am innocent of the blood of this just jjorson. Be© ve 
toit.— P. 24. 



Then Pilate willing to content the jieoide 



Tliey replied. His blood In? on us and on our children. — 
1'. 25. 

Pilate then released Barabbas, scourged Jesus, and ; 
delivered him to be crucified. — P. 26. I 



IclMatt.— P. 15. 



T^ISTORICALLY—Contmued, 
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BEFOEE PILATE. 



LUKE xxni. 



JOHN xvni. 



I 



Id. Matt.— I'. 1. 



And they begau to accuse him, pn}'iug, \Vc found this 
follow perverting the nation and refusing to give tribute 
to Cccsari saying that he himself was Christ, a king. 



Id. Mutt. 



. Id. Matt. . . 
Id. Mark.— r. 3. 



, [//e»Y read Ltde xxili. r. 4-12, Jroni which it would 
f^J'Jffftr thai Jems teat at this point sent by Pilate to Herod 

' and sent back again by Herod to Pilate, Jacts wholly tmlfunea 
to MaUheWj ifark^ or John.'] 



' rrilato when lio hnd nyoin called toyethtr iliief priests, 
I rtilcrs. and people, said] 

' " Ye hare brought this man unto me, and, having oxa-' 
minrd liirn before you, I have found no fault in him," &c. 
I —r. 13-16* 



Id. Matt. 



[^They carried him, says John^ to the jtuh/uient hall^ but the 
priests and eiders, his accusers, went not into the Judgment 
naU, lest they should be defiled; Pilate tlurefore had to go 
out to them to listen to them, and then qo back to question 
Jesus, ^calking backwards and foricards,'\— V. 28. 

Pilate, going out, said — Wliat accusation bring ye } . . 

Priests. — If he were not a malefactor, &c 

Pilate. — Take him and judge him according to your law. 

Jews.— li is not lawful for us to jmt any man to dcatli. 

Then I'ilate, re-entering, said to Jesus 

Id. Matt.— r. 29-33 

Jesus, — Sayest thou this thing of thyself . tr did t.t/tcr.* te'f 
it t/tee of me f — 1'. 34. 

Pilate. — Am I a Jew ? Tlu'nc oMn uation and the cliicf 
priests have delivered thee unto me. WImt hast thou 
done? . 

Jestts* — My kinadvm is not of this world, if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my si rcan*sjight. «jr. 



Pilate. — Art thou a king then ? 



Barabbas, for sedition and murder. — V. 10. 



Jesus. — Thou saj'cst that I am a kin jr. To tliis end was 
I born and for this cause came I into the world, &c. 

P*/CT/f.— WliatiM truth .'—r. 88 



Bai'abbas, a robber. — V. 40. 
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92 
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I 



[^PUate having receittd no an^wt r tit his last questltm, went 
out again to the Jetcs, and saiiF] " I liud in him no fault at 
all. But ye liave a custom, that I should release unto you 
c»ne at the passover : will yo therefore that 1 shoiiltl re- 
lease unto you the King of the Jews?" — V. 38, 39. 



• • 



Id. Matt.— r. 18. 



#••••••»• 



. . . . M. Matt.— V. lO 



95 
9(i 



Crucify him, crucify hhii. — I'. 21. 
Id. Mutt. . 



• • • 



Id. Matt. 



Their voices prevailed. 
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Id. 3iatt. — r. 21. 25 
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id. Matt.— r. 1. 
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PILATE ABANDONS 



Sect. 



19 



MATTHEW XXVII. 



The soldiers stripped him. pat on him a scai'lct robe and 
a crown of thorns, and in his iiQ:ht hand a reed, and kneeled 
before him, saying — " Hail. King of the Jews; " and they 
spit upon him, aad took tne reed and smote him on the 
head.— K. 27-30. 



[iVb accounl.'} 

After this they took ofif the robe, put his own raiment on 
him, and led him to cruciftxion.— 1 . 31. 

And as tbcy came out they seized one Simon, a Cyrenian, 
and him compelled to bear the cross. 



MARK XV. 



. . Id. Matt.— r. 16-19 



. . . Id. Matt. 
... Id. Matt. . 



HE IS 
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At Golgotha they offered liim vinegar to diiuk mingled 
with gall,— V. B4. 

There they crucified him, and parted his garment^, 
casting lots, that it m'ght bejuljiiled which icas Bpjken by ths 
prophet, — 1. 25. 

[Ao acoowU,'] 

and placed over his head his accusation 

TlUsiiJetua the King of the Jews, — T. 37 

With him were crucified two thieves, the one on the 
right hand, the other on the left. — V, 38. 

And the chief priests and others mocked him, sa^^ng, 
" He saved others, himself he cannot save. If he be the 
King of Israel, let liim now come down from the croKs 
and we will believe him. Ho trusted in God, let him 
deliver him now, for he said I am the Son of God." 

V, 43. 

The thieves also cast the same in his teeth. — V. 44 . . . 

Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all (he 
land until the ninth hour. — 1*. 45. 

And many toomen were there beholding ajar o/, among 
them Maru Magdalene^ Maruy mother ofJames, and Salome, 

V, 65, 66. 



About the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Elii Elij lama sabachthani f tliat is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken mc ? 

winch some mistaking said " This man c:Uleth for £^»V/.<." 

r. 47. 

vinegar {see T. 48) 

The rest said 

Let be, let us see wliether Elias will come to save him. . 

Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice . . . 



Wine mingled with myrrh. — Y. 23. 
(aud it was the tliird hour)— V, 24. 2.' 



[Art account^] 



TJie King of the Jews,— V.'l^ 

[that the Scriptures might he falfilhrl, which scifh hs tcfu 
numbered with the traasgressorj,— Vide .Sect 10. J 



Theg that wore crucified with him revileJ him.— K. 81, o2. 
• •••••• lUtt Jdflitu^"' I • o3» • > I 



Td.Matt.— r. 40,41 



Eloij Eloij laiTUi salntchthani . 



r. ;^. 



viiug(tr 

One fcho saw said 

Let us see whether Elias 'will come aud tnko bim do\\ a 

Id. Matt 



yielded up the ghost.- r. 50 I Id. Matt.— K. 37. 



(V'Wcr. 51-53) I (VideV,8B.) 



Now when the centurion and the soldiers saw the earth- 
quake and the things that were done^ they feared greatly, 

saying, «» Truly this was the Son of God:'—V. 34, ... . 

[Xo account,'] 

( Vide Chap, xxvii, 3-10.) 



When the centurion saw that he tried out, and gave up 
the ghost, he said, 

''Tni^this3fANwastheSonofGod.'*—V,Sd 

[*Vo account.'] 

ICottipare tJUs with Acts i. 15-20.] 
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lESTJS TO HIS PATE. 



LUKE XXIII. 



pf YTHio SouBCB. — " Bvi ht wos wounded /oT ourtraiu- 
gressiorui, he was bruised /cr our initjvities, the chastUement 
of our peace was upon Atm, (md with his stripes tee are 
nealeifr—lBAlAn liii.l 




IdMatt.— r. 2, 8. 



[iVo accottfi'.] Vide Verses 4-lG 



Id. Matt — F. 26 JesuSy bearing his owHcross, 'went toith 



Jesus addressed the multitudes who folloired lum. . . . 

V. 27-31. 



CI^UCIFIED. 



• r. 3 j 


r. 17 


113 


[Mythic Souecb.— " Jle t«M taken from prison and/rom 
Jiififfincnty and who shall dechrs fUs generation ? fur A« was 
cnt 0^ out of the land of the living, for the transgression oj 
mj people was he stricken,^ — Isaiah liiij 

Ji:sm. — Father, forgive thorn, for they know not what they 
do. 

ThisistheKingofiheJews,^V,m 

J'. 33 


[^See V, 24, and compare it with its ttufthic source, Ps, xxii, 
15-19."! 

\_Xo accowit,"] . 

JesusofSazartth,theKingoftheJ€ws — V, \? 

r. 18 
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137 


1 

1 r. 35 
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4 

(?ntf of t))0 malefactors reviled him. savirir. A.c 
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Vide V. 39-48. 

• Id. Matt.— T • ■x't 

1 

The women and a// As« ac^tMi»}»<aii^. — T. 49 


[At the third hour, sags Mark, Jesus was crucified, hut at 
the sixth hour, three hours lattr (John sags, xix, lA), Jesus 
had not been condemned hg PilateJ] 

There stood bg the cross, within speahng distance, Marg, 
mother of Jesus, his mothers sister, Marg the wHfe of 
Cleophus, Mary Magdalene, and the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,— V. 25. 

He saith unto his mother, *^ Woman, behold thy son! " 
and to the disciple, " Behold thy mother I " und from that 
hour the disciple took her unto his own home. 
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122 


# 


After this Jesus saitli, 
"/tWrie."— [i^eeiV. fla«»M5.]— K.28 

vtneaar and hussoi)-— Vm 20 •....•...•.. 




[For (As erg of despair John shrewdlu substitutes "1 thirst" 
Ht saw and avoided the blunder of tne SgnoptUs. Ue saw 
that when God forsakes God it is a mistake^] 

nneaar — V, 36. . 


128 
124 


The soldiers said 
If thnn ba the KinfiT of tlie JewH. fiave thfiseh*. . r . . r 




126 


Je«u8 cried with a loud voice, " Father, into thg hands J 
commend my spirit,^^ 

Id. Matt.— F. 46 


Jesus, having received the vinegar, said, " It is finished,^ 
Id. Matt— r. 30 


126 
127 


r. 45. 






The centurion said, 


• 


128 


'* Certainly this was a riqbtbous man.** — V, 47, 48. . . . 


TXo account.^ 


129 


[_No account.'] 


Vide V, 31-37 


180 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Seot. 1. — ^Was Jesus to be arrested by stealth or by means of a public proclamation 1 If 
by the latter, Low could it be by suhtilty ? But why by stealth ] The answer is found in the 
text, " lest tliere should be an vproar among th€j}eople" But to issue a public command that 

** any man knowing bis whereabout should denounce him," 

was, under such circumstances, far more likely to provoke an uproar than to avoid it. 

Sect. 2. — ^We must not blame Judas. First, he was one of those wretched mortals termed 
demoniacs, a mere helpless tool of the devil. Next, he was the tool of destiny. Without a 
Judas the Sciiptures could not have been fulfilled, and that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet (Matt, xxvii 9) and by David (Acts i, 16^, saying, 

♦* they took the thirty irieces of silver, the price of liim that was valued," &c., 

would have been incapable of that direct application to the biography of Jesus which Matthew 
felt sure these and certain other antique passages must have. Judas, like Herod, Pilate, or 
Caiaphas, was but a puppet in the hands of fate. It was no more optional for these celebrated 
performers to avoid playing out the villains' parts assigned them in this gix^at sacred drama, than 
it was possible for the fatal cup to pass away from the lips of Jesus. The characters which they 
had to sustain, and for which they had been cast by Providence, were supremely disagreeable. 
Pilate acted his part to the best of his ability, but with the very greatest reluctance, and washed 
his hands of the consequence ; Judas, only under Satanic constraint, and with suicidal remorse ; 
Caiaphas, under the profound conviction that he was stopping the mouth of a blasphemer of that 
God whose High Priest he was (Gl). These men ought not to be held up to that universal 
execration which has been so wantonly lavished upon them. Tliey deserve rather the very 
greatest of pity. Each did but perform his pai-t, and in perfoi*ming it, did his duty to Him who 
(so 'tis stiid) ordained it. If destiny had not been too strong for them, the cni*tain must have 
fallen before the grand denouement of the cruci6xion had been brought about, and ChristiaDity, 
by their successful obstinacy, de^ioiled of its sine qua non. As Jesus hitnself bajs to Pilate — 

*♦ Thou couldst have no power at all against me except it were given thee from above, thei-eforc ho that delivered 
nic unto thee hath the greater sin." 

His be the sin who delivered me, says Jesus. Who did deliver himi Jesus himself 
answers, " The powers alx)ve delivjered me." Tlierefoi*e when Pilate said — 

*' I have ix>wer to crucify thoe and power to rolcnsc thee,'* 

Pilate was labouring under a grave mistake. Crucify him he must, and crucify him he did. He 
obeyed destiny. If destiny proved itself more cniel than Pilato, let destiny have " the greater 
sin " that belongs to it. If these comments appear to border on profanity, let it be remembered 
the idea is based on the 11th verse of John xix, and has as good Scripture warranty as any 
observation can have. 

Sect. 3. — The Supper' at Bethany, — In what city was this meal partaken ? Nain or Bethany 1 
In whose house — ^that of Simon the leper, Simon the Pharisee, or of Lazarus ? In whose presence ? 
At what date — 13th or 14th Nisani Two days or some years before the particular passover 
alluded to 1 These are questions which it is useless to tiy to evade, questions upon which the 
credibility of the story mainly rests, but to which, from the very nature of the evangelical 
accounts, an answer is hojK'less. Nain and Bethany are about fifty-three miles apart. Matthew 
B})eaks of two suppers, one when Jesus was in Bethany (5) at the house of Simon tlio leper, and 
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nnofclier on tlie day of the passover (14th Nisan) at the house of "such a man" (16). At 
neither of these suppers is any mention made by Matthew of the presence of Mary, Martha, 
Lazarus, or Simon the Pharisee. Luke fixes the events of the first supper at another house 
(that of Simon the Phai^see), in another city (Nain), at a much earlier period in the career of 
Jesus. Like Matthew and Mark he ignores the family of Lazarus^ but he ignores also Simon 
tlie leper, Joha (who ignores Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper, and the sinful woman 
of the city of Nain) crowds the events of both these suppers into one : and this one he fixes at a 
different date (six days before the passover), at a different house, with a different host, and a 
different company, and numerous important differences of detail ; but, though so contradictory as 
to time, place, and circumstance, it is nevertheless evidently the same story told in a different way 
told in a way that shows the various narrators to have been either ignorant of the true facts, or to 
have been drawing on their own not very fertile imaginations. The woman with the alabaster 
box of ointment of spikenard, valued at three hundred pence, is a prominent figure in them all ; 
HO too is the complaint (of sonxehodtj) that the ointment was wasted on Jesus, and that its value 
might have been more piously expended in acts of charity. To point out all the differences and 
complexities which arise out of the contradictions in this section alone would require considerable 
space, we must be content with a few. A woman with an alabaster box of ointment, anointing 
the body of Jesus, washing his feet with her tears, and wiping them with her hair, was not an 
everyday sort of woman. She is as unique in history as she must have been at the suppers of 
Jesus. So characteristic a figure is she, that she suffices to link together nari^ations which it 
would bo hard else to suppose to be intended as records of the same events, for if it was at the 
house of Lazarus this woman appeared, how could it be at that of Simon the leper or Simon the 
Pharisee ? We might be led to imagine that Simon the leper and Simon the Pharisee were 
but one and the same Simon ; but this we are not allowed to do, because Jesus taunts Simon 
the Pharisee with having given him no kiss, a taunt which Jesus would scarcely have thrown 
at Simon the leper'. 

A woman — a stranger, 
A woman — a sinner, 

lilary, the beloved follower of Jesus, of that Jesus who had wept with her when her 
brother died, and who had raised him again to comfoi't her. 

If that which the woman did was so ^^ good a icork^^ as to deserve loving remembrance 
" wheresoever tlie gospel is preached," did not the 7uim€ of the woman deserve honourabld 
mention ? And if Mary be the woman referred to by the Synoptics, is it not very remarkable 
that they .should only speak of her as " a sinful woman" ? And if Simon, like Jesus, was merely 
a guest in the house of Mary and Martha, and knew Mary well enough to know that she was 
a sumer whose very touch was contamination (which the kiss of a leper was not), is it not 
strange he, Simon, should have risked this contamination by entering her house and seatino* 
himself as a guest at her table ? But if he knew Maiy so well, it matters not whether he were 
a guest in hor house or she and her relatives in his, or all of them guests in the house of Simon 
the leper, for he must also have known that Jesus hiew her even better than he did; for was 
nob Lazarus her brother] and was not the recent resuiTCction of that brother the common talk 
of the country side 1 Bu t who was it that remonstrated thus with JesiLS ? Was it the disaples ? 
Was it Simon 1 Or, was it Jud:is Iscariot ? If Simon, did he remonstrate thus because he was 
shocked at what he witnessed, or because he, Simon, "was a thief." If Judas, was it because 
he, of all men else, was .over nice, scnipulous, Pharisaical X 
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Why did lUe woman aaoiut Jesus so extravagantly] Was it for his buiial, the date of 
which she had mii'aculously foreseen ] If so, how comes it she appeared so very long before the 
crucifixion as Luke avers ? Was it because she so passionately loved Jesus ] Or, was it because 
bhe was a great sinnery ten times as great as sinners mostly are, and who bopcd thus to obtain 
the forgiveness of Jesus ] 

" My head with oil thou didst not anoint," says Jesus to Simon, " but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment." But was it the feet or was it the head? (8) Did she wipe 
away the tears with her hair or merely the superfluous ointment ? Strauss says — 
^* It is of no great importanco kistoricaUy whether John, or Luko, or Matthew bo right,"" 

and he says true. All the narratives may be based on the same original foundation, but it does 
not follow that the foundation is historical any more than the superstructure. To talk of history 
in view of materials so crude as these, is keenest of sarcasm. Our object is not to elaborate the 
true from the false, but to show how utterly ?mhistorical the Biblical incidents are. Incidents 
out pf which Theology persists none the less in constructing a huge credenda as useless as it is 
eiToneous. 

Skct. 4. — There are two remarkable discrepancies in this section. We can no more reconcile 
Matthew witli Mark, than Matthew or Mark with John. 

Sect. 5. — **l8 it I ?" (20) Who is the person that makes this inquiry, and to whom is it 
addieised ] Is it made by the disciples generally, and addressed to one another, or is it addressed 
to Jesus ] Is it made by John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, whilst leaning on the Master's 
breast (2«i), or is it made by Judas who Jesus betrayed] (22) Which of these three replies is the 
true one? (21) The answer, according to Matthew, indicates the particular person as ^^lie who 
dippeth wdth me." According to Mark, Jesus merely indicates generally that tlie betrayer is 
one of those twelve persons who are then dipping with him in the dish. According to John, the 
botraycr is to bo pointedly distinguished from the rest, not indirectly by an accidental dipping in 
tlie di.sh at the same moment as Jesus, but directly, by Jesus presenting his betrayer with a sop. 
Judas is represented as atking Jesus — " Is it I ]" but, if John's version be true, Jesus had neither 
need nor opportunity for such a question. If Jesus told the disciples that ho should point out 
the betrayer by presenting him with a sop, the receiver thereof would be the cynosure of all 
eyes, each and all would be fully aware what the act iraj^lied ; and yet John innocently says — 
"Now no mail at the table knew for what intent he spake thus unto him.*' If true, the disciples 
must have been as dull as afterwards they were cowardly and imbelievitig. How unwavering 
must be the belief, how unfliuching the courage, of those holy men who run away from a divine 
master the moment they see dim-aity assailed by some few myrmidons of some few f>riests ! and 
what a noble example do they set to an incredulous posterity. 

Sect. G. — Matthew and Mark make Jesus to say " I will drink no more of this wine,'* itc. 
Luke substitutes for this "I will eat no more of earthly passovers until that of which all passovera 
is the type shall be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God." The mere dissimilarity of the words is of 
little or no moment, but the ideas embodied in them are radically different. 

Sects. 7 to 9.— If we should wish to know why, when Jesus was arrested, his disciples foi-sook 
him and fled, we have in this section a clue to the mystery. The reason was that prophecy required 
it. It was written that " when the shepherd (meaning of course Jesus) was smitten, the sheep 
(equally of course — the disciples) should be scattered abroad." Into this prophetical web 
ISIattliew deftly inserted a factitious woof, the result of which inspired combination was a general 
apostolic stampede. With regard to Peter the accounts differ. In the one he is made to say 
'' Though all men shall be offended yet will not I." In the other he asserts that> besides ooa- 
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tinulng with Jesus in his temptations, he " is ready to go with him either to prison ur to death." 
Jesus, in his rejoinder, declares ihU assertion to be an empty boast. According to John, Peter 
offera to lay down his life for Jesus' sake, but this offer is not in reply to such a sentence as that 
contained in Mattheuj (27) or Luke; it is the natural rejoinder to the previous remark of 
Jesus "Whither I now go thou canst not follow." 

Sect. 10. — This is a most remarkable passage, and thix)ws considerable light on succeeding 
events. The 14th section contains the various versions of that episode in the arrest of Jesus which 
relates to Malchus. We there find Peter in possession of a »wordf with which he deprives the 
said Malchus of one of his ears. How came Peter, a fisherman and a disciple of Christ, to pos- 
sess and carry about with him so untheological an argument.* By a slight transposition in the 
order of Luke's statement we shall make a singular discovery. " It was written (verse 37) that 
Jesus was to be reckoned among the ti^ansgressors/' and " in order that the things written con- 
cerning Jesus might be accomplished, it was prophetically indispensable that he should transgress,*^ 
But how ] Jesus asks the disciples if they lack anything (verse 35.) They reply — '* Nothing." 
But Jesus suddenly discovers that they do lack something : something that he will very shortly have 
a particular use for. " Let such of you as have money (says Jesus) go buy themselves swords ^ 
and such of you as have not money let him seU his clothes / and go buy a sword with the pro* 
ceeds." And they said " Lord, behold, here are two swords." And he said unto them " It is 
enough." Enough /or what ? Why enough to fulfil propJiecy : enough to make a transgression 
%oith : enough to cut off the ear of Malchus. To fulfil prophecy bloodshed was absolutely neces- 
sary. Jesus had no intention to resist capture by a drawn battle, a small transgression would be 
enovgh to fulfil the prophecy just as well as a great one. As soon therefore as Peter had struck 
the first blow, Jesus interfered. " Suffer ye thus far," says Jesus. Thus far ^ but no farther, did 
destiny requii-e it of us. 

Those believei-s who read the Scriptures without close scrutiny would be somewhat abashed 
to find the ** gentle shepherd " putting himself about to purchase swords to get up a small fight 
withal, in order that the Scriptures might he fulfilled. But after having told the disciples to pro* 
vide swoi-ds even though they have to sell the clothes off their backs for them, and after having 
himself contrived and preaiTanged the assault and battery which followed, how hypocritical, how 
sanctimonious would sound the angry exclamation made to Peter " Put up thy sword into the 
sheath, for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword." 

(53) " This is your hour and the power of darkness." According to Matthew, Mark, and 
John, Jesus was aiTested in order that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. What Scriptures ? 
Who wrote them ] A71S, — The Hebrew Scriptures were written by holy men inspired of God. 
Yes, but who ordained the events which the prophets /ore^oW ? Ans. — God ordained them. What 
then means this strange sentence in Luke, " This is your hour and the 2)oicer of darkness ? Does 
it really mean that Jesus was powerless against his enemies 1 The priests and eldei-s, in fulfil* 
ling the Scriptures on Jesus, acted like Adam at the Fall, Pharoah to' Moses, and Sutan to Man, 
as the mere helpless tools of Destiny. How then could it be said to be theit hour ? What the 
sentence does imply is evident enough ; it means that Satan had at last conquered, that Jesus 
was now compelled to yield himself to capture and cruci6xion, not because the Father had 
willed it, but because the Devil had willed it. Ahriman and Ormuzd were potentates co-eternal 
and co-equal. In that struggle for mastery which (in the brains of theologians) was constantly 
going on between them, sometimes one and sometimes the other was the temporary victor. At 
the Temptation, Satan was, for the moment, defeated, but a time was to come, and a time did 

* Was it that if smitten on the one check he might turn unto Malchus the other tdbo ? 
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come, when Jesus could withstand him no longer, when he mnst yield himself to such punish- 
ment as the Arcli fiend should think i)roper to inflict, Destiny to sanction, or Theologers permit. 
Sects. 11 and 12. — The agony at Crethsemane, m related by the Evangelists, is one of those 
mmy incidents in the biography of Jesus which, besides its element of incredibility, is so narrated 
as to be self-confuting. To show how and where in the section now before us the historical founda- 
tions are wanting or so weak as to be worthless, will be to illustrate the character of nine-tenths of 
the Evangelical narrations. Hist<^ry requires that each event of which it is composed should be 
fiwt narrated on good authority, and then that it should bo substantiated by such other equally 
veracious and equally respectable authorities as may have uudertiiken to describe it, for when 
authorities disagree, and eveiy such authority is equally respectable, the event itself becomes 
dubious in the extreme, so much so, that it is idle to talk of it or allude to it as to a certainti/. 
The four Evangelists, as historians, are all equally reliable, and they profess again and again 
to describe the same events in the biography of the same person. When therefore we find them 
all agreed as to a particular event, that event is as credible as the historians are respectable or 
reliable, and the degree of its credibility is the degree of faith we repose in the historians them- 
selves. When all the authors that have ever written about a particular event are mutually 
agreed as to its having occurred in a j>(irticular manner it is not easy to shako their testimony. 
The only way in which testimony of that kind can l3e challenged is to show its great improba- 
bility, or, what is more effective, to prove its utter impossibility. But when some particular 
event is variously narrated by the four Evangelists, the details of the one unsupported or contra- 
dicted by the details of another, the history so far confutes itself (the circumstances being inde- 
finable) that even the willingly and habitually credulous find it difficult to attach belief to what 
are and are not details, to events that are at once asserted, unasserted, and denied. In the narra- 
tive before us we are not called upon to discuss the hsxre possibility/ oy pTohahility oi (x God pray- 
ing to himself in the way that Jesus, a member of the Trinity, appeals to another member of it. 
All wc need to do, is to show that, of all the four historians, John (the only one of the Evangelists 
who was present at the scene) not only curiously omits the events and discourses which are 
narrated by the Synojitics, but quotes other events, and other discourses, in room of those t>mitted, 
which flatly contradict them. Here the inconsistencies begin but do not end, for the Synoptics 
are not in all points agreed even among themselves (34). Did Jesus kneel to pi-ay or 
fall on his face ? Did the angel appear to God to strengthen him in his great agony, when he 
(God) was unable to strengthen himself? Luke is our sole authority for this remarkable inci- 
dent (36), and Luke loas not ^^rg.<fen/. As regards the first, second, and third prayers of 
Jesus how came they to be related at all? Jesus, along with tlnee of his disciples, had 
withdrawn himself from the rest, and, leaving those three, went a little further (about a stone's 
cast) to pray. But who heard those prayers '\ Who saw the dropping sweat, and the gi*eat 
agony] Who beheld the angel ? Not any of the three that were nearest for they were all fast 
asleep. Great sorrow, fear, anxiety, and the presence of apparitions, are not considered to be 
very remarkably narcotic, but upon the foUowei's of Jesus, possessed of supernatural powei"5a, hand- 
ing down to posterity the history of events they did not witness, natural laws mo}' have 
had unnatural efl'ects. Now, when people sleep they dream, and in 'such sleep what dreams may 
come 1 Tiie Bible is full of dreams, some of them vei'y different in character and conse- 
quence to the unsubstantial pageant of the visions of these degenerate days. On the dream of 
Joseph depends the divinity of Jesus. On the six dreams of Moses (says Hugh Miller) dej^end 
the six days of creation. It is incontestable that the agony at Gothsemane was vmrntnessecl, but 
that is no reason why it should not have been dreamt. 
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'Sect. 11 continued, — In this section ocelli's two striking coincidences. If the Synoptics be 
true John must be false. If John (35) be true, the agony of Gethsemane is (as " Ecce Homo" 
would say) a fact because so very like a fiction, for John gives no oj)portuuity for such an occur- 
rence, and it is indeed out of all character with the Johannine Jesus. The second is that most 
significant sentence in the prayer of the God Jesus to God the Father — " Not my will but thine 
be done." If Jesus, beiug God, ever offered up such a prayer as this, what becomes of the dogma 
of the Tiinity as contained in the prayer-book? — **The Father is God, tlie Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God, yet' there are not three Gods but one God." It is very singular, so much 
stranger than fiction that it must be true, that these three Gods, all being parts of the same 
perfect whole, should pray to one another sweating great drops of blood in agonised terror, and 
this only to be refused after all. Or that another of tliese divisions of the undivided numina 
(the Holy Ghost) should deliver up *• to be tormeuted of the devil " his alter eyo — Jesus, in order 
that for forty days and nights the Creator of the universe might undergo the laughable farce 
of a temptation offered by the vilest member of the vilest community that hud ever been created 
or that had sprung from nonentity by some mysterious law of natural infernal development, or 
excogitated from chaos by Dogma out of Hate. 

Sect. 13. — ** Whomsoever I shall kiss," says Judas to the multitude, " that same is he." This 
was the preconcerted signal by which those who were sent to arrest Jesus were to distinguish him 
from the attendant group. Matthew and Mark say that Judas " went straightway to Jesus and 
kissed him." John says the kiss was not given ; nor was there (as John narrates it) any reason 
why it should be, for Jesus, " knowing all things that should come upon him," anticipated the 
traitor's salute by demanding of the multitude " whom they cauie to seek," and on receiving 
their reply, betrayed hitnsel/sLa the person they were in searcli of. Judas did not approach near 
enough to kiss Jesus, for, accoixling to this version, Judas " stood with the multitude," Matthew 
says that, after Judas had kissed Jesns, Jesus said to him meekly " Friend, wherefore art thou 
come]"* But did Jesus regard Judas as & friend ? Did he not know why he came ? Knowing 
this (as Luke and John alike affirm) would there not be something savouiing of insincerity in such 
a question 1 Luke, however, puts a totally different exclamation into the mouth of Jesus, one 
which is quite irreconcilable with the fii*st, for, in the one case Jesus addresses Judas as a friend, 
in the other as a betrayer. In the one he asks him " Why he has come 1 " in the other he tells 
him why. (41, 42) The great multitude that accompanied Judas is said to have been sent by 
the rulers of the Jews, and to have consisted of officers and men carrying torches and lantern?, 
and armed with swords and staves. But according to Luke (52) the multitude was not 
sent by the Rulera of the Jews, for it was the chief-priests, eldei's, and captains of the Temple 
who had come out tJieviselves aimed with swords and staves to aiTest Jesus. 

Sect. 14. {See remarks on Sect. 10). — Nothing perhaps more forcibly illustrates the absurdity 
of the character which has been given to Jesus than some of the speeches that have been attributed 
to him, when contrasted. As for instance : — 

" Bo ye come out as against a tbief >vitU swords and ntaves ? I am Cliiist, tl»c i^on of tlio Blessed. Think yc 1 can- 
not pray to my Fatlier, wlio shall presently give mc more than twelve legions of angels ? Father, if thou be willing, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from mc. The cup wliich my Father hath given me shall I not drink it ? The Son of 
Man goeth as if was dctennined. This is your hour and tlio poAver of darkness, and thus must it be, how else shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled ? Ye could have no power at all against me unless it wore given you from above, (And he ffweat 
as it were great drops of blootL) Be ye of good cheer, I have overcome the world, Eli ! Eli ! lama sabachthani." 

• This question !s nevertheless quite in keeping with Matthew's programme, which requires that Jesus should be 
thus ignorant, for it was by this very kiss tliat Jesus was to bo by subtiltt betrayed. A man cannot bo said to bo 
betrayed secretly hy a fal?>e friend whcij the secret is known to liim, and when he knows all along the true chai*acter of 
the false friend, nor can lie be said to be trepanned when he voluntarily siuienders himself to hisfoes. 
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Sect. 15. — ^Who were the judges of Jesus 1 He was led in the first place (says Jolin) before 
Annas. Who Annas was or what he had to do with the affair the Synoptics do not appear to know. 
Matthew, on the contrary, says " They that had hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas." Was 
he or was he not examined before Herod 1 Luke says he was sent by Pilate to Herod, and by 
Herod back again to Pilate ; but Luke's" statement is wholly unsupported by the other Evan- 
gelists. In fine, this Herodian interlude is not only peculiar to Luke, but it contradicts the 
other accounts, breaking into the general narrative, as it does, so abruptly that it betrays itself 
as an episode of later introduction (90). 

Sect. 16.— "Art thou the Son of God ] " What was the reply ? Was it " I am," or " Ye say- 
that I am" 1 If the latter — ^it was an untruth. The Council had made no such assertion, nor did 
the Council believe it. To make such a declaration would be, as they considered, the very worst 
type of blasphemy, and it was altogether averse from their conviction. The first reply is as 
bold and manly as the second is weak, wavering, and disingenious. Jesus was smitten. By 
whom 1 What for 1 It was the act of many (say Matthew and Mark) and was prompted by 
hatred, cruelty and mockery. John says it was inflicted by one of the officers as a punishment 
for a disrespectful reply. 

Sect. 1 7. — The doorkeeper was a looman. She recognised Peter as one of the following of Jesus, 
and challenged him with it. Peter s response " I am not" constitutes the first denial of the 
three. Shortly afterwards another recognised him. Now this other (say Matthew and Mark) 
was another maid, but (according to Luke) it was a man* According to John, the question 
was put by several. Again Peter denied it, and yet again was he recognised. But whether the 
third recognition was made by them that stood hy or by a kinsman of MaMms it is impossible to 
determine. It is enough that orthodoxy declares " it was so." When Peter had denied him t 
(says Mark) the cock a'cw. No (say Matthew, Luke, and John) the cock did not crow " till 
Peter had denied him thrice." ^^ Before the cock crow" (says Jesus) "thou shalt deny me 
thrice." But (if Mark be true) the cock did crow before he had denied him tuoice* 

However enthusiastic one may be one should always be consistent. Before Peter or such aa 
Peter can be held up to the admiring gaze of Christendom as the beau ideal of saintly perfection, 
before we can venerate the memory and repose unlimited confidence in the declarations they may 
make, before we mould all our theological conceptions after these evangelical patterns, and wnger 
the immortal hopes of all human kind upon their untarnished honour and unimpeachable 
veracity, we should take some little pains to assure ourselves whether or not the evangelical 
models have deserved so boundless a confidence. Here we behold Peter, chief among that 
favoured few, who, sitting upon twelve thrones, were destinated to judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Was Judas to be one of the judges 1) Peter, to whom was to be entrusted the keys of 
Heaven and Hell, the Jirm Bock upon which the Cliurcli of Christ was to be built. Already he 
had been a considerable period the intimate friend and companion gf. the Son of God. Already 
{Matt, X, 1-10) he had, by virtue of that intimacy, been endued with divine powers — ^power 
to cast out devils, cleanse the lepers, and cure all manner of diseases. These were marveilous 
abilities indeed, but there was another power bestowed upon Peter more marvellous still, the 
power to raise the dead ! Behold, then, this same Peter, tliis supernal being, this wonderful 
magician, this joint janitor of Heaven and Hell, chief officer in the celestial courts, admitting or 
rejecting whomsoever he will, capable of performing all the miracles of Christ his master; 
behold him now I this rock of the Faith of the future, this pillar of the Church, this shuffling 
coward, this fit associate of Judas, behold him cowering by the fire among the servants of the 

• A bibliolfttcr inuRt b«liere botb. f The fifnt timr. 
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high priest, cursing and swearing and lying, and denying hfa God. If Peter had ever really 
possessed such powers as those which Christ is said to have bestowed upon him, it is impossible 
to conceive him playing a part so violently opposed to his inherent consciousness of his own 
position as first of all the Sons of Glory. A man whose rank in the universe is so far above 
that of his fellows, as was Peter's, a rank which stamps him more divine than human, could not 
possibly so far forget his own identity, his own supernal dignity, as to stoop to avowals and 
malpractices such as are herein related. And if Peter could so far forget himself* he is not one 
of those men upon whose authority or teaching a prudent believer would base his creed or risk 
his own eternal welfare. 

Sect. 18. — Matthew and Mark do not coincide with Luke, nor Luke with John. The trial is the 
same trial, but the judges are not the same judges, the questions are not the same questions, the 
replies are not the same replies. Jesus answered Pilate noiJivig (say the Synoptics). " Nothing" 
would seem to imply (according to John) three diathict answers (91, 93, and clmp, xix. 11). 
If Luke was not a disciple and John was, it is difficult to understand how John could bo 
ignorant of so important an episode as that of the trial be/ore Herod ? — that he forgets how 
Pilate marvelled because Jesus answered him never a word 9 

Sect. 18 continued, — Who was Barabbas? {Matt.) — A notable prisoner. (Mark) — A murderer : 
one who had committed murder in the insurrection with him. (With whom 1 With Jesus?) Was 
th^re then, when Jesus was captured, a general insurrection, in which the cuttiug off of the 
right ear of Malchus was not the sole catastrophe ? Which side was Barabbas upon 1 As it is 
not likely the rulers of the Jews would imprison one of their own band, and as we do not read 
of any one of the twelve being murdered, we must perforce conclude he was fighting on the side 
of Jesus. Who, then, was this notable Barabbas who risked his life for Jesus and stood by him 
when his so valiant disciples forsook him and fled 1 (John) — " Barabbas was a robber." {Luke) — 
** Barabbas was then in prison for a ceii;ain sedition made and murder committed in the City." 
But if this be true the murder was not committed at Gethsemane. Since it is not easy to know 
which of these stories is the one that ought to be believed, it would be difficult to deny that it 
was so. 

According to Luke (93) Pilate's examination took place in the />re^72ce of the chief 
priests and rulera of the Jews. According to John (82) Jesus was led into the Hall of 
Judgment, but the priests, elders, &c., remained outside : ** They went not in lest they should 
be defiled." As if to make assuitmce doubly sura, he tells us that Pilate walked in and out, 
backwards and forwards between Jesus inside and the Jews without. If the Johanninc vci-sion 
be true, it was certainly a most remarkable trial, for how could Jesus have been examined before 
the Jews when he was not examined before the Jews, but in private ? 

Sect. 19. — It was about the sixth hour (says John) that Pilate delivered Jesus into the 
hands of the Jews to be crucified. According to Mark, however, Jesus at this identical sixth hour 
had been already hanging for three hows on tlie cross. At the sixth hour (say the Synoptics) 
there was darkness over the wliole earth, and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst. 
(Ill) "Jesus bearing his cross went forth." But did Jesus bear his own cross? The Synoptics, 
with consentaneous voice, deny it. The cross (say they) was canned by one Simon, a Cyrenian. 

* In dealing vriih tliis difficulty, it has been urged tbat Fciei*, after all, was but humane and, Uke all of human kind, 
liable to bo victimised of the devil. But the reply in irrelevant. Peter was something more. The mirflculoiis powers 
bestowed upon him, of which he must have been fully conscious, almost deified him : they lifted hiui so far above the 
common level that he never ought to have been able to descend. The adamantine rock on which a Church of God is to 
be erected should be something more solid than the unstable convictions of an ignorant fishermnn wlicn the material? 
out of wlucli that Church is to be built arc fnith and confldenrr. 
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Sect. 20. — (113) Did tliey givo him vinegar mingled with gall, or wine mingled with* 
myrrh 1 ** Father, forgive them they know not what they do." What were they doing ? 
Doing their duty ? Doing what they mtist do (The Son of Man goeth as it wa^ ihtermined)^ 
crucifying Christ, and parting his garments among them, in oixler that ** tJie Scriptures might he 
fulfiUed r 

" The two thieves also which were crucified with him cast the same in his teeth :" hut 
according to Luke, it was only one of the thieves who thus reviled him ; the other defended him, 
and was thereupon rewarded by Jesus with the well-known promise " To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise." 

(121) If it be true (as John asserts) that Mary the mother of Jesus was among the 
women that stood by the side of Mary Magdalene, it is remarkable that neither Matthew, Mark, 
nor Luke (albeit they give the names of several women of lesser note) make mention of her 
presence, nor yet of the presence of John among them. But Mary Magdalene and her female 
companions were standing (say the Synoptics) afar off, John, on the contrary, Fays they were 
BO near that Jesus was able to converse with them. Here (as elsewhere in the fourth Gospel) 
John is made out to be a person of considerable importance, to have stood higher in the Master s 
favour than even Peter. He, John, was Uhe disciple whom Jc^m lovzd. It is the more singular 
that the older Synoptics do not appear to have been aware of it. 

Sectt. 21. — The last cry of Jesus (according to Matthew and Mark) was a cry of despair : so 
wild a despair, tluit were such words to be heard to come from the lips of a dying Christian, wo 
should scarcely be justified in saying he died happy " trusting in God." According to Luke, the 
last exclamation of Jesus was one of calm resignation. According to John, the words were " I 
thirst. It is finished." Of these exclamations the last, and the last only, is reconcilable with the 
theory of Christ's divinity. If Christ were God, co-equal with the Father, the ejaculation of 
Matthew would be simply absuiti, that of Luke out of all keeping with the idea of a divine spmt 
winging its way back to the heavenly home : the spirit is a human spirit, trusting — ^yet doubt- 
ing, hoping — yet dreading the untraceable future, but commending itself piously and reverently 
to the care and mercy of God its Creator, 

Sect. 22. — If true, this is one of the most wonderful events of that wondrous age. They who 
have read Paine*s observations on the resurrection of the saints will have seen how loose a rein 
the evangelical writers have given at times to an eager imagination. Let us recall to memory the 
state of Jerusalem at that ominous ninth hour. For three hours the sun has been overcast, a 
lurid darkness has been hanging over the land. Suddenly there is a great earthquake, the veil 
of the temple is rent in twain from top to bottom, the rocks are riven, the gi'aves are ojjened, 
and the bodies of the dead are seen stalking about the streets of the Holy City. Those who 
know the effect of an earthquake need not to be reminded what a general panic it occasions, nor 
what a state of confusion and consternation supervenes. Imagine, then, Jerusalem shaken by 
an earthquake of unusual seventy, and this just at the moment that Jesus is breathing his last 
Imagine the ordinary terror of the earthquake augmented by the resurrection of the dead, a horror 
wlioUy unprecedented and 7iever surpaasedy and in the midst of the general fright and tumult^ 
imagine the Jews going in a calm, quiet, business-like way to Pilate, such as that recorded in the 
3l8t verse of John xix. And imagine the soldiers so highly courageous, so ghost proof, so beforc 
all things obedient, as* to brave all the terrors of that dreadful scene, and proceed to the execution 
of the commands they had received, commands so imperative that, though the rocks were rending 
and the earth quivering under their feet, and the gi*aves giving up their ghastly occupants, they 
mu9t he obeyed. The soldiera that could have done this must have been the most courageous in 
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the world.* N'otbing but a sense of {mpltctt obedience could have nerved them to such a task, at 
such a time, on such a person — the cause of all that was happening. But if their discipline was 
so wonderful, that which is more wonderful still Ls, that having been obedient in going wliere 
they were bid, they were disobedient in the one thing they were sent to do. They were sent to 
Calvary for the sole purpose of breaking the legs of the three victims that had been crucified, 
but when they came to Jesus " they brake not his legs." And this because one scripture said 
" A bone of sonieboihj shall not be broken,'^ and another scripture, that ** somebody shall look on 
86t)iebodi/ whom somebodf/ had pierced." 

(129) Qj/. What is the difference between a " righteous man" and *' the Son of God ] " 
Alls, The difference between. the veracity of Matthew and the veracity of John, 

« 

<?y. But how if one be indisposed to doubt either ? 

Ans. " Thy faitii hath saved thee, go in peace." 

A la Jin d'un roman on raconte en j^cujlc mots lea destlnees des sceUratstt des hefos in/erieurs. 
It is the common tradition that Judas, repenting what he had done, went back to the temple, 
and that, after having there cast at the feet of the chief priests the thirty pieces of silver which 
he had received, he went out and hiaj^g himself. One ouglit not wantonly to disturb a too 
general credulity, but if a story is to be believed it ought to be believed as it is told. In the 
fii*st place, Judas did not throw away the thirty pieces of silver. He was neither repentant 
enough nor remorseful enough to do anything so out of keeping with his antecedents. What he 
did was to buy a field with tJie money {Acts i. 18). Neither did he hang himself. He had not 
sufficient courage to commit suicide. The death that did overtake him was not of his own 
seeking — it happened as a judgment, for it was in this very field that, falling down headlong 
" he burst asunder and all his bowels gushed out." It was a singular death, and singular it 
should so happen, insomuch so that the dwellers in Jerusalem, having heard of the circumstance, 
called it Aceldama, that is " the field of blood." We see, therefore, there is a contradiction as to 
what use Judas made of the thirty pieces of silver, and also as to the fate of Judas himself. 
The readiest escape from tlio difllculty is, doubtless, to accredit both the deaths, et co pace. This 
field of Aceldama, however, purchased though it was with Judas' thirty pieces of silver, was not 
in fact jmrchased by Judas at all. In short, the purchase was not made U7itil after Judas had 
hung himself. The chief priests (says Matthew) took up the thirty pieces which Judas had cast 
down in the temple, and bouglit therewith the Potter's field to bury strangers in. Wherefore 
(because, i.e., it was the price of the blood of Jesus that paid for the field, and not because it was 
the place where Judas had burat asunder) it was called " the field of blood'' unto this day. Tliis 
field of Aceldama is spoken of in the Psalms {Acts i. 20) as " the bishoprick of Judas," and this 
bishoprick, after the death of Judas {Matt, xxvii. 7) was to devolve upon othera, and thus the 
successors of Judas in his bishoprick, in fulfilment of prophecy, were the dead bodies of 
Gentiles. 

The tale is stmngcly told, but we must make due allowance for the dilemma of the tellers. 
There were two prophecies about this field of blood, one in Psalms, the other in Jeremy. Both 
had evidently some mysterious connection with Judas, and if Matthew and Luke, in their laud- 
able willingness to fulfil prophecy, happened now and tlien, in too incautious fceal, to negative 
one another, we must bear in mind how difficult it wa.s for two persons, neither knowing what 
the other was about, and each trying his best to connect Judas and his money and his field and 
his fate with such prophecies and revelations as might be conjectured to belong to him, and, 
remembering this, exercise all jyossible forbearance. 

There was once upon a time a person called Jacob wha had twelve sons, and one of thcftC sons, 
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Jxtdah* (or Judas) sold his brother's blood for twentt/ pieces of Mver, which price, in a later 
manuscript {Zeduiriah) f was amended, being there quoted, in the form of a prophecy, as 
thirty pieces of silver. And they was a great leader called Moses ;{ who sent out twelve men, one 
of a tribe. § Therefore there was, by theologico-typical necessity, a second Moses^ who had also 
twelve messengers ; and a second Judas, who sold a second Joseph for a second iMrty pieces of 
silver ; and the goodly price of him that was prized was, in proper sequence, cast to the potter to 
buy a field f and so the sequel of Judas, the bag, the twelve disciples, the betrayal, and the field, 
was faithfully extracted and quaintly compounded without tormenting the historians' intellect, 
whether for needless facts or original ideas. 

• Eead Gen, xxxvii 23-28. f Zech xi. 12, 18. J Dent, i 22, 28. § Exod, xnv, 4 
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According to the Scriptures Christ died for our sins (1 Cor. xv. 3). " God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life" {Jno. in. 16). 

Through the Crucifixion, the human race was preordained to obtain benefits compared with 
which all previous divine favours were to sink into insignificance ; and so many are the blessings 
which the death of Jesus is supposed to have purchased that, to enumerate all, and to define the 
precise character of each according to the thousand existing intei'pretatioDS thereof would be no 
easy task ; but chief and most generally accredited among them are the following : — 

L The FORGIVENESS of the world by the Father. 

(Of some particular sin or sins which the world had committed.) 
" As by the o£fence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.** ' 

2. The DELIVERANCE of the world from SIN. 

(».e., Of the whole wwld from the preralenco of sin.) 
" For the Son of Man is come to save that which was lost, and every spirit that confeaseth not 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is not of God, and this is that spirit of Antichrist." 

3. The deliverance of the world from the power of SATAN, tlie God of Sin, 

(Who must, therefore, prior to tho crucifixion, have held a sort of dominion over the world, 
which dominion, as this theory would imply, was tcnninated^bout 1840 years ago.) 
" For this purpose the Son of God was manifested that he might destroy tho \rork8 of the 
devil." 

4. The RECONCILIATION of the world to God. 

(e.c., Tho healing of some actual and well-kno^wn breach between tbonu) 

5. The SALVATION of the world. 

(From some actual ptmishment to wliich the world had been condemned.) 
"Sin hath reigned unto death." 

6. The ci-eation of A PERPETUAL MEDIATOR between God and Man. 

(Showing that the divine ivrath, though appeased by the death of Jesus, could not be subse^ 
quently averted except by the perpetually repeated intercessions of the Son for each and 
every sinner individually.) 
** And if any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 

7. The gift of ETERNAL LIFE. 

(As some construe it of immortality : according to others the first opening of the gates of 
heaven to human kind.) 
** And this is the record, that Gotl hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son»" ^ 

The need or iK)ssible occuiTence of a reconciliation between Man and his Maker carries with 
it a presupposition, viz., that there must liave existed at some period a breach or antagonism 
between them ; and numbers there are who, without entertaining the slightest doubt as to the 
history or eflSicacy of " Tlie Atonement" will often be found asking themselves when ithis 
antagonism commenced, what first caused it, and what was its immediate oi^ nltimate resulti 
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Many there are who have ai)proax;hed this subject witli an honest desire to comprehend it, who 
are anxious for their own sakes to be satisfied as to its true merits, who feel, as all must feel who 
take heartfelt interest in questions of this nature, that, if there be any truth in doctrinal Chris- 
tianity, their own eternal welfare is at stake, that their own " reconciliation with God" depends 
ui)on their knowing whether or not there exists any estrangement between Him and themselves, 
what that estrangement if», how it has been caused, and how it may be removed. After dili- 
gently scarcliing his own heai-t and memory, the inquirer may not find that he has ever cherished 
any spirit of antagonism to God, nor felt as though God were an antagonist to him. If 
unlearned in theology, ho may always have regarded Him as a father and a friend, and felt sure 
tluit He was such, not merely to a prc-elected or fortunate few, but to the whole race of man. 
*' Was then that which is good made death unto me? (as says Paul, i?om. vti, 13). God forbid." 
** But," says Paul again, " I know that I am naturalltj carnal, sold under sin, I do that which I 
approve nob, that which !• would not, that which I hate, and do this because sin dwelleth in me, 
and because there dwelleth in my flesh no good thing.*' Such might be the experience of Paul, 
but thousands there are who see no law in their members perpetually warring against the law of 
their mind : thousands of simple-minded men, who, without self-sufficiency, may fearlessly and 
truthfully assert that, though prone to numerous imperfections (and if they were not they would 
be Gods) they do not feel within themselves a carnal mind ever at enmity with God. Paul says 
{GaL V, 17) that "the flesh lusteth against the spiiit," and that, " the fiiiits of the flesh are 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft (!), hatred, variance, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, dimnkenness, revellings, and such like." Happy is the man 
who has no foible to battle with, no weakness to regret, no secret or past folly to repent, no 
moments of sad self-retrospect, of bitter heartfelt contrition ; but some there are who have never 
felt within themselves a natural and uncontrollable inclination towards those manv ofi'ences, and 
yet the only weapons with which they are able to fight against temptation are furnished from 
the armoury of unbelief. We. know that such offences are frequent, that they are to be found in 
every land, every age, and every sect, but we cannot accept them as proof uniform of natural 
depravity, or nothing is moi-e certain than that the extreme of these offences would be the rule 
instead of being, as we know, the exception. May we not rather regard them as offences 
ifji-natural to man, off*ences committed in neglect of, or in disobedience to the still small voice of 
a better nature, the innate law of conscience and self-respect, and encourage the less morbid 
belief — that every man has more or less the power within himself to check or prevent his evil 
propensities and amend his shortcomings if only he has the will ? * When the will is no longer 
capable of governing a man's more dangerous passions, he is scarcely fit to be at large ] for there 
is, in such a mind, a congenital malfomiatiori for which one is almost as irresponsible as for a 
malformation of limb. There are physical defects and mental defects. God is sole Creator 
whether of the blind, the dciif, the lame, the idiot, the untamcable savage, the inborn sneak, or 
the coarse-minded, unreflecting despenulo. He who created the good created the evil ; why we 
know not, but we know imperfect creatures to exist, and we know that His wisdom is as great 
as (to us) it is inscrutable, and also know that perfect beings — Himself excepted — do not exist. 
• The thoughtful mind can no more regard deeds of iniquity as " works of the devil " than it can 
regard good works as the " works of God's grace," a gi'ace vouchsafed t*o the few and denied to 
the many, for, if they be the true work of either the one potentate or the other, they are cer- 
tainly not *' man's work," and man has quite enough to do to answer for himself without having 

• A man's responsibility should be lucaaurcd by the power of las will, We moral and intellectual capacity, abore 
all by hifl U^ht and his opportunities* 
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to answer for all those legions of celestials wliich, by some ns-yet-unexplained and incredible 
ProWdence, are said to be permitted to roam the earth for the sole purpose of securing to him a 
mansion in the flames, and rendering a permanent and universal " reconciliation" impossible. 
We know that evil deeds are sadly too common, but may be quite sure that, with all the devils 
to help us, drunkenness, witchcraft, murdei*s, and the like, are not tlie rule ; and we know that 
for the many crimes that are daily committed, there is a grand set-off of actions good, kind, pure, 
benevolent, unselfish, and honourable : and cannot help but to know that it is oiihj possible to he 
noble when it is equully possible to be base. We need not to be told that all the better class of 
actions are claimed as appertainments special, and productions sole, of Christianity, but neither 
do we need to be told that Christians are and always have been a somewhat mistaken, self-prais- 
ing, and virtue-monopolisiiig community. 

Finding, as we soon must, that we cannot undei-stiind this " antagonism" by looking inward, 
it becomes clear that wo must look outward and backward, and seek for somethinc that has 
occurred away from our own knowledge, and remote equally from geneml human experience 
that originated, it may be, at a long distance of time, among a very wicked race of people. 

Let us sui)pose an inquirer determined to arrive at as comprehensive a knowledge of the 
subject as the nature of it will permit, and determined at all hazards to know as much about it 
as any other person does or can know, be he cleric or layman, that he is undertaking that task 
with a very considerable degree of earnestness, and with no other object but the discovery of tlie 
truth. To what such an inquiry may lead it is impossible to foresee, but if confident in the 
integrity of his own purpose, he need have no fear for the result ; no fear that, by seeking to 
inform his own mind as to the knowable dealings of God with man, and the consequent relation 
of God to himself, that he can possibly incur the divine displeasure, or risk his own eternal wel- 
fare. Let truth be the sole object of his search ; to tlu\t search let him consecrate all his 
energies, and, wheresoever lie may find it, hail it and embrace it as the brightest, the choicest, 
of all the boimteous gifts of Heaven. 

We know this world of oui^s to be all too full of wickedness, but also know that if it were 
impossible for men to be wicked it would be impossible for them to be righteous. The sum 
total of human virtue or human meiit is the avoidance of sin ; but if there were no sin to avoid, 
there would be no merit in avoiding it. This would preclude the so-called virtue oi faith ; but 
if we shut out any such virtue from consideration, it is simply because we shall never be able to 
detect any merit in the mere act of believing, whatever the "object of belief " may chance to be. 
When sufficient evidence is before us to establisli the truth of an afllrmntion, conviction follows, 
not as a virtue, but as a matter of course. If, for instance, I, as a great and acknowledged 
sinner, should come to think that I had discovered sufficient reasons for believing Jesus to be 
that "Lamb of God" which taketh away the sins of the world, I should not hesitate to believe 
it, but should make no merit of my belief; should neither expect nor deserve an everlasting 
reward for doing that which, under the circumstances, I could scarcely avoid. But, if the 
evidence be insufficient, if, despite the affirmations of theologians, I should find the gravest 
reasons for discrediting the proposition, then, surely, to pretend a faith I do not feel, or to try to 
pei-suade myself that I have fought against reason, triumphed, and chained it down with all its 
doubts in dungeons dark and fathoms deep, is not a course of conduct that will elevate my 
character in the judgment of the Searcher of Hearts. For the truth seeker to pretend he has 
been convinced, that he has met and vanquished every doubt as though it were a devil, when 
liis convictions are not woi-th the name, or to adopt the result of another man's researches as his 
own deliberate convictions, is insincere; and, so far from being a virtue, -is silly, vainglorious, 
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mental idleness, and self-deceptiuu. But if, on the other hand, hiii convictionB be sufficiently 
strong to warmnt him in saying " I believe," is the mere act of faith so priceless a gem in the 
estimation of the Almighty as to exceed all the lofty thoughts, virtuous deeds, and pure motives ' 
of a well-spent life-time ? Is it better than honour, obedience, purity, patience, industry, 
brotherly -love, self-control, or self-abnegation ] Or than those other " fruits of the spirit," of 
which (on PauVs authority, GaL i\ 22) faith is only one ; better than love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, and temperance ? " Yes, indeed," cries the dogmatist, 
" faith transcends all the other virtues, so mucJi so, that all other virtues grow out of it. Good 
deeds are tJie fruits of faithy and worthless unless they be so. Good works are nothing, and, 
minus faith, count as nothing." Having heard this announcement so often, it would not lie 
amiss, perhaps, to try the doctrine ujwn its own showing. The assertion is that " good works 
are in themselves nothing except as fruits of faith." Faith, then, produces fruits which in them- 
Bclres are good for nothing. This being the case, one can only wonder that faith gives itself so 
much trouble to so little purpose, and feci somewhat amazed that a tree that is so old as faith is, 
and which produces such indifferent fruit, has not long since been torn up by the roots and cast 
into tlie fire along with the barren fig-tree. If good works, proceeding from pure motives, have 
no inherent value, no merit unless faith precedes or produces them, then all the good works of all 
the world outside the narrow boundaries of Christianity are valueless in the sight of God. And, 
if good works alone will not suffice to save fk'om eternal perdition such heathen nations as have 
not had the good fortune to hear about Jesus Christ, it follows that they may exercise their evil 
ingenuity and indulge their brutal passions to the top of their bent without degrading themselves 
before God, \vithout damage to their conscience, character, or comfort in tJiis world, or risk to 
their j)rospects in the next j that whether they ciu'b their evil passions, or give them full play, it 
will be all the same in the end ; for that, in fact, there is no more statural goodness in the one 
than in the other : at all events, not before God. According to our weak human notions, it is 
better to do right than wrong, even though the doer be some poor black fellow, unfortunate 
enpugh never to have heard of Christ; but we must not dare to compare our puny, finite, 
querulous understanding against the wisdom and discernment of (shall we say God? No ! of) 
those self-constituted interj^rete^js of the mind of God, those hierophantic potters wliose clay 
model the too hasty worshipper adores, under the idea that the image must needs be a thing 
divine considering the respectability and venerable antiquity of the men who made it.* 

The strongest of all religions are those which are based on reason. It is only the weak 
creeds and the false which, dreading reason as their direst foe, endeavour to take shelter in 
credulity : that appeal to bigotry and ignorance to protect them from those tenible foes, inquiry, 
scepticism, and science. If the religion of Jesus be true, a living reality in the heart of the 
believer, supporting his courage under difficulties, his zeal in charity, strengthening his soul 
under tomptations, and prompting him to right thoughts au'l good deeds, it matters not in the 
least who was the founder of it ; not in the least whether Jesus himself be historical or mythical, 
human or divine. True religion is true goodness, true piety, tioie devotion to a true God, all the 
world over. If Religion be true, it will still be true though Jesus be false. If, without Jesus, 
all love, worship, and purity of mind be just so much false sentiment, a real Jesus will not 
make Religion a tiling worth the ha^ ing. 

One of the first conclusions of the inquirer will probably be erroneous. He will reasonably 
suppose that the sin now prevailing in the world is the very " antagonism to God " he is in search 

• " Frofe8<}iiig themselves to be wise tl»oy became fools and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man.' 
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of: but a little reflection will convince him that (unless the sin of this nineteenth 'centuiy be 
something widely different to the character of the sin which deflled the human race prior to 
Jesus) this can scarcely be, because Christ by his crucifixion is said to have " delivered" the 
world from the sin which then prevailed. The kbul of sin, therefore, must have been radically 
different at the two periods, for if not, he is driven to the conclusion that Christ's death, in the 
.sense of deliverance from sin, has been inoperative, that the world is at this day not a whit the 
better for it, that the antagonism is as great as ever, and the terms " reconciliation, forgiveness, 
and salvation,*' utterly meaningless. 

Of those who have taken a decided interest in this great queUion of the* Atonement, and 
patiently studied it, there are probably few who will not readily confess that the subject is a 
difficult one, but the mere fact that it has hitherto pei-plexed them is no reason they should not 
seek to know more of it. They are not the only people in the world it has embarrassed. The 
older one grows, and the more one reads, the deeper grows the conviction that the number 
of those who do understand it, even obscurely, is far more limited than one could have 
supposed .pos.sible ; considering the vast number of those who profess to imderstand it, and 
profess to believe it. This is indeed one of the strangest features in the case : it seems so 
astounding, so nearly incredible, that tens of thousands of intelligent men and women should 
declare themselves staunch believera in a doctrine of which the great majority know so very 
little, and the bulk of that majority absolutely nothing.* So much the greater the need 
then that we, who condemn others for their ignorance or inconsistency, should set an example 
of diligent and searching inquiry. But where to begin] It is known that all history 
(secular) is silent on the subject, and yet we know that it is the one theme upon which 
thousands of Christian divines, of countless denominations, have chiefly dwelt. Sabbath after 
Sabbath, for centuries : that it ii the one great doctrine, which lies at the root of every other 
Christian doctrine, which has lain at the root of almost every sermon, prayer, or exhortation, 
that for ages past have pealed through the solemn aisles of the cathedral, has forced the responsive 
" Amen " from lowly lips in lowly conventicles, has given fervour and depth to family worship, 
lent pathos to the silent prayers which from the retirement of the closet, rose up Jike sweetest 
music to the eternal throne. We know, too, that it has been an unutterable consolation to 
millions of sufferers, that it has lightened toil and sweetened repose, given strength to the weak, 
restraint to the «trong, given courage in despair, endurance in adversity, and peace to the broken 
in heart, that, in the last great trial, it has robbed the grave of its terroi-s and death of its sting ; 
that, in the final hour, it has softened pain, and shed a radiant hope and confidence, whether 
fancied or real, into the obscurity that lies beyond the tomb. In many a '* Slough of Despond," 
in many a " Valley of the Shadow of death," in many a " Vanity fair" and " Doubting Castle," 
the cross of Christ has helped the believer through, and has . had an influence over the pilgrim, 
his hopes and his fears, as potent as it is mysterious. As strong in his reliance M;>on it, as 
ignorant concerning it, the ** cross of Clirist" is the one great object the humble believer sets 
ever before him, tltere is his chief hope, to contemplate it daily and hourly his greatest joy. He 
says, and he believes, " it is the cross has set me free, and makes all other pleasures dross to me." 

A doctrine that can effect so much, cannot surely be without some foimdation in historical 
fact. It is 80 marvellous in its results, that it would seem it must be real in principle, and 
capable of some sort of rational explanation. We may have the gravest doubts about the origin 
of this great doctrine, but it would be sheer Iconoclastic folly and wantonness to seek to 
disparage its beneficial results, or to deny that any good thing can come out of Nazareth, 

* e.^., Bepentanco unnecesMry. — Rotn. an. 29. 
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because there haiigs about it a cloud of darkness and romance. Experience tells us ibat gpod 
may spring out of evil, and valuable i^esults from suspicious causes, just as flowers of gorgeous 
hue and delicious perfume from the sides of a dustheap, clothing it with beauty to the summit 
We know too that the sinrit of God may find its way sometimes through the thickest armour 
of dogmatism to the heart even of a gi-and inquisitor. 

The " reconciliation" then bespeaks an estrangement : the *•' forgiveness " something to forgive : 
and thereby hangs a tale which is nowhere told unless it be told in the Scriptures. 

After a careful study of the Bible we shall be driven to the early and inevitable conclusion that 
the first awl only estrangement between man and liis Maker of which there exists any record on 
its pages is the one referred to in the first and Jrccond chaj)tci's of Genesis^ constituting The History 
of the Fall. The crime of Adam and Eve was that of ** disobedience ;"^ and the conseqtiences of 
that disobedience are said, in the text, to liave been tlie infliction upon the human race then and 
thereafter of a certain degiee of "punishment," which pimishmeiit is so precisely specified that 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding it, nor is it ncccj^sary to seek to invest it with any 
other interpretation than the one gencmlly adopted by both literalist and theologian. — " In tlie 
sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread, till thou return unto the ground, for out of it wast thou 
taken, for dust thou ai*t, and unto dust shalt thou return.'* 

This punishment will appear, perhaps, out of all proportion to the offence, but we must take 
it a-i we fiud it, — i.e., toil, sorrow, -and tiibulation, to Adam and his seed during life, which life, 
after a brief and indefinite period, was to be terminated in precisely the same way, with the 
same vulgar symptoms, as that of the brute beast. 

This, then, is the history of ** man's fault and God's displeasure." The *' fault*' was tliat of 
" The Fall," and "the form" that God's displeasure took — toil, suffering, death. Here begins 
and ends all the information that cai;i be obta.ined out of the book of the Elohistic revelations to 
man relating to the need of a " Mediator" between 'Himself and His creature, a Mediator that 
should assuage His own wrath, obtain man's forgiveness, and effect a reconciliation between them. 
I once thought with many others (far better versed in the sul>jcct, but no wiser than myself) 
that this transgre.^'^ion and the consequences of it aff'oided quite sufficient ground for Christ's 
benevolent interference, because, if mankind had suffered so severely for s:o long a period, solely 
in consequence of the breach created by the Fall, ar,d Christ could heal that breach, it was 

• Tl.t' c r'nic was di <t^'..(li(.'nco, but tV.v uiotirc was ni»t (list.lofliciicc. The motive wa>: — a temi.f'iniy pifttiCcaliou of 
tlie palate. The actual ulu romniitt(nl was against the o>\u(:r of the stolon aj^ple, and it w','<s exactly the same crime, the 
fame motive, and t'le pair.e si-int c«f disobedifiue to l."w, that have promjitcd so iiiaDy wirkod urchins to rob so many 
orclmrds. That cvtTv surh r.rcliin deserves seme Hlijrht cl.a^tiMMucut, no one "will care to deny, but that any one of them 
deserve.s all tlie cousefjuciices of thr* TuU, surely nobudy will l.e bold euorgh or mad enoufrh to a'-sert. A loy steals aii 
apple from tlic orchard of a good old man ; t!ie pood old man having caujjht him infJa/;rni:t^ ihUtto gives him (a scold- 
ing? a l)eRting? his forgivene-s seven times? seventy times seven? No) a mild correction in some such allegorical or 
metaphorical sort as follows:— Because thou hast done this thing tbou shalt lead the life henceforth of a slave, earoiug 
thy bread by the sweat of thy brow, thoaraud thy children, and thy children's children, tlirough all their generations 
shall suffer in like manner; and when thou hast endured long years of misery and drudgery and care, and bast begotten 
children for mo to punish after thee, thou s'lalt die like a dog, this hand shall slay thee, and a like p*»nalty shall befal 
thy children, and thy children's children : and even the gi-ave shall not hide thee, thither will I pursue theo and tl:cm, 
thence will 1 drag yo; to roa.tt ^ ." In iihi}rfr:.*J\.r cr<r and ercr; for T, the master of this orchard, am a jealous master, 
visiting the sins of the fathers v.\nm the children t ) unborn generations ; and the •^traliug of that apple will I ncvtjr, 
never, forgive — until yo shall have expiated your offcuje, by fetching my son from yonder house, until ye bind Lim 
and scourge him, sjut upon him and mock him; nay, until ye nail him hand and foot to yonder tree, till ye have spilt 
the last droji of his precious blood ; fhcft, perhaps. I may relent, hut I irill nrc(r J\ rr/ive the ttcafmg of that oj>pIe — vtiltea 
ye thy my »on into Uif bargain, 

(Do not let the reader supposr tliat th<re is iu our own miml tlie remotest .suspicion that the master t»f the orchard 
here alluded to is the God we adore.' A rationalistic creed is less Athanasian^.lcss daring, les"? profane.) 
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of the last importance, that in the person of Christ, Crod and man should be again and for 
ever reconciled ; that Death and the Devil should be banished the Earth; Evil and Sorrow to 
the Hell whence they came ; and Man restored to Paradise, where the lion should again lie 
down with the lamb and the wolf with the young kid. 

But the more we reflect the more perplexed shall we become. The first glaring though 
common inconsistency that will strike us is the habit we have of referring to Christ as one, who, 
by his birth — death — and mediation, has condoned the offence, healed the breach, and procured 
the world's forgiveness ; whilst on every side of us we see the strongest possible proofs that, so 
far as Man is concerned, not one of the punishments of the Fall has been yet cancelled nor even 
mitigated. The condition of mankind before the coming of Christ, so far as it relates to toil, 
trouble, and death, was just what it is now, or has been at any time since the day of his 
advent. 

' It will soon become clear to us that, however much this allegorical divinity may have been 
" reconciled," he punishes all the samie : that all the '' consequences of the Fall" are meted out, in 
exactly the same manner and degree, before Christ and after ; to sinner and saint, believer and 
disbeliever, to Heaven's elect and Satan's anthropophagi 

If, again, the antagonism arose from the general prevalence of sin, it is certainly no less 
prevalent to-day than it was prior to Christ. Nay, if we only bear in mind the vast increase in 
the earth's population, the actual number of sinners is greater ; and it is impossible, therefore, to 
regard Christ's advent as instrumental in delivering the world '' from sin and from the power of 
Satan" unless, during the whole or some part of the 1870 years that followed his birth, there 
were some reasons to believe the world less sinful and the devil's influence over it diminished or 
destroyed. 

So far, indeed, from delivering the world out of Satan's power, we are told " It was given 
unto him to make war with the saints and to overcome them, and power was given him over all 
kindreds, tongues, and nations. And aU that dwell upon the earth shall worship him except 
those whose names are written in the books of — (pre-election and condemnation X) 

If this does not mean a surrender of the whole race of Adam, sinners and saints alike, xmto 
the power of the Devil, in what sense are we to understand it 1* The inquirer may be driven to 
the conclusion that the crucifixion of Christ has not been in any way instrumental in redressing 
any of the actual grievances incurred through the Fall, nor in restoring to man any of the 
advantages or blessings then lost : and, if he is to understand the subject at all, it will become 
clear he must make a fresh start and break new ground, in the endeavour to find some better 
connection between sinful cause and hellish eject than is afforded by "A Consideration of the 
Atonement in relation to the FalL" 

It behoves him, therefore, to patiently review the whole subject in order to discover, if 
possible, some other serums ojmce given by Man to God which had some different penalty 
attached to it, and which, more satisfactorily than Original Sin, could be made to account for the 
Dogma of the Atonement, and that could be made to answer the requisite conditions of that 
dogma. 

He will not find, either in the Scriptures or elsewhere, any other offence committed, nor any 
other penalty decreed, such as at all answers the requirements of the case, but will be driven back 
upon die first proposition, according to which, an atonement was made, and was effectual. How 
it was made — he knows : how it was needed — the world's wickedness may explain, but how it 

* This passage (Apocalyptic) may refer to the Millexmiiun, but it equally expresses the present ideal state of the 
orthodox world. 
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was " effectual" he has still to leam. In such a dilemma it will be expedient to weigh weU the 
effect of the words previously quoted, viz., "God so loved the world tliat he gave his onlj 
begotten son," <fec. 

This passage opens out a widely different view of the question. It says not a word about 
"original sin," nor about the "reconcilement" of an offended deity, nor does it relate either 
to offences past or the forgiveness of them. It does not bsj " God — the stem judge — was eo 
angry with the world that it needed His son first to die, and then to stand for ever before His 
own throne as special pleader to Himself for that mercy and pardon which his precious blood (if 
not spilt in vain) had bought and paid for once for all," but it takes its rise in the boundless love 
and care of the Father, who so loved the world that He gave His only begotten son, not as " a 
scapegoat " for the world's sins, not as " a ransom " due to the devil, but that whosoever should 
believe on him might have " everlasting life." 

Everlasting life ! meaning, of course, another term of existence added to that which God had 
originally granted to Adam, a life celestial added to tlie life temporal; a "heavenly life" first 
granted to Man through Christ, and purchased through his sufferings and death. That such is 
the correct interpretation is unmistakable, because if Jesus did not give immortality to Man in 
exchange for belief, it follows that immortality has been given to Man irrespective of belief and 
whether Jesiis has paid the ransom or not ; otherwise, that Man does not possess it because it 
never has been conferred. But can it be that this great boon to Man was first bestowed at the 
period of Christ's cruci6xion ? Are we really to believe that all those who lived and died in the 
great interval between Adam and Jesus have passed into eternal oblivion 1 Will none of all 
that mighty host rise from their graves at the last great day ? Shall we see in heaven neither 
Enoch nor Noah, Abraham nor Moses, David nor Elijah, nor any of those Hebrew worthies the 
great and elect of " the people of God 1 " The ordinary believer would scarcely consent to such 
a construction being put upon the mission of Christ as the one supposed. Besides which, if the 
second chapter of Genesis means anything, it means that Adam and Eve were created originally 
heritors of eteraal life upon earthy which life was shortened to a span in consequence of the Fall. 
What we ought to understand, then, by the everlasting life refensed to in the text is not a new 
gift, but an old one restored. [We refer here to that immortality " upon earth " which was lost 
by the Fall, and which, if restored at all, was replaced by immortality in another toorld,] This 
puts another and totally different complexion on the case, for regarding Christ's mi«sion in this 
light, it would be an event of signal service to Man : it would reinstate him in the privilege of 
eternal life, a privilege lost by the Fall, and thus prove itself a real remedy for a real evil It 
would simplify a difficulty, if, by some such explanation as this, we could reconcile the lessons 
and dreams of our youth with the after claims of reason ; but it is no more possible to adopt 
this view of the Atonement than the other. One difficulty we haye alluded to already ; when 
speaking of eternal life in another world, we said one could scarcely understand what became 
of the souls of the Antediluvians and others prior to Christ, nor whether they were really 
possessed of souls.* According to one of the (shockingly many) modern modes of interpretation 

* But this (nays 2 Tim. t. 10) ^Ms now made manifest by the appearing of Jesus, who abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel*^ It should be borne in mind that, according to the common theory, 
" death came by sin," and that, had not Adam and Eve fallen from their ^r*< estate they would have continued to live for 
ever. But their immortality must, in that case, have been enjoyed in Pm*adite, And, to lead an endless life in Paradise, 
Adam and Eve would have done as well wiAiout souls at) with them. The soul is not necessary to life on earth, for, if 
it be, it is equally essential to the brute creation. To be orthodox one must needs admit that the soul is as much a part 
and portion of man as his hand or foot, and this portion, all spirit though it bo, is made of dutty *^ for out of dust waat 
thou taken and unto dust shalt thou return," and thy soul is part of thee. 
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of the problem before us, it is laid down as a dogmatic law that the benefits of Christ's mission 
were not only "prospective" but "retrospective." — "And these aU, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise : God having provided some better thing for u« 
that they, without us, should not be made perfect." — ("ffeb, xi, 39.^ 

But, apart from there being no sufficient warranty for this startling assumption, one cannot 
thus comprehend it ; because, if, during four thousand years the penalty of annihilation was in 
actual force, every human being who died must have undergone that annihilation at the moment 
of his bodily decease. If not in force, if the souls of all those human beings whose bodies had 
suffered death upon earth were, at the period of Christ's advent* still existent in some sort of dor- 
mant condition, preserved unconscious in some unknown celestial Limbo (neither heaven, nor hell, 
nor purgatory) it is quite clear that the decree which drove Adam from the Tree of Life, lest he ahovld 
live for ever, did not for one moment deprive him of immortality; he did live for ever, and ever will. 
How then could Christ's death be instrumental in conferring upon Adam and his descendants an 
eternal life which was theirs already, which had never been taken away 1 (suspended it could 
not have been, for it is plain that immortality suspended is immortality ended ; a man could not 
well live for ever, if at any time after his birth, he died). Serious as this impediment seems it 
is by no means the only one, there are others in store, so utterly unsurmountable, as to put 
every such comparatively puny obstacle as this into the shade. First among them is the un- 
doubted fact that, in the Book of Genesis, the death decreed at the Fall is not tlie death of the 
80ul^ hut the death of the body. So far from man's " soul " being condemned to destruction, the 
soul is never once alluded to : nay, till Christ appeared (and confirmed the floating Pharisaic 
speculations upon this subject) man never knew (on divine authority) that he possessed a soul. 
The Scriptures, which told him so much about God, and so much about the creation of his bodily 
frame, so much about matters purely secular and common-place, told him nothing about heaven, 
nothing about hell, nothing about the immortality of the soul : nay, strange to say, never so 
much as ODce told him there was a life beyond the grave. '^ A man goes to his Bible," says 
the Bev. Jas. McCann, " to know how to regulate his conduct, what he is to do to be saved : 
and if, instead of information on these points, he had been told the laws of astronomy, it would 
have been sorry comfort for him." The Old Testament, therefore, according to the reverend 
gentleman's own showing, must have been but sorry comfort for the race of Isi*ael, for it does not 
contain a syllable on the subject. The question of the immortality of the soul had never been 
mooted even among the chosen people of Israel except as a philosophical speculation, and so 
very little was this subject debated at the time the Old Testament was in course of compilation, 
that in no one of its pages is there to be found a solitary allusion to the soul " considered as an 
immortal and incorruptible part of man."t One who is thoroughly conversant with the Old 
Testament, needs not to take the trouble to ascertain whether certain isolated sentences and 
words can be so tortured and twisted out of their plain literal meaning as to support the 
doctrine, or to give colour to the assertion that such a doctrine is recognised and authorised by 

" " Jesus Christ who is the faithful witness and the first begotten of the dead.^ — JRev. i. 

f Those who think the dogma of the immortality of the soul can be supported by extracts from the Old Testament, 
would do well to study that portion in which the Creator is represented as taking extraordinary precautions to prevent 
such a catastrophe as that of immortality. Cherubims with flaming swords are bid to be up and doing lest man live for 
ever. The Lord God said — Behold the man (now that he has partaken of the Tree of Knowledge) is become cu one of 
ttf {qU wise). Lest therefore he should put forth his hand and take also of the Tree of Life, and eat, and {like us) live for 
ever, he drove out the man and placed Cherubims and a flaming sword which turned every way to keep the way of 
(prevent access to) the Tree of Immortality. 
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the Old Testament. He will know that such is not the case, and he may be sure that tf the 
doctrine of the sauTs immortality had been revealed by God to Man^ it would not have been 
revealed in one or two obecure sentenceSf bvJt wovld have pervaded the whole gospel, and wovld have 
been the grand leading feature in such a gospel, 

"We can never say we know a book," says the Anti-secularist lecturer, "till we are able to 
close our eyes and look at it mentally, see it all, as it were, before us; or be able to write out the 
pith of all its pages. This however requires so much trouble and study that men will not check 
their headlong speed, but go on learning ever, and never learned." And if we will but close our 
eyes and ears to our would-be spiritual dictators, and look at the Old Testament mentally, we 
shall discover the " pith of all its pages " to be anything bvi a reply to that most serious of all 
the questions the soul can put to its Maker — " What shall I do to be saved from the wrath to 
come 1" for it teaches nothing whatsoever about " the wrath to come." Is it not equally possible 
for a clergyman as a layman to go on learning ever and never learned f 

The penalty decreed at the Fall had no effect on man's " soul," the suffering was all t > be 
temporal. We must abandon, therefore, as xmtenable any method of explaining the Atonement 
which is based on so groundless a hypothesis. But we ought to bear in mind that, according to 
" popular belief," the principsd end and aim of Christ's intervention was to secure to mankind a 
blessing of far greater importanee than any of those we have as yet referred to, for by the dictum 
of this so ancient and world-wide authority, the Crucifixion of Christ was designed, not merely 
as ^' an atonement for Original Sin," nor merely to restore to man in another form that eternal 
life he had lost, but was to snatch the human race from the jaws of eternal perdition^ in other 
words from hell-fire. 

But when in the world's history, or where in the biblical narrative is this supposed " condem- 
nation to hell-fire " to be found ? Is a reply necessary ? Is it not known to everybody that 
there is no answer to such a question 1 How then could Christ save man from a penalty which 
had never been inflicted on him 1 And how is it that, in the whole of the Old Testament we 
are unable to find a word about this terrible hell-fire, into which every son* and daughter of Eve 
are to drop headlong at the close of that brief span of sufiering and sorrew which is allotted to 
them on earth? We say it fearlessly, there is no historical or biblical warranty for such a 
theory, and it passes simple comprehension how any one of average intelligence can cherish ideas 
of God and God's justice so monstrously morbid. A moment's reflection will convince any man 
of ordinary understanding that, when punishment is so vastly disproportioned to the ofienoe (as 
this theory supposes), it becomes impossible to reconcile it with divine justice, for the simple 
reason that t?iere is n^ justice in the case. And a God of Infinite Goodness must feel and know, 
far better than we do or can, that to inflict punishment so infamously disproportioned to the 
offence (as St. Athanasius determines it) would be no longer "justice," but merciless cruelty, 
rabid revenge, such as would leave no appreciable distinction between the Monarch of Heaven 
and the Monarch of HelL No, not for one moment should we allow ourselves to be led away 
from our firm faith in a God of Mercy by a dogma so frenzied and blasphemous as this. In the 
mind of the simple Theist, unfettered by creeds, the ideas of God, of " infinite justice," and 
" infinite goodness," have ever been insepambly associated. That there are many worthy and sincere 
men whose mental or moral perceptions are differently centred we are well aware, for we know (and 
regret) that the eternal punishment in hell of all persons whatsoever who de not think as they 
do is an idea firmly rooted in the minds of nearly all modem believers. This, however, would 

" The word " every** is appropriate. By one man came death (to all). All mankind were subject to tho sentence ; 
A senienne from wliicli nothing oould save but the blood of the Lamb. 
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be less strange if the hdief had any Scrlptwre wmranty ;* but when we reflect tbat tliere is 
no record in the Bible of any such " sentence " haying ever been passed, nor of any severer 
sentence nor greater human guilt than that passed and committed at the Fall, it is truly amazing 
that such general credence is given to a doctrine so impious. Impious — ^because it degrades the 
Almighty to a lower level than the least of his creatures, because it fashions God into a type of 
which the most fiendish of all Spanish Inquisitors is but a tame and feeble copy. How tha 
idea originated it would be difficult to say, but doubtless, some theological enthusiast, some 
religious fanatic, in some remote age, by dint of stretching his distempered imagination to the 
utmost, got at last an idea of the most terrible injustice and most bitter torment that even 
his mad brain could conceive : and when his idea was complete, and the pictiu^ he had drawn 
for himself as wild and revolting in every line as even he could make it, he thought perhaps to 
crown his grim satire by giving it the name of " Eternal Justice," so to add profanity to 
madness. But suppose it Twt to be the dream of a madman* Suppose it to be absolutely 
true that at a certain period of the workTs history (of which there is no historical or biblical 
record) God acttudly did condenvn ma/nkind to eternal suffering for some unknoum and inconcetv- 
able offence: Was this, then, "the curse" from which Christ delivered usi Did he, by his 
death, deliver the human race thenceforth and for ever from " hell-fire 1" If he did, the 
Christianity of to-day must be replete with false doctrine, for if there be one thing more than 
another on which it insists with all the eloquence and all the emphasis of which it is capable, it 
is the certainty of an eternal punishment stiU awaiting unbelievers of all grades, without regard 
to race, age, sex, education, civilisation, or understanding. Christ then did not deliver the world 
froiij hell-fire, for Orthodoxy wiU have it that the great pit still burns, and that the world is still 
doomed to it, and so a^wther vaunted effect of his niission is snatched away/rom us, 

" My friend," some well-mining Christian gentleman might say, '* you are wrong : it did and 
it does save us ; it saves all such as believe, and if ' all the world ' would but believe, all the 
world would be saved. God's grace is extended to all, every man has the opportunity, but if he 
reject it, and deny Christ and rush wilfully on destruction, the fault is his own : Christ does not 
pretend to save a man who is bent on self-destruction : it is enough that he saves those who 
repent, and who believe on him," All this reasoniug, however, is grounded on the assumption 
that man is not naturally a child of God, the good friend and kind father, but a child of the 
Devil, the inheritor of a curse, and that curse " hell-fire." But until we can be shown from the 
Bible that he ever was condemned to it or ever deserved it, we must refrise to believe it. Besides 
which, as every Christian must know, the blessing of the gospel is not extended to all — that there 
are at this very hour countless millions to whom that gospel has never been preoK^hed, 

So far the retrospect has been confined to the mere " theory " of the Atonement. We have 
glanced at the conflicting opinions of various theologians as to its origin, its necessity, and its 
scope. Many were the "evils" for which Christ's martyrdom upon the cross was to be the 
sure — the sole — and the eternal — cure: many the divine "blessings" which his blood, agony, 
and dying groans were to pv/rchase : but of all those alleged evils, and all those alleged blessings, 
we shall find little or no trace in the anni d&mini, no clear statement nor logical connection in 

* The Scriptures caimot be said to warrant the doctrine of eternal punishment unless they relate when and why U was 
decreed, It is not pretended tbat this doctrine is unsupported by New Testament allusions^ but the allusions are to a 
received doctrine^ the origin of which must not be sought for in Holy Writ — where it cannot be found, but in heathen 
philosophy and Semitic speculations. Out of the latter the doctrine had received a certain development at the period 
of Christ's advent. The doctrine of eternal punishment which he adopted^ and which his disciples taught was the one 
then common^ in vogue. They took it aa they found it, and they left it as they found it, just as they did the prevalent 
superstitions concerning Diva and Demoniacs. 
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the Bible ; still less shall we be able to connect them all together, and assign \^aM% place in anj 
general scheme of an atokehbut, frame it how we may. We can neither weld them together as 
a whole, nor make the parts link naturally into one another. And if we turn to the Christian 
Churches, and ask for the precise ''orthodox'' conception of it at their hands, we shall be 
astonished to find that, in this one most important section of all dogmatical Christianity, there is 
no such thing as agreement whether as to what the Atonement means as a theological ierm^ nor 
how it is to operate as a theological fa>cL The whole question is still buried in the deep^t 
obscurity, and, in spite of the endless controversies it has provoked, there is less general accord 
upon this subject than perhaps any other. It is a problem in theology still unsolved. From the 
era of the Apostles down to the comparatively modem time of Anselm, Ajx^hbishop of Canterbury, 
the great doctrine of the Atonement has never been reduced from the many vague, floating, 
elemental, and mythical, conceptions which composed or surrounded it, into anything like order 
or consistency. In his day the doctrine was without form and void, and darkness was on the 
face of an unfathomed deef ; and though Anselm created the light which is the chief reliance of 
(one branch of) the Christian Churches, he did not so divide the light from the darkness as to 
turn Night into Day. His exposition does not solve the enigma. It is, at best, nothing more 
than the authoritative dictum of one among the thousands of divines who have studied the 
question, and left it as mysterious as they found it ; for alas ! their most honest and most 
persevering attempts leave still the impression that the cleverest exposition the Church has to 
oifer to the laity is only confusion worse confounded. 

From the theory of the Atonement (as the Churches propound it) we turn hopelessly away. 
We cannot gather what particular evils Christ came to assuage, nor what might be even the 
" probable " design of his mission : but if we glance at the present aspect and past history of 
this world of ours, we may be able perhaps to trace '' the objects proposed " through " the 
eflects produced." That it has led to some very important changes in the world's history and 
development, is imdeniable ; indeed the effect of '' the preaching of the gospel of Christ " has 
been so great as to be almost marvellous. Can we then connect these positive results with the 
results proposed by Providence in the ordainment of the Crucifixion ? If so, we may perhaps 
be still able to discover what the Atonement was to do /or mankind by what U actually has done, 

(IT) To tell one that the taint of original sin has been transmitted from £Either to son through 
every link of the human chain from Adam downwards, and that its curse has rested equally on 
every age and race, is much easier than to make one understand it. The very Society which 
lends vso willing an ear to this hypothesis refuses to believe that the son ought to be held 
amenable for the &ults of his sire : nor is it prepared to countenance the abstract idea that the 
wickedness of the parents does descend to the children. Whatever religious creed Society may 
adopt, it does not actually assume that either vice or virtue are hereditary : nor does it presume 
(by divine precedent) to punish the child for the parent's crime, nor even to curse the child for 
the parent's folly. It attributes the guilt to the individual sinner ; and, to him alone, restricts 
the punishment. To understand, therefore, why the posterity of Adam should suffer for Adam^s 
sin, we should require a different standard of morals, a different idea of justice, a different 
intellectual capacity. What augments the difficulty the more is the many scientific and daily 
accumulating proofs that the various nationalities of this planet of ours have not descended from 
a common parent stock. The whole tendency of modem discovery leans in one direction, and 
goes to prove that Agassiz and his school are correct in the declaration that — 

" Tho laws which regulate the diversity of animals and their distribution upon the earth apply equally to man 
within the same limits and within the same degree ; whence it follows that what are called human races down to 
their specialisation as nations, are distinct primordial forms of the type of man."* 
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From Geology, Ethnology, Zoology, and Archeology, we learn that the serpent craved upon 
its belly ag^ before the first man trod upon the earth's surface : that long prior to man's 
appearance, the earth, the air, and the waters, teemed with organised beings in number and 
.Tanety as vast as at any period since ; but that, to all these creatures, death was the general law 
and oommon lot : that when man did appear, at a period far anterior to the alleged era of Adam, 
he was liable by his very nature and organisation to accidents and decay, disease and death : that, 
in hctf during thousands of years which elapsed prior to the most ancient possible interpretation 
of Hebrew numerals, human beings have lived, suffered, cmd died, under conditions not in any 
way distinguishable from those which regulate man's destiny still. 

To the assertion of Agassiz, that ^Hhe various human races have been originally created at 
distinct geographical centres as distinct primordial types," the answer has been attempted that 
'' it is just possible there may be some error in the Hebrew Chronology," and that, if we only 
take this for granted, we may antedate the creation of Adam so far as to afford ample time for 
the gradual and natural development of those many physical and mental diversities that would 
seeftn to indicate plurality of race ; and that these variations, great as they are, are nevertheless 
such aa might be produced by the long-continued influence of climate and habit. But even 
supposing it possible for long subjection to particular laws, habits, diet, air, water, and tem- 
perature, to produce changes of structure and constitution sufficient to account for all those wide 
diversities in physiology, craniology, colour, language, and manners, that now exhibit themselves 
on the earth's surface, still we must not forget that these diversities were as numerous and as 
great in the time of Moses as they are now, and that Moses flourished about fifteen hundred years 
before Christ, only six hundred years after the Deluge. 

" If all the varieties of mankind were derived from a single aboriginal type, wo ought to find the approximation 
to this type more and more apparent as we retrace the labyrinth of time and approach the primeval epochs of 
history. But what is the result ? We examine the venerable monuments of Egypt, and we see the Caucasian and 
the Negro there depicted side by side, master and slave, twenty-two centuries before Christ; while inacriptiona 
establish the same ethnological dlRtinctions tight hundred years earlier in time. Abundant confirmation of the same 
general distinctions is also found in the numberless vases from the tombs of Etruria, the antique sculptures of India, 
the pictorial illustrations of the earliest Chinese annals, the time-honoured ruins of Nineveh, and from the undated 
tablets of Peru, Yucatan, and Mexico. In all these localities, so far removed by space from each other, and by time 
from us, the distinctive characteristics of the human races are so accurately depicted as to enable us, for the most 
part, to distinguish them at a glance."— (Nott and Gliddon, ** Types of Mankind," page 306.) 

In order to give sufficient time for these diversities to manifest themselves let us antedate the 
orthodox date of Adam's creation by — say ten thousand years. What do we gain by this ] We 
gain sufficient- time to give greater probability to a doubtful theory; but the time so gained would 
be part of the '^Antediluvian age,'' an age that was closed by a general flood, which said flood 
(by reducing the earth's population to the eight persons composing the family of Noah, and by 
sweeping away all the nations that, in various parts of the world, had been for ten thousand years 
growing more and more unlike Adam and Eve, and more and more unlike one another) restored 
again one parentage and one type, just as though no diversity had ever taken place, thus leaving 
us and our gratuitous alterations of biblical dates, in just as awkward a position as before. 

The dissimilarities which now show themselves between race and race must therefore have 
been begun and completed in the short interval bettoeen Moses and tlie Flood ! ! (Such changes 
are not going on now, whether by climatal or any other influence.) Whether, therefore, the 
Antediluvian races were distinct primordial types, or simple variations of one primitive stock, is 
foreign to the point at issue, because (as before stated) every such race was destroyed by the 
Deluge, in consequence of which, every then existing human tyi)e, except that of Noah, was 
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for ever ohlitercUed as thoagli it bad never been. And, since Noali, there lias been no sufficient 
time for the gradual development, in the descendants of any one parent stock, of diversities so 
great as those which now confront us in the various countries of the globe. 

The Niam Niams or Monbuttos of Central Africa (says Dr. Schweinfiirth) are confirmed 
cannibals, but it would seem that this unpleasant foible is not inconsistent with marked advance 
in social arts and manners. They are affectionate husbands and wives, and will surrender the 
most cherished possession to buy back one of their household if captured by the slave-hunters or 
by a hostile tribe. Not &r from them exists another race, the Pygmies or Akkas, of diminutive 
stature, averaging not more than 4 ft. 7 in., who are said to be the genuine Autochthones ; and 
who are in every respect the inferiors of the Niam Niams, whether in appearance, habit, or 
intelligence. 

The primeval stock, according to the Darmnian theory, was the Simiado!, from which, by 
a supposititious '' Law of Development," have sprung every past or present type of mankind ; 
each type more perfect than the one preceding. From the gorilla to the Pygmy, the Pygmy to 
the Niam Niam, the Niam Niam to the Nubian, the Nubian to the Egyptian, the Egyptian to 
the Greek and Teuton, are but successive links in a long chain of progression from brute 
to man, from savage to saint. At what particular stage of the transformation Man became 
a living soiU^ immortal and responsible, the. erudite speculator does not condescend to tell us. 
He has not in his palaeontological collection a sufficient number of fossilised Simia-mammalite 
souls in the various stages of mock-scientific development to found a further axiom on a further 
chimera, eUe might we learn at what particular stage of the transformation the Simia-mammal 
lost the last shadow of tail, gained the first year of immortality, and became liable (by the 
breadth of a hair) to perdition. The primeval stock, according to the Orthodox Mosaic theory* 
was Adam and Eve, created perfect, in the very image of God, immortal, from which, by a 
supposititious "Doctrine of the Fall" have sprung every past and existing type of /aUen 
humanity, each type more or less inferior to the original From God's own image, perfect, 
sinless, and immortal, to the Pygmy, all tribes intermediate are descendants of Adam, but none 
are equal to the original, and the Law of Development has been one of retrogression. This 
exactly reverses the Darwinian theory. According to the one, the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the natural descendant of some primordial baboon ; to the "Other, the Pygmy and the Cannibal are 
the degenerate posterity of Adam. On this retrogressive theory, the Pygmy, as the inferior 
race, should have been the descendant of the Niam Niam, by which it would seem that the 
Autochthones of a country are curiously developed out of the tribes which succeed 
them. 

The primeval stock, according to Science (and common sense) was diverse in its origin, from 
which distinct sources, by conquest and intermixture, have spi-ung varieties more or less great, 
more or less permanent. With some of these races the prevailing law seems to be — " once a 
savage always a savag&" Like the Bed Indians and nomads generally, we may extirpate but 
can never civilise them. Science declares, as does Mr. Darwin, that the earlier races of man- 
kind were barbaroits; with this important difference — that Mr. Darwin goes further back than 
science can sustain him. True ethnological science has never acknowledged that the superior 
races have sprung from the inferior ; its experience goes rather to prove that it is the superior 
races that have thrust out the older and inferior, siipplanting them as if by a uniform law ; and 
while it acknowledges a certain mutability, progressive or retrogressive according to habit, acci- 
dent, exodus, or hybridisation, it does not admit that any one race (unhybridised) will or can 
change materially or permanently from its primitive characteristics, mental or physical, for better 
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or worse. The civilisation of a tme savage (we speak of nations, not individuals) is often a mere 
polish, scarcely skin deep, and carUrct-natural, Under the polish of the Niam Niam is the 
propensity of the cannibal. 

With regard to the Darwinian theory, it is but a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
If by the '' Law of Selection " immortal beings can mutate from gorillas, and if (as Mr. Dai'win 
admits) this mutation takes the form sometimes of degeneration, there is no reason why the 
orthodox theory may not be reconciled with his own, provided only he will make one small con- 
cession. The Mosaic theory demands a deterioration, that the Pygmy should be regarded as 
the descendant of Adam : and the Darwinian law (if it will but work backward as smoothly as 
it works forward) will substantiate it. It is just possible that Mr. Darwin's only mistake is 
that the Oran-Otang, together with all that cognate Order of monkey or baboon that chatter and 
gambol in the primeval forests, may be the natural descendants of Adam and Eve by some as 
yet unsuspected Law of Unnatural Selection between mortals and demons, and as a result of the 
Fall. That they have lost their soiUs is scarcely a misfortune : better lose them so than lose 
them in hell ; better the " caiula" than the "curse." 

If Elohim, in the days of Noah, determined to destroy the earth for its wickedness, it is fair 
to presume he intended to destroy '' the wickedness of the earth/' and that it was with this 
object that he deprived of life every animal and human being (the inmates of the ark excepted) 
that the world contained. But we shall be often at a loss to conceive how it happened that 
when this supposititious divinity destroyed the Earth far Sin, he did not destroy Sin itself , and so 
put an end to that which had compelled him to efface and blot out all that his wisdom and 
providence had been able to accomplish in two thousand (or ten thousand) years. 

Immediately after the creation, the virgin world was placed under the dominion of two 
persons — Adam and Eve. Immediately after the Deluge, the renovated earth became the 
inheritance of Noah and his wife ; and this Noah, we are told, was " a man after Grod's own 
heart, a man just and perfect, who walked with God." The race of giants and of demigods 
(6ren. vi. 1-6), that "hybrid race" between angels of God and daughters of men,* was extinct. 
Those other sinful beings (for the hybrids appear to have been even more sinful than the rest), 
natural and i^nangelic descendants of Adam, of whose hearts "every imagination and every 
thought was only evil continually," these were no more. Except Noah and his righteous family 
(Gefn. vii, 1) all flesh had perished from the face of the earth. What a grand opportunity this 
afforded for a permanent reconciliation of God and man ! for a reopening of the gates of 
Paradise ! The whole world was destroyed for sin, but was not delivered from sin ! All those 
who had offended had perished, hut mamkind^s destruction was not mankind! s redeTnption I The 
" seed of Adam" miraculously preserved in the ark, and '* the seed of the serpent" preserved 
along with him with equal care I The whole world sacrificed but unforgiven I The doom of 
"universal death" pronounced and carried out, but the boon of "eternal life" (terrestial life) not 
restored ! All the glorious work of the creation undone, ruin and desolation spread far and 
wide, and aU this through the wiles of Satan ! Chaos come again, and yet the power of Satan 
surviving chaos I God so hating the world, that he brings it to naught ; God so loving it, that 
he restores it in all its pristine beauty to the inheritance of a man after his own heart ; so loving 
it, that it is given back immediately to the arch-tyranny of Beelzebub, to be crowned by decree 
or consent, " Prince of the World " 1 ! 

Unless original sin, with all the curses it had brought in its train, had been swept away 
along with the sin-infected race, unless the Devil had been banished the earth, unless Omni- 

* Tliis then is not a fanciful hypothena 
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potence had hurled him back to Hell and chained him there, a deluge was of non-effect. At all 
events, of non-effect in that for which it is said to have been chiefly designed, in exterminating 
Bin. But is it possible to suppose Omniscience so shortsighted as to create the world anew, and 
not to do it effectually ) If God saved one righteous family alive, because it wets righteous, and 
destroyed all the sinful ones, can we believe He would leave this single righteous family and its 
immediate descendants burthened with the same curse, tendencies, and temptations ) Is it not 
much more probable he would have destroyed all without exception, have purged the earth of 
the frail and fallen race, and prefaced the history ^f the post-diluvian world by another Adam, of 
a purer heart and wiser head, cast in a finer, nobler, mightier, more angelic mould 1 

Creologists assure us that the history of the Deluge, as contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, b 
wholly mythical : but if the Deluge be not a fact, it is at all events a dogma, and biblical dogmas 
are things quite as stubborn in their way, and far more credible to some minds, than the most 
glaring of facts. If, in some Koran or another, it should be declared that there is no sun in the 
heavens, there would be found thousands who would die rather than believe it. So incredulous 
are the credulous. Yet, surely doctrines so fragile and theories so flimsy and transparent as 
those which have been constructed out of this and similar legends, are not precisely the dicta del 
on which we should be disposed to hang the vast interests and eternal destinies of the whole race 
of mankind past, present, and to come. * , 

(If) '* Thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day, that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among all nations^ beginning at Jerusalem." — Luke xxiv. 46. ** And he nld unto 
them, Go ye into cUl the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and i$ baptised shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned." — Mark xvu 15.* 

Christ therefore suffered, died, and rose again that repentant sinners all the world over 
might, (m certain conditions^ receive pardon. And these ''conditions? were, Ist, Christicen bap- 
tism; and, 2nd, belie/ in Christ himself {John xx, 31). Such therefore of the Earth's inhabitants 
as have repented, as have been baptised, and have believed in the Messiahship of Jesus, such are 
" Christ's sheep,'' and represent that section of mankind which has been '' delivered from sin 
and from the power of Satan," and which has obtained, through '' the merits of the Atonement^ ' 
a gift of eternal life in the mansions of the skies. As regards the other great — ^great — section, 
" Satan's goats," the section that believes not in Jesus, that has nx>t undergone the ceremony of 
baptism, their lot, in this world and the next, is summed up in the brief announcement of the 
the text — " He that believeth not shall be damned*^ 

■ " I deny,** writes Dr. Littledale, " that this verse is part of the gospel of St Hark. In common with everybody 
else who is familiar with one of the most rudimentary facts in New Testament criticism, I assert that the verse in 
question is not found in a single one of the older Greek MSS.** Let us grant that the (alas) orthodox sceptics 
are right, it follows that the verse is tpurwus ; and, as such, an impudent falsehood put into the mouth of Jesus by 
some later Qospel editor, one of an unknown series of equally impudent emendations. But if spurious — why here ? 
How is it the translators were ignorant of one of the most rudimentary fads in the New TeMament f and how is it 
that it has not since been expunged? How is it that the readers of the English Bible have been so long permitted 
to delude themselves with the belief that it is an essential part of the sayings of Jesus ? How is it that the same wisdom 
that gave the Bible originally in a genuine and reliable form, did not guard it from adulteration ? If a doctor who had 
sent a sure specific to a dying patient knew that, after leaving his laboratory, it had been tampered with, mixed with a 
deadly poison by some miserable quack, would he not, if he had the power, and care4* about his reputation, prevent the 
patient from taking it ? The reply of Dr. Littledale is irrelevant, first — because it declares the Bible to contain gross 
and damnify imperiections ; and, second, because the same doctrine is taught in tl^ 36th verse of the 8rd chapter of 
John, Perhaps Dr. Littledale will teU us this verse is absent from the older Ore«k MSS. The older a HS. is, the 
more are we bound to respect it ; it would not be amiss therefore, if whilst Ifi. is about it. Dr. Littledale would tell us 

.„ , ^. ^^ .., „ ^..Q..» , and therefore only veritable revelatioti* We see the same sun, moon, and stars 

that our forefathers did, in the original. But then these are Qod's'own .handiwork, and interpolations are difficult, else 
would the spurious worlds so rapidly accumulate that the originals would^soon be jostled out of infinity. 
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The whole world then is subject to the blessing or curse of God, according to its belief or 
non-belief in Jesus. Every creature that it contains, however weak in intellect, barbarous in 
type, low in intelligence, young in years, cultivated in mind, elevated in taste, large in. mental 
power, or vigorous in its exercise, is possessed of an immortal soul, — a soul that is to be saved or 
lost on given conditions, and on none other. The conditions seem very simple, very easy to 
comply with, but on knowledge of and hdief in those conditions (viz., the Saviour's mercy and 
promise, power and curse) will depend our everlasting abode in the realms of glory, or in the 
fearful torments, the unutterable horrors, of a fire that shall never be quenched. 

We had need take some pains to arrive at the exact meaning of the various texts, and to 
interpret them as accurately as possible, even at some risk of tediousness and tautology, ere 
we plunge into a labyrinth that will require us to remember distinctly what object we had in 
view in entering it, and to keep the position of that object always before us, for the maze we are 
about to explore is that of the wide, wide world, and the object to be pnrsued-r— in however 
circuitous a fashion — is the climax of the Atonement We shall try to find out what good has 
been done in and to the world during the last 1840 years by the mission of Jesus ; how, during 
that lengthened period, the scheme of the Atonement has operated, and how it w operating at 
this moment. The declarations of Jesus just quoted constitute his theory of the Atonement ; 
the world's condition after nineteen centuries of Christian experiment wiU show such theory 
reduced to practice; and if, on trial, the assumed doctrine be completely verified by its close 
agreement with existing facts, this, of itself, will furnish a valid reason for believing it to be ^ 
true law o/*God. If the reverse, we shall be justified in proclaiming it the non sequitur we shall 
then have proved it. It is an enigma that has perplexed theologians for ages, and nothing less 
than such a procedure as this will suffice for its thorough solution. So tangled is the skein, that 
it must be unravelled through all its windings, or the beginning must remain involved in 
obscurity, the continuation in mysticism, and the end in amazement. 

Under the head of " Keligion " in Chambers^ s Eneyclopcedia, will be found the following 
sumraaiy of the various religions into which the world is now divided, as nearly as can be 
ascertained : — 



Jews - 

Christians 

Mohammedans 

Brahminical Hikix>os 

Pabsees 

Buddhists 

Fetichism 



8,000,000 
353,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 

1,000,000 
483,000,000 
189,000,000 

1,274,000,000 



Assuming these figures as tolerably correct, it would appear that, out of the total population 
of the earth, not more than a quarter can be ranked under the head of the term " Christian," — 
consequently, that there are now living more than 900 millions of waifs and strays, unbaptised, 
unbelieving, unreconciled to Christ, on the highroad to eternal perdition ; and, reckoning the 
average duration of human life at 25 years,, this 900 millions will represent only about a fourth 
of that host which, in the course of the century now passing, is doomed * to be added to the 

• By Theology. 
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population of hell, and to swell by some 4000 millions of voioes the chorus of the damned : 
voices that, hushed by death, shall be restored again only to pour eternal groans : Toioes that, 
whether nosed in agonising shrieks or yells of blasphemy, in oaths or supplications, shall only 
serve "to blow the fires of hell": voices that, though they reach the Throne of Grace, where 
Christ — all love, all mercy, all divine, all tenderness — ^for ever sits, shall fail to drawyrom him 
whose feet toere washed with human tears, ti solitary tear of compassion, that, falling on a single 
parched tongue shall mitigate, by one blest drop, an eternity of torture in that roaiing heU 
where torments behind torments shall for ever dwell. 

But of this present generation, — does this 900 millions comprise all that Bxe thus doomed 1 
— doomed as if by pre-election. How many of the 353 millions reckoned as Christians are of 
the right denomination f This is simply a question as to which of the many sects that now 
flourish in Christendom may happen to be the orthodox sect. It is easier to ask such a question 
than to answer it. Every section of the Christian body claims* to be orthodox; and each, 
while asserting its sole and indefeasible right to that title, denies it to others. It is a problem 
that deeply concerns the whole 353 millions of Christians now living ; and not these only, for 
equally does it affect that far mightier Christian host that, like huge living billows, have been 
railing one over another, out of chaos into time, and out of time into eternity, during 1840 
years, and through some hundred generations : a question that will also equally concern that 
ever-rolling tide of humanity which is &ted to fill that great gap in timers ocean which stretches 
from to-day to the day of Judgment. It is a question which, if Christ's declarations be true, is 
of infinite moment to every soul of man, — on which depends the eternal happiness or woe of each 
and all, — ^but it is a question that ca/n be aihswered by God alone. That the Almighty has not 
answered it, — that He has not as yet declared which denomination of Christians is orthodox and 
which not, — is, to the observant mind, the most convincing proof that none of them can be 
said to merit such a title, and that, consequently, no answer is necessaiy. 

The following table shows the three major sections into which this 353 millions must be 
primarily divided : — 

BoMAN Catholics - - . . 182,500,000 

Greek Chubch . . - . 74,500,000 

Protestants ----- 95,700,000 

The majority therefore are Roman Catholics, and the Pope, who claims to be recognised as 
Yicar of Christ upon earth, insists that Christian orthodoxy is the sole inheritance of the Church 
of Bome.t This dictum would exclude from all hope of salvation one entire half 7^ the Christian 
body (unless the Pope should be seized, malgri lui, by such fit of remorse as hath rarely afflicted 
a Chief-Priest). But this 170 milliona of heretics and seceders are themselves of a contrary 
opinion. They believe the Pope to be even less infallible than he might be, and his followers to 
be (in language succinct and comprehensive) 182 millions of misguided souls, following a false 

* Beason is always the most unwelcome intruder into tlie domain of fanaticism. The If ormon is in his own eyes 
the most righteous and the most wronged of mortals. He thinks every one on the wrong path who is not a believer in 
the gospel according to Joe Smith. There is no use in attempting to confute such an individual, he is carefully 
wrapped up in the cloak of his absurdities and thoroughly impervious to argument. 

f To the Boman Catholic there is only one faith and one Church, and, unless exceptionally, there is held to be no 
salvation out of that Church. Hence, supremacy is, with him, a necessity : persecution a duty : and ail bodily suffering 
which tends to conversion a mercy. This is not a prejudice, hni the key to aU modem Ckritiian leUrfl 
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pretender and a &lse creed to a counterfeit heaven and a certain destractionj that he is 
typified in Scripture {Rev, ocnii.) as the woman sitting on a scarlet beast, full of names of 
blasphemy, dbc.* 

This 170 millions must, however, again undei^o the process of division : the result being, in 
round numbers, 74 millions of the Greek Church, and 96 millions of Protestants. Between the 
Greek and Koman Churches there is, however, so much in common (according to Protestant 
ideas), that, for all practical purposes, they may be classed together, and there will remain, 
therefore, only 96 millions (one-thirteenth of the earth's population) that can be considered as 
followers of Jesus in the strictly biblical sense, viz., those who take the Bible as their chief guide, 
who affect to pay small deference to doctrines, traditions, or opinions that are not in conformity 
with the teaching of Christ and his disciples,t and who reject on that account all extravagant pre- 
tensions to infallibility on the part of the priesthood : who, in brief, have more faith in the Bible 
than in the Church : in Christ himself than in self-styled " Yicars of Christ" : and who, in the 
sense that they permit no dread high-priest to stand as judge and arbiter between them and the 
great Mediator, are undoubtedly the followers of Christ in a stricter sense than either the Boman 
Catholic or Greek ChurcL 

The annexed table, drawn up from reliable data, shows the numerical strength of the principal 
sects into which the Pbotestant part of Christendom is divided :— 

1. LuTHEBAUS ..... 30,767,924 

2. Calvinistic Churches - - • - 12,716,958 

3. Anglican Chubch - - - - 14,459,000 

4. Pbesbytebians ----- 3,866,000 

5. Baptists .--.-- 2,439,436 

6. conobeaationalists . - - - 1,445,683 

7. Methodists ----- 4,406,422 

8. QuAKEBS 203,091 

9. SWEDENBOBQIANS ----- 12,000 

10. MoBAViANS - - - • - - 157,925 

11. Unitabians ..... 183,000 

12. XJnivebsalists . . - - - 656,000 

MINOR SECTS. 

13. Bbethben 108,422 

14. Campbbllites - - - . . 710 

15. Chbistian Chabtists - - - - 220 

16. Chbistian Disciples . - - . 2,471 

17. Evangelical Union - - - - 10,319 

18. Fbeb Chbistian Bbbthbsn - - - 340 

19. Ibvingites . - . - . 6,000 

20. MoBMONS 100,902 

21. Sandemanians ----- 1,700 



71,544,723 



• Such being the opinions of Ohristians of one another, one may hope to be pardoned for holding leaf violent 
opiniona of each and every sect. 

f !.«., With their own mterprtUUion of that teaching. 
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Of the 96 millions of Protestants which the world contains, it will be seen that this oomptita- 
tion accounts for about 71 millions only (the Protestants of Christendom), but its figures are 
sufficiently indicative of the wide differences of opinion that divide Bible Christians from one 
another, — ^that divide true doctrines A'om false, true believers from visionaries, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, heritors of salvation from heritors of perdition. 

For the sake of argument however let us assume amd let us hope that, out of the 71 millions 
just quoted, there may be at all events ona happy sect that is on the right way to deUwrance 
from the power of Satan, to reconciliation with the Father, and eternal life through the Son ; 
and that this particular sect, more fortunate still, may chance to be the largest, — Bay the 
Lutheran, which numbers about 31 millions. It must however be borne in mind that the totals 
here quoted refer to the probable numbers not of real but of ruyminal Christians : and who does 
not know the great numerical disparity that exists in every sect between those who " are what 
they profess," and those who " profess what they are" % 

The 31 millions of Lutherans (less than one-third of Protestantism, not a tenth of the whole 
Christian body, scarcely two per cent, of the population of the world) may represent the " most 
orthodox creed," but for the object in view it will be necessary to reduce the total just quoted to 
the probable number of those who are, both in principle and practice, in life and in conduct, 
absolutely what thei/ pro/ess to be: who, in Scripture phrase, have " all eaten of the same spiritual 
meat, and drunk of the same spiritual drink, of that spiritual rock that followed them,-^Christ." 
" In a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth, 
and some to honour, and some to dishonour" — (2 Tim. ii, 20.) 

By such process the number of the orthodox Church is fearfully reduced ; but it is imperative 
BO to reduce it, because, among professing Christians, however orthodox their creed, there are 
vessels of wood and earth, with whom God is not well pleased, because " they lust afler evil 
things, and commit fornication, MudifaU sometimes in one day by three and twenty thousand." — 
(1 Cor. X,) 

Of this 31 millions, probably not mere than 5 millions, certainly not more than 10, can be 
said to be '^ sealed and stablished in Christ, with the earnest of his spirit in their hearts, and a 
record in their souls that they are elected by faith and grace to everlasting life." 

But whether this "election of grace "depends or does not depend on a particiUar hind of 
heUef (a specific faith in a specific dogma), it certainly does depend, if there be any truth in 
Scripture, upon faith in Jesus Christ, But certaia it is that no man can be said to be possessed 
of such a faith unless he have a definite idea of the person of Jesus, his history and teaching, his 
power, his equality and co-eternity with the Father. He must not merely and vaguely believe 
in Jesus as a person who once bore that name, and who, during his lifetime, said and did certain 
things that are imputed to him by the Evangelists, but must believe in " The Trinity," and in 
Jesus Christ ''as a member of it," in his ** twofold nature" human and divine, in his "mission" 
and " mediatorial power," in his " crucifixion," and in the mighty influence that crucifixion has 
had upon the history and destiny of the human race. To do all this requires much greater 
knowledge than the bulk of believers possesses ; and requires, so to speak, a degree of spiritual 
divination of which few, if any, human beings are capable. Of divination, because the object ot 
belief is beyond the range of demonstration. All the inward knowledge (so-called) we have or 
can have is that which is commonly termed " the witness of the spirit," a spirit which, alas ! has, 
at various times and to various people, been " witness " to creeds as opposite as the poles, as 
multitudinous as the stars of heaven. If a doctrine be known to us only by the attestation of a 
sort of familiar spirit, whether that spirit be indwelling or exterior to us, whether it be Satanic 
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or Messianic, the knowledge bo obtained is the result, voluntarily or involuntarily, of divination. 
The theory of the heathen nations of antiquity was precisely that of the Christian, viz., ** If there 
be GodSy and if they ca/re /or men, they will send them signs of their toiUr How far this 
theory may be true or fistlse may be readily determined by the number of creeds that, at one time 
or another, have distracted mankind, and by the millions of '' witnesses" and " converts" that 
have clung to their opinions through tribulations and death, believers out of which it naturally 
follows that only one section could have been in the right, or could have been under the influence 
of any " Spiiit of Truth." The best, and only, method to " try the spirits whether they be of 
God " is to test them, not by fancied inward monitions, but by the experience of all history, of 
moral discipline, calm judgment, conscience, and with always advisable caution. 

Those who apprehend rightly who Jesus was, and what he came to accomplish, and what he 
did accomplish, and what he taught, and who "fully believe'* what they "fully apprehend," may 
be said to be just those, whatever sect or party they may nominally belong to, who may be termed 
" Orthodox believers," Christians — with a true faith in Christ, and who, because their faith is 
true and all others false, and their conduct in life in accordance with that faith, may be said to 
be " stablitthed in Christ" and " delivered from the power of the Devil." When fairly defined, 
such- is FAITH, the faith that is to save.* 

Believing that there are proportionally as many righteous and truly deserving men in one 
branch of Christianity as in any other branch, the Nonconformist is indisposed to believe (how- 
ever indispensable such belief might be to salvation) that true religioii or true Christianity is the 
" special gift" either of the Protestant or Catholic body. He believes there are thousands of 
honest, earnest, and pious men of every persuasion and of no persuasion, nor can he blind himself 
^ to the fact that, out of the 3^3 millions of so-called Christians, the proportion of those who 
. answer (not his idea of a man after GJod's own heart, but who answer) the necessary biblical con- 
ditions, is meagre indeed. It is a question whether, out of all those millions, and putting the 
most favourable construction upon it^ more than fifty millions can be said to understand the 
Doctrine of the Atonement and i<> act up to it so thoroughly,- as to be able to avail 
themselves of its previous, as to merit — "the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
€k>d in Christ Jesus. And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear 1" 

During the whole of that long period, therefore, which has elapsed since the advent of 
Christ, not one per cent, of all those who have lived and died have answered the requirements of 
the Gospel. For one that has believed, been baptised and saved, niTiety and nine have not 
believed, and "shall be damned" {Rev, ocx, 11-15). Indeed, as Paul says, " How shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed, and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard, and how could they hear without a preacher? But, I say, have they not heard 1" 
But it is incontestible that " the sound of the gospel ha^ not gone into all the earth," it had not 
so gone forth in Paul's time, nor has it even yet reached " the ends of the earth." " The gospel 
which ye have heard {Col. i, 23), was preached to every creature which is under heaven.** 
(Whether Paul believed thus or not, it is none the less a palpable misstatement.) 

To say, therefore, that the crucifixion of Christ has been the forgiveness, salvation, recon- 

* A Cree chief (North American Indian) named ^* Broken Arm,*^ in the course of a long smoke with Mr. Paul 
Kane, the voyageur, talking doubtfully of the efforts of the miflaionaries amongst his people, said, his idea was that, as 
Mr. Bundle (one of the missionaries) had told him that what he preached was the only true road to heaven, and that aa 
Mr. Hunter had told him the same thing, and Mr. Thebo had intimated the same again, and a$ tUl three taid the other tuH> 
were wrong, and as he did not know which was right, he would defer becoming a Christian till they agreed among them- 
selves. 
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ciliation, and deliverance of the worlds is to say that which is wholly untrue j and, judging the 
Atonement by its manifest results, it has not answered Ute end proposed in the programime, 

To this conclusion one objection, out of many, may be anticipated. It may be urged that — 
" Although it must be acknowledged that, as yet, only a fi-action of mankind has been wrested 
by the Redeemer from sin and destruction, this painful fact must be attributed not to the 
inefficimcy of the gospel, but to the rejection of the gosi)el ; that the blame rests, not upon God 
— the willing giver, but upon man — ^the unwilling or ungrateful receiver. Also, — that the bulk 
of mankind haa denied the merits of the Saviour, and spumed the rich provisions of his mercy, 
the consequence being that the great majority is still lost in sin and iniquity: — Gentiles, who pre- 
fer to sacrifice to devils rather than to accept the sacrifice of Jesus; and, because they persist in so 
doing, is it that God, the avenger of Jesus, will hand them over at last to the fellowship of devils." 

But in order to set up such a reply, it would be first necessary to show that mankind has 
rejected the gospel ; and, before such rejection can be proved, it should be shown that it has 
been offered — offered, that is, not to a few favoured nations or elected individuals here and there, 
but to all the world alike. It la the objection of the non-believer that no such offer has ever 
been made. 

The doctrine of the Atonement is the chief proposition of Christianity. Its declaration is 
that God has given to mankind, through his Son, the alternative of condemnation or forgiveness, 
of salvation or perdition. But it will appear, even to the most unreflecting mind, that, if a 
Saviour were given to the world, the world ought at least to know it : that a message of salva- 
tion to the world is no message unless it has been delivered to the world ; and that a man cannot 
well choose between two alternatives until the alternatives themselves have been proposed to 
him. First, then, we should endeavour to ascertain exactly what this message is, and this infor- 
mation it were better for argument's and safety's sake to extract from some well-known book 
holding the orthodox view. 

In a little book, published by the Keligious Tract Society, entitled '^ A Companion to the 
Bible," the reader will find the following succinct observations,* which he will probably consider 
to be a fair and full exposition of the general Christian idea ; and as such may adopt them. 

The Bible, then, according to this authority, is the only pure fount of religious truth, the 
(yidy book wherein God's law and will towards man is revealed, the only book of which God is 
the author. It is addressed to " perishing sinners," — sinners of every age, clime, and degree ; is 
designed solely for their instruction and redemption, to instruct them how to gain heaven and 
avoid hell, and announces to them, in unmistakable language, that the only way in which they 
can exchange God's deserved displeasure for his sovereign favour is through the death and med^- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ ; in short, to teach absolutely everything that God requires of 
man, whether to know, believe, or do. 

Such is the afiirmation. Language cannot be more forcible nor meaning clearer. If true — 
the Bible <mght to have been placed in the hands of every member of the human family, and (might 
have been) placed there, not by some chance missionary, or through the benevolent zeal of a 

* " The Holy Scriptures are the living oracles of God. They are addressed to perishiDg sinners and designed to 
make them wise to salvation through faith in Jesus Christ It publishes God*s commandments and promises, and 
records his mercies and judgments, for the instruction and salvation of mankind by faith in the divine redeemer. It 
reveals God's covenant of mercy, for the redemption, salvation, and glorification of sinful man by the interposition of 
the Messiah, the Son of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only tnediator between God and Man. Of this book, CM is 
the author, and it is the only book which teaches everything that our Creator requires of us, either to know, or believe, 
or do, that we may escape his deserved displeasure, obtain hia sovereign favour, and dwell for ever in the bliss of his 
immediate presence.** 
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Bible-society, but by the special providence and impartial distribution of a merciful God ; and, 
the study of its pages ought to be the primary duty, and chief concern of each and every child of 
man. How wofuUy ignorant must be the man who does not thoroughly understand the one 
book that contains everything he oiiglU to know : and yet — alas ! what a vast number of nominal 
Christians there are who know next to nothing of its contents, and what antagonistic doctrines 
are drawn from its pages by even those who do read it 

As regards the New Testament, Christ, its hero, wrote not a single line of it, nor did he 
order any one else to write for posterity the history of his mission. No portion of the four 
gospels was written during his lifetime, whence it follows that they had neither his authority nor 
his revision. When then were they written ? No one knows. By whom ] No one knows. 
Whence did the writers obtain their information ? No one knows — all is conjecture. Have not 
the unorthodox as much right to judge of this obscurity and draw its natural inference as the 
orthodox 1 The believer may decide one way, the unbeliever the other, the difference between 
them being that the one decision is considered infallible, the other blasphemy. Paul says 
"prove all tilings j" the average Dogmatist, however, mostly thinks it safer to "believe 
all things" and "hold only" to that which his great-grandparents accepted with as much 
reverence as they did the popular faith in witches, fairies, goblins, and fortune-telling. The 
history of the Son of God depends on the genuineness of the four gospels, and on this again 
the whole future destiny of mankind ; yet on this all-important point. Infinite Wisdom, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, has so left it (if we are senseless enough to believe it) that no precise 
information is to be obtained. The ordinary believer has not sufficient mental vigour to throw 
off his early prejudices, he dare not be wiser than the multitude, but persuades himself that what 
so many have accepted must be true. 

There are numberless points in a subject of this nature on which different people will arrive 
at different opinions, there are others on which they will be almost certain to agree, because the 
facts are incontestable. It is indisputable, for instance, that for every one to study the Bible, 
every one must first have it, that every one who has it must be able to read it, and that every one 
who i*eads it must be able to understand Us meaning. — {Ueb. t;. 13 and 14.) But how certain is 
it that, even in this nineteenth century, the great majority of our fellow-men are Twt possessed of 
Bibles, are unable to read them if they had them : and unable to agree about the meaning of the 
contents if even they knew what the contents were. And the further we go back from our own 
times into the ages that are past, the greater becomes the proportion of those who could not read 
to those who could : of those who had not Bibles to those who had : for just as the readers 
decrease the further back we travel, so does the statistical average of Bibles in circulation 
diminish. Nor do we need to travel far back, for at the period of the Reformation (about 350 
y^rs ago) we are told that even Luther, holding the office of priest, a Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Erfurt, chancing one day to examine the Yulgate in the University library, 
saw, with astonishment, that there were more gospels and epistles than were to be found in the 
Lectionaries, and that a considerable portion of the Holy Scriptures was systematically 8up[>ressed 
by the Roman hierai'chy. To be able to read the Bible iu his day required that one should be a 
much better scholar than is at all necessary in this. Not only were complete copies rare and 
enormously expensive, but they were written in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. It had not then been 
translated, as now, into the many unclassical dialects of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.* 

• " Yesterday eveniug," eays the Leeds Mercury ^ Oct. 21, 1873, **the Hixty-fourth anniversary of the Leeds Auxiliary 

Bible Society was held, and the Rev. G. Robbias said — * At the beginning of the present century there were not morr 

than five million bibles in the world, and not more than fifty different translations. Now, at their own society, 206 

different translations could be obtained.'" 

H 
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Then, a knowledge of the Scriptures was exceedingly rare even amongst the most highly educated 
of the clergy. To the laity such knowledge was not merely uncommon, it was absolutely unattain- 
able. Except to a few favoured individuals here and there, the Bible was, to all intents and 
purposes, a sealed hook. All that was known of its contents was just so much of it as suited the 
interests of Mother Church to reveal, and (as Pope ironically says) the little she did reveal she 
"parcelled out by retail," and was very careful to "still interpret what she sold or gave, to keep 
it in her power to damn or save." 

From the time of Irenseus and Justin to the close of the fourth century appeared (whether or 
not by the blessing or ordainment of Providence is a question) a large number of gospels, 
epistles, acts, revelations, etc., all professing ^ supposed , or believed to he inspired. The following 



are the names of those best known : — 






« 


The Acts of Andrew. 


The 


Gospel < 


)f Andrew. 


,, ,, the Apostles used by the Ebionites. 






Ai)elles. 


„ „ „ „ byLeucius. 






Barnabas. 


„ „ ,, „ by Leutitius. 






Bartholomew. 


„ „ „ „ by Leuthon. 






Basilides. 


„ „ „ „ by Leontius 






Cerinthus. 


„ ,, „ „ usedbythcManichees. 






Eve. 


„ „ by Sileucus. 




• 


Judas, Iscariot. 


„ „ Philip. 






Marcion. 


„ „ Thomas. 






Merinthus. 


„ Paul. 






Perfection. 


,, ,, John. 






Peter. 


) , ,1 Jl e ter. 


• 




Philip. 


The Epistle of Christ to Peter and Paul. 






Scythian us. 


„ „ Christ produced by the Manichees. 






Tatian. 


„ „ Paul to the Laodiceans. 






Thaddcus. 


,, ,, Paul to Seneca. 






Tnith. 


The Revelation of Cerinthus. 






Thomas. 


„ Paul. 






Valentin us. 


„ „ Peter. 






Nicodemus. 


• 
,, „ Stephen. 






the Ebionites. 


,, ,, Thomas. • 


n% 




the Encratites. 


The Book of the Helkesaites. 


• « 




our Saviour's Infancy 


The Book of James. 


M 


n < 


according to the Twelve Apostles. 


Traditions of Matthias. 


n 




„ „ Egyptians. 


Preaching of Paul and Peter. 


j» 




„ „ Hebrews. 


The Judgment of Peter. 


«9 




,. „ Nazarenes. 


The Preaching of Peter. 


The 


Gospels 


of Jude. 


The Apostolic Constitutions. 


The False Gospels of Hesychius. 
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Macaulay (speaking of the persecutions of the Albigenses, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century) says — 

" There was tlieu, through the greaier part of Europe, very little knowrledgo, tmd that little was confined to the 
clergy. Not one man in five hundred could have spelled his way through a psalm. Books were few and costly. The 
art of printing was unknown. Copies of the Bible inferior in beauty and clearness to those which every cottager may 
now command sold for prices wliich matiy priests could not afford to grive. It was obviously impossible that the laity 
should search the Scriptures /or themselves. The sixteenth century was comparatively a time of Hght. Yet even in the 
sixteenth century a considerable number of those who quitted the old religion followed the frst confdent and plausible 
guide that offered himself^ and were soon led away into errors far more serious than those they had renounced." 

Por ages all the world's knowledge of that sacred text on which its salvation depended was 
confined to the few despicable and garbled fragments which a proud, unscrupulous, grasping, 
tyrannous, ill-educated, and bigoted priesthood considered safe to entrust to the light of such 
private interpretation as, in the immediate presence of the luck, the prison, and the stake^ dared 
to show itself. High Priests of the order of Melchisedec of whom the world was not worthy, 
esteeming the reproach of prelacy greater treasure than all the riches of less pleasant but more 
honourable industry, who in return for a paltry " tenth " of the world's produce, meted out to 
the world the rich provisions of a mercy they had neither wit, power, nor grace to influence, 
who took compassion on the world's bonds and infirmities, and took joyfully the spoiling of its 
goods and the homage of its peoples, knowing (or declaring) they gave in return a better and 
enduring substance in heaven.* 

All this ignorance, pride, and presumption would have mattered little, however, if only those 
who styled themselves " the guardians of gospel truth" had only been what they professed to be, 
" legates of God" — " disciples of Christ" — carrying the Bible message of salvation to every comer 
of the earth, and bringing it home to every h-eart But it is matter of history that the doctrine and 
the message they carried was anything hut salvation by " faith in Jesus Christ and him alone.'^ 

The actual textt of the divine oracles was beyond the comprehension and beyond the reach 

• This is not written in unqualified disrespect or condemnation of the Roman hierarchy en masse, but in regard to 
its shortcomings as compared with its extravagant pretences. 

f One might here interpolate a question — " What is the actual text ? " The ffeneral impression is that the New 
Testament has existed from the first as we have it now. But general impressions are not always reliably. It did not so 
exist till centuries after Christ. The nearer we approach the flb-called Apostolic age, the greater is the uncertainty as 
to what books were considered canonical. From the long list of apocryphal books we have quoted, Origen, in the third 
century, made a selection which includes those now accepted by Christiang, but the firpt time our present canon was 
accredited was at a council of bishops at Laodicea in the year 363, which council however, rejected the Book of Revela- 
tions. Some say the Council of Nice was the first to settle the canon. As to the manner in which the selection was 
made, it was so simple that all simple people accepted the result as determining beyond a shadow of a doubt the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures. The selection was made by placing all the books under a communion table, and upon the 
prayers of the Council the inspired hooks jumped upon the table ! ! If, without jeopardy to our future welfare, we may be 
permitted to reject this anecdote as incOnsccrate, we must still admit that it was at one of these councils that by some 
means or other the question was decided. By what light then were they guided? What special qualifications had they 
for such an office? Did they receive a special intimation from heaven in some other way? No; tliis vital matter was 
decided beyond all possibility of doubt, just as a town council would decide upon a question of sewerage, the House of 
Commons upon a tariff, or as the council of bishops recently held at Rome settled the long- vexed questions of miracu- 
lous conception and papal infallibility— 6y a majority. In other words, the claims of our infallible Bible were determined 
for us by a committee meeting of parsons. 

St. Gregory of Nazianzen, in Ids letter to Procopius, tells him that -he fled all assemblies of bishops, because he 
never saw a good and happy end to any council, but that they did rather increase than end the evil, that the love of con- 
tention and ambition always overcomes their reason. Nothing is to be heard there, says he, but geese and cranes. 
Alluding to this memorable Council of Nice, Tindal observes:—" If these accusations and libels which the Councillors 
gave in of one another to the Emperor were now extant, we should have such rolls of scandal that few would have 
much reason to boast of this first oscumenical council, where, with such heat, passion, and fury, the bishops fell foul of 
one another, that the Emperor Constantiue who presided was driven to burn their Church memorials. After the Council 
was over, the bishops made so great a battle and disturbance and were so unruly that the pod Emperor was forced to 
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of the multitude. Tlie world's salvation depended therefore on those oracles being honestly and 
literally conveyed to it by the divine messengers^ and had those messengers but proclaimed the 
•'actual conditions" of the Atonement, nothing misjudging, nothing adding, and in notliing 
diminished, then the sole object for which revelation was needed might have been attained, and 
" perishing sinners" have been enabled to grow wise to salvation. But was this the gospel that 
was preached in even that favoured corner of the earth called Christendom 1 Certainly not. It 
was not faith in Christ ; it was /aiih in the Church, in tJie Virgin Mary, in the Pope ; in absolu- 
tions, penances, and indulgences; in superstitions ad horrendum and dogmas ad infinitum. 
Salvation by the cross, salvation by faith in Christ, was not preached. How then was the world 
to be saved ? The Bible had been vouchsafed to man, but few were the men that could read it,* 
few the divine legates that could aiTord to purchase it in order to learn what message it waa 
they had to carry, few indeed that possessed so costly a treasure, fewer still that were able to 
subject it to a sound and honest criticism, and none that dared. All that mankind, in the aggre- 
gate» did or could know of the ** glad tidings" it conveyed was through the medium of a Church 
which used God's message to perishing sinners as Cornish wreckers used the beacon-light, only to 
lure the struggling, despairing, tempest- stricken, mariner to a more certain destruction ; for the 
priesthood, when the interests of Mother Church were in question, never hesitated to wreck the 
body under the pious pretence of saving the soul, though generally they — 

w . . . " Durst not set a mark bo bloody on the business, 
But with colours fnircr painted their foul end. 
In few they hurried souls aboard a seemly bark 
On the belief that it was homeward bound, 
Bore them some leagues to sea, 
Only to find themselves on board 
A rotten carcase of a butt, not rigged, 
Kor tackle, sail, nor mast. The very rats 
Instinctively had quit it. There they hoisted them 
To cry to the sea i\\sX roared to them, to sigh 
To the winds— whose pity— sighing back again, 
Did them but loving wrong." 

At the present day the Bible is translated into nearly every known tongue, and the Jiumber 
of its readers has vastly augmented, but even yet the readers are only a mere fraction of the 
earth's inhabitants. And, besides, the ability to read is one thing, the ability to interpret quite 
another. " Even in Addison's days, at the era of the Spectator,^* says Macaulay, " there was 
doubtless more than one knight of the shire whose country seat did not contain ten books, 
receipt books and books on farriery included." So long as the Church was undivided, and private 
interpretation forbidden, nothing was easier than to give to the Scriptures a dogmatically r^;u- 
lated and compulsory interpretation, such as should command the almost universal assent. And 

tell them that, if they would not be more quiet and peaceable for the future, he would no longer continue his expedition 
against the infidels, but must return to keep them in order. Indeed," continues Tindal, " the confusion and disorder 
were so great amongst them, especially in their sjTiods, that it sometimes came to blows. At the second synod of 
Ephesus, Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandi-ia, cuffed and kicked Flavianus, Patriarch of Constantinople, with such fury 
that, within three days, /*« died. Such are the men upon whose judgment the Christian world depends for its creeds and 
its Scriptures. Besides settling the creeds of Cluistendom they found it agreeable sometimes to settle one another, just 
as, in a kter age, they settled the career of thousands of unbelievers by burning them alive or rending them asunder, 
that they might the sooner reach that Tartarean gulf from which tliey were so anxious to save them." 

• " Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein, for the time is at hand." But by the same rule, and by logical sequence, the converse of the blessing 
carries with it a curse—" curbed is he that readeth fwt, or heareth not the words of this prophecy; for how shall he keep 
in mind that he was never told, or know that the time is at hand ?" 
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so long as the few who dared to dissent from that interpretation could be compelled to renounce 
or expiate their heresies at the stake — in the dungeon — by the torture — sword — or confiscation 
— BO long was a general agreement likely to prevail. But when, as at the Reformation, men 
began to suspect the dictation of an ^'in&Uible" Church, and dared, at the peril of life and 
fortune, to take the welfare of their souls and the thoughts of their mind into their own keeping, 
it was quickly found that the ecclesiastical interpretation which had theretofore passed current 
was by no means immaculate, was indeed by no means correct. 

But whilst it was no difficult task to show that the Popish expositions were altogether 
" false," it was by no means easy for the Reformers to agree as to what other expositions were 
altogether " true :" and the study of the sacred text had scarcely begun before the students began 
to separate themselves into hostile sects, each and every such sect claiming for itself superiority 
of judgment, and, ere long, affixing to its special opinions the same title of * infallibility'* the 
which it had protested against in the church it had quitted. 

So confident was Calvin that '* he alone *' was right, and all the world that differed from him 
utterly wrong, that he burnt Servetus at the stake toith green fagots for presuming to be of a 
contrary opinion. But why with green fagots 1 one is tempted to exclaim. Calvin, it seems^ 
was so profoundly impressed by the principle and necessity of private interpretation, that he was 
determined to give that principle the strongest significance, and to punish as severely as possible 
all such as should dare to question a nght that was so general to reformers and so particular to 
himself. " Private interpretation " was a thing so desirable in itself that " Calvin's own " was 
worthy of all credence — worthy indeed of being made the law of the world — and such of the 
world ad were wicked enough to think differently deserved the greatest of pity and the greenest 
of fagots. 

It soon became evident that universal agreement as to the meaning of that book which was 
designed for the universal instruction and the universal salvation, was impossible. Doctrines 
were promulgated flatly contradictory and fatally inconsistent with one another, and yet every 
such doctrine was supported by the disputants with wholesale quotations from Holy Writ. And 
so long as the Scriptures themselves furnish good warranty (as they certainly do) for such very 
opposite conclusions, so long will reconcilement of opinions and a fixed standard of belief be 
unattainable even among the most earnest and best informed of the followers of Jesus. And it 
seems to all (but those who do it) the most zealous of folly to insist on the necessity of faith in 
any one of the many Christian dogmas, unless some such standard could be generally agreed 
upon among Christians themselves. But when even the "doctors" in divinity disagree, and 
abuse one another, and burn one another, how is it to be expected that those whose pretensions 
to theological and biblical knowledge are so much more humble and less venomous can presume 
to understand these difficult questions? And when even the Evangelists themselves are dis- 
agreed about the genealogy of Jesus, about the circumstances attending his birth, career, death, 
and resurrection, how can it be expected the doctora shall agree ? 

Referring to the history of the Baptists, the Westminster Review says : — " The Roman 
Catholics, the Anglicans, the Lutherans, were so zealous for the honour of Christ that they hunted 
their fellow-believers in the same Master, because they differed from themselves in the manner 
of baptism, from district to district, until, in tones like the Psalmist, tliey upbraided God with 
their afflictions, or called piteously on their father (the same father to whom their enemies were 
praying for their extermination) to hear their cry, to behold how tyrants mocked and oppressed 
them, how savagely they were sought out for death.*' But, in point of fact, the persecutors did 
but follow the example the Master set them. He taught them that true religion consisted in 
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" rightly believing," and that " wrongly believing" was an offence so great, that it would be visited 
by God Himself, not merely with stripes and green fagots, but with flames that shall never be 
quenched, with tortures that shall never end, and for striving to be perfect as He was perfect, 
however humbly, however unattainably, who can presume to blame them 1 As George Dawson 
says : — ** Belief in what men have codled God, and enthiisiasm for what men have caUed religion, 
have moi*e embittered the human heart, and caused more bloodshed and damned more hopes 
than all ths atheism tlie world has seen" And to this might be added that faith has been to 
CHARITY what hell has been to heaven. 

The spiritual condition of those naked and untutored savages of Central Africa, who never 
saw a Bible in their lives, who never heard a word of the gospel, is generally considered by 
pious Christian philanthropists as lamentable in the extreme. But it is really questionable 
whether, without a Bible to read, they are worse situated than those who, with the Bible in 
their hands and ability to read it, are nevertheless at a loss to understand with anything like 
clearness the one most important of all its doctiines — ^that of ** The Atonement." Many worthy 
men believe that it was intended by God, through Jesus, as a real remedy for a real evil; but 
they cannot make out from the Book, nor by reflection, what that evil was, nor can they explain 
to their children which of all the evils of the days of old have disappeared from the face of the 
earth through the instrumentality of the Cruciflxion. They do not like to entertain the idea 
that Chmt died for naught, but naught can they discover that either preceded his death or 
followed it that made it at once necessary and beneficial. 

The " Companion to the Bible," makes a suggestion (p. 243) which, if sustainable, may be 
admitted to explain away a great part of the diflSculty. It says — " The style of the New Testa- 
ment, especially tJis discourses of our Saviour, is remarkably metaphorical^ by mistaking which 
the most extravagant notions have been published as divine doctrine, some professors of Chris- 
tianity adopting a literal interpretation of those expressions which were figuratively intended." 
It is somewhat di£Scult in this age to say who is to decide which words or sentences are literal 
and which metaphorical, unless we can agree to refer the arbitrament of all such questions to a 
sovereign pontiff : but since the Beligious Tract Society would itself be tlie first to object to so 
summary a method of terminating excgetical disputes, and would probably refuse the pontifical 
office even if conferred upon its own committees, what are we to do 1 When we are in doubt 
whether such and such a passage be literal or metaphorical, may we be permitted to weigh the 
onus prohandi and decide the question ybr ourselves; and, in so deciding, decide the fate of every 
one of those doctrines which doctrinaires and certain eminent reformers (in rejecting ecclesiastical 
authority, they have sown the wind and must reap the whirlwind) have built upon those 
passages 1 And if we may, may we not be permitted to believe that most of the passages upon 
which the popular doctrine of " The Atonement " has been built are metaphorical, and that, as a 
natural consequence, the doctrine itself is one mass of mistakes, anomalies^ absurdities, of 
sensational and morbid inventions? Besides, what avails it that any Scriptural passage be 
** metaphorically true" if it be "literally false"] Metaphorical language may be all very well to 
illustrate an argument ; but metaphorical laws ! metaphorical history ! metaphorical divinity ! ! 
what shall we do with them 1 Metaphorical theology may be all very well to those who admire 
it, but to the lover of sterling truth there is literally nothing in it, and he is very apt to designate 
it " ecclesiastical rubbish." 

<* AH those things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and tnthoui a parable spake he not unto them. And his 
disciples asked him, saying, What might this parable be? And he said, Uhto^ou it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of God, but to others in parables ^ thai seeing they might not see^ and hearing they might not understand^ LIST AT ANY 

TIMJI THBT SHOULD BB CONVBBTBD AND THEIR SINS SHOULD BB FOaOITBX THEM." 
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This is one of those remarkable features in the teaching of Jesus which deserve to be much 
better known. He adopted a mysterious tone by preference. He did not wish himself to be 
generally understood, yet he was constantly upbraiding those he addressed for their blindness 
and unbelief, and as constantly reiterating how anxious he was to be understood. ^' He called 
the multitude and said, Hear and understand." But even those Avhom Jesus had specially 
selected as the general expounders of the sacred enigmas were often at a loss themselves, and not 
very likely therefore to guide the multitude aright. As witness what Jesus says to the fore- 
runners of the clerical order then around him, receiving instructions direct from his own lips : — 

" He said unto themi Know ye not this parable ? how then will ye know all parables ? " 

Every biblical advocate must admit that upon " the true meaning " of its phraseology all that 
is real in Scripture depends. The historical events of which it is the sole or chief record, the 
system of divinity for which it is the sole authority, the message of salvation of which it is the 
sole vehicle, must be founded Tiot upon Messianic allegories narrated iii metapliorical langtuige^ 
nor upon Messianic sentences of doubtful signiflcancey but upon facts, related or revealed in words 
the simplest and most unmistakable. Oriental imagery, glowing, extravagant, and fantastic, 
may be all very well to fill a poem or adorn a tale ; but in matters of detail, and questions con- 
cerning the sternest of all facts, the language of fiction is out of place. Extravagance of language 
or of idea is inadmissible when the subject under discussion is one on which the eternal happiness 
or misery of every son of man is to depend, when a possible mistake is a certain perdition. The 
language employed should be — not only the very plainest and clearest — but every suspicion of 
allegory, of unreality, should be absent. To denude the subject of every inexact expression and 
dubious word is, in such a task, so supremely important as to demand the utmost ingenuity — 
aye ! even of a God. 

In this book, truths, untruths, contradictions, metaphors, allegories, and pious injunctions, 
white magic, black magic, ma^^^ims, fortune-telling, sermons, dreams, denunciations, omens, 
decrees, exorcisms, communistic propaganda, wonderful stories, and wonderful cures, precepts of 
peace and commandments to fight, light and darkness, beauty and deformity, supreme wisdom 
and most extravagant folly,* all are mixed together in inextricable confusion ; yet, it is incum- 
bent on all men to believe it. There must be no picking — ^no choosing. And should some 
humble Christian artisan presume to complain to his spiritual pastor that his difficulties are 
almost too much for his faith, and entreat some little spiritual advice, he would probably be told 
— Ah, my friend ! these are old objections, they have been advanced and answered centuries ago, 
believe me there is nothing in them. I could answer them all in detail, nevertheless, my friend, 
if' you vnll but begin by beliemng the whole thing , it will save you (and me) a great deal of trouble. 
Seek and you will be sure to find. Benedicite ! 

"On the completion of the work of redemption," says the "Bible Companion," "the apostles 
were commissioned *to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,"' and the 
fulfilment of their ministry should therefore have been the means of opening up a new field of 
geographical knowledge, because the apostles were to convey the glad tidings of forgiveness and 
eternal salvation by Jesus Christ to " all nations and people " upon the earth as the doctrine of 
everlasting life through the Redeemer. 

By this command, one would naturally suppose that the gospel message concerned " the whole 
world," that the salvation of " every creature " depended on every creature hearing it, and every 
brain understanding it. But " every creature " has not heard it. Millions of creatures now 

" e.g.y Ezek. iv, 10 to 12 inclusive. 
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living have never heard one word of it. Thousands of millions have lived and died in utter 
ignorance of it; and, because of this ignorance, have not believed, have not repented, have not 
been bom again, have not even undergone the preliminary (in African parlance) " fetish " of 
baptism, but having lived without Christ, and died without Christ, have gone to Hades — pre-elect 
— blindfold. 

In the interior of Africa, for instance, there are whole nations who never heard even the 
name of him on whom it is indispensable they should believe ; and, judging by the yet meagre 
information we have concerning them, it may be questioned whether the present state or future 
prospect of these peoples is most appalling. Sir Samuel Baker, in speaking of one of those 
nations, says : — 

*' I wish the black sympathisers in England couM see Africa's inmost heart as I do, much of their sympathy would 
subside. Human nature, viewed in its crude state, as pictured amongst African savages is quite on a level with that of 
the brute, and not to be compared with the noble character of the dog. Tliere is neither gratitude, love, pity, nor self- 
denial, no idea of duty, no religion^ but covetousness, ingratitude, selfishness, and cruelty. Ali are thieves, idle, envious, 
and ready to plunder and enslave their weaker neighbours." 

" On the island of Borneo,** says another author, " There has been found a certain race of wild creatures, dark, 
wrinkled, and hairy. They construct no habitations, form no families, scarcely associate together, sleep in caves or 
trees, feed on ante, eggs, and on each other. TUey cannot be tamed or forced to any labour, but are hunted and shot 
among the trees like the gorilla of which they are a stunted copy. When captured one finds with surprise they can emit 
uncouth jabbering sounds something approacliing to an articulate language. They turn up to the gaze of their captors 
a human face, in fine, these wretched beings are men.** 

What a picture is here ! Are these the children of Adam, — these the beings which God 
made ** a little lower than the angels, crowning them with glory and honour, and putting all 
things in subjection under their feet"? Surely, if ever there was a nation, region, or period, 
which more than another demanded a Christ in the flesh, a gospel full charged with instruction 
and salvation, big with heart and brain-awaking force, that nation and place is Central Africa or 
Central Borneo, that period now. If Christ came to call not righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance, to prove His " tender compassion on the ignorant and them that are out of the way," and 
if it bo true that the gospel message is in greatest need where prevails the greatest sin, surely 
these are the places towanls which the disciples of Jesus ought first to have hastened their steps. 
As they are now, so tliey were then, — as tli^y were wJven Christ came, so they are still. But can it 
be true that because the light of the gospel has never been shed abroad in these dark regions 
that the light of salvation shall also fail to reach them ] Can it be true that God will refuse to 
remember the mental incapacity, social degradation, and moral chaos of these peoples, — that He 
will refuse to cover these lost, benighted, and misguided souls with the shadow of His almighty 
wing ] Is He the God of the virhite man alone 1 Are we to suppose that Christ, or Christ's 
blessing, is confined within known geographical boundaries, — that the countries remote to the 
missionary are remote also to Christ ? Does his mercy extend only to the regions filled up on 
the white man's map ] Does it follow the white man's track ? Does it never go anywhere 
unaccompanied by the Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed ? Is it to be believed 
that the intelligence and diligence of the world's Redeemer is inferior to that of hLs great adver- 
sary, Satan, who, ages ago, made voyages of discovery, and planted his banner in every square 
yard of God's kingdom ] Does the work of our great and all-merciful Father for the deliverance 
of His benighted children depend wholly and solely upon missionary labour 1 Do the riches of 
His grace depend on the riches of the " Bible Society," or the " Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews " ] • Is the doctrine of salvation by faith more adapted, or more partial, to one place or 
people than another] Are there, in the whole world, creatures too remote, too brutal, for HIS 
all-pitying eye ? 
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. . . . ** ril believe as soon 
The whole earth may be bor'd, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
His brother's noontide with the Antipodes — 
It cannot be." 

When Christ commanded his di8cii)les to go into **all the earth," dif he know how big it 
wasl Did he who, by miraculous means, provided for all the world a miraculous salvation, give 
to his disciples a miraculous power to obey him ] Did he who provided this miraculous gospel, 
provide a miraculous means of conveying it to its destination — to every clime and people — to every 
ear and understanding — so that eveiy precious soul of man, ere it shall shuffle off this mortal 
coil, shall be able to lay hold on the blessings of the covenant and render itself again to the God 
who gave it, purged from its earthly dross, washed pure and white in the blood of the Lamb ? 

It may be safely averred that, of all those who have lived and died since the advent of Jesus, 
not more than one quarter have had the means of salvation within their reach. They could not 
"enter in" because of unbelief. Three out of four, therefore, must have failed salvation, and 
this, not from any fault of their otvn, but because theologians, by an oversight, have landed 
themselves in this difficulty, that He who gave His only begotten Son that all men through 
him might have everlasting life," has failed, for some unexplained reason, to put Christ within 
all men's reach. The common answer to this dilemma (for dilemma it is owned to be) is that 
*^ where no law is no sin is imputed;" but if men can be saved unthout Christ, why did Christ 
cornel If ignorance (ignorance of Christ and Christ's mission) be positive immunity from hell- 
fire, which the knowledge of Christ is not, would it not be approaching something veiy like folly 
to risk a certainty for an uncertainty 1 

"I thank Christ that I, who was before a blasphemer," says Paul (1 Tim. t. 12, 13), "a per- 
secutor, and injurious, obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief." According to 
this, the ignorance of the offender (his ignorance, i.e., of Jesus) condones the offence. The 
heathen are ignorant that perdition is the lot of those who do not believe in Christ. It seems 
somewhat inconsistent that Paul should be forgiven because of his ignorance, and the heathen 
unforgiven. And yet Paul himself says, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, that *'they are strangers 
to the promise, strangers to God, and strangers to hope, who know not Christ, being aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world." For if the heathen get to heaven simply because they never heard 
the gospel message, they get there much more easily than Christians do, even the best of them. 
But, if we grant such a theory, what does it prove ? Clearly — that Christ is not " the unique 
Saviour" he is represented to be, and that " the world" (three-fourths of it) are able to get to 
heaven better without Jesus than the other fourth can — wth him ; for "where no law is, there 
is no transgression" {Rom. iv. 15). 

Another proposition is that heathen nations are judged according to their light.* 

" To nature's plain indictment shall they plead 
And by their conscience be condemned or freed." 



• Which of the nations hereafter mentioned have the most light? Which is most savage? Which most, by 
conscience or by creed, will stand hereafter or condemned or freed ? 

The Ajetos are a savage people, aborigines of the Philippines. When rulers of Luzon they exacted from their con- 
quered neighbours, the Tagals, a tribute of so many human heads, on which they feasted. Their voices remind one of 
the gibberings and chatterings of the monkey, and their gestures and general appearance are monkey-like all over, 
their sole superiority to this animal consists in knowing how to li^t a fire and to use a bow and lance. In colour they 
are ebony black, in stature rarely exceeding five feet. Their hair is woolly and never cut. Their sole dress a girdle 
made of tree bark. They feed on roots, fruits, and the products of the chase. They eat their meat nearly raw, and live 
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But if we yield to such a doctrine as this, we grant at once that "good works" or "pure 
motives" are sufficient in themselves to purchase salvation if we covM only get Christ out of the 
vxty. And another thing must be conceded (ere this theory be generally adopted by Christians), 
and that is that "good works are not tJie sole fruit of faith in Christy^ because nothing can be clearer 
than the one fact that these unfortunate men and women never hcid any faith in Jesus Christ. 
But propositions like these will never, we opine, be entertained for a moment by a sound 
dogmatist. They are all very well for a theological speculator, but the plain declaration of Jesus 
will receive from him far greater reverence than the sentimental theories of doctrinaires or 
humanitarians. He says, distinctly, " !!• that believeth and is baptised shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.'' (Vide also Acts iv, 12) *^ Neither is there salvation in any 
other, for there is none other given among men whereby we must be saved." And the true 
dogmatist must not, with Dr. Littledale, reject this passage as spurious, for if we are to admit 
there is a single spurious word in the whole text, where is the scepticism, rationalism, infidelity 
— to end. 

It is indisputable that the gospel message is, accordiog to the gospel itself, the sole means of 
salvation; but whether this salvation was offered freely and impartially to all, or designed 
originally by Jesus for the benefit of a chosen few, ^* a remnant of mankind according to the 
election of grace," is open to considerable doubt. Whatever may have been his later and more 
liberal intention, there is in the fifteenth chapter of Matthew an anecdote which conveys a 
meaning that cannot be well reconciled with the theory of the universality of Christ's mission. 
It is there said that a woman of Syro-Phoenicia cried to Jesus for mercy on herself and daughter, 
but Jesus answered her " not a word." Then she besought him, saying, '^ Lord, help me !" But 
he answered and said, *^ It is not meet to take the Mldren^s bread and cast it to the dogs" The 
obvious meaning is that he hesitated to beStow a fragment of the riches of his mercy on the woman 
who now appealed to him, not because she was destitute of faith, for himself exclaimed — " 
woman, great is thy faith" — nor because she did not humbly seek and urgently sue for mercy, 

in groupB of from fifty to sixty persons. So long as they have enough food they will not work, bnt squat around the 
fire while it lasts, and at night sluop promiscuously iu the ashen. It is curious, though disgusting, to see thus assembled 
some fifty of these brutes of alleges, and all more or less deformed. The old women are especially hideous; their 
decrepit limbs, pot-bellies, and extraordinary hair, giving them the appearance of furies or witches. Beligion they have 
none. Their language consists of a few words. The sick or wounded, if deemed incurable, they bury alivo. On the 
death of a friend tliey kill the first living thing they meet, be it man or animal. Another tribe of them, the Guimaxes, 
are said to crush the skulls of captured enemies and mix their brains with cane juice, which hellish potion they quaff 
amidst great revelling. Another, the Andamanb, whose language scarcely exceeds in range the grunt of a hog, the 
harsh scream of the jackal, or the whistling of birds, have the disadvantage of the monkey in point of appearance, and 
tn intellect are barely beyond idiotcy. They subsist on fish, but in time of scarcity, devour rats, lizards, and vermin of 
every description. Like their neighbours they are cannibals. With no knowledge of a Saviour, ignorant since the 
Creation of anything taught in any Scripture, with no conception even of a God, would it be justice to condemn e-ach 
and every of these idiotic brutes to eternal torture ? Surely not ! but are they in any sense fit for heaven ? Whether 
they would find the most fitting place in Elysium or Ilades or in a merciful Nirvana^ let dognmtists decide ; but picture 
to yourselves — ye who knoto that every component particle of every human body will rise again, imagine, in the 
realms of bliss, alongside our own fair, sensitive, and courtly dames, a bevy of these black, woolly-haired, pot-bellied old 
women, with the conventional angels' wings, golden crowns, silver trumpets, and robes of transparent white I 

The Prussians (says a still recent newspaper) have ordered 160,000 rifles of the improved pattern, together with 
A million cartridges. The new weapon is said to bo capable of being fij*ed with effect, when in action, twenty-five 
times a minuta If every bullet has its billet, one man armed with his rifle will be able to kill 1,500 men per hour 
(P*. cxliv. 1), and if all the 150,000 rifles be discharged continuously for one minute, and every bullet take effect — 
8,750,000 corpses will strew the ground in front of these deadly-lively, civilised, intellectual, God-fearing, Christian ! 
Prussians. 

The Jbwb were an ancient people of whom it is enough to quote three verses from their books — Deut, it. 25 ; 
h, xxviii, 20 ; Pt, cxlix. 6 ; adding another, Pa. cxix, 1&3. 
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but for the reason given^ that she was a woman of tfie Canaanites, and all mercj or pity being 
reserved, as in times of old, for the sole benefit of the children of Israel^ it was not meet to take 
the children's bread and cast it to the doge. The reason, therefore, that Christianity has not yet 
penetrated into so many heathen lands, and the reason the preaching of the gospel has been 
restricted to particular localities, ages, and persons is, or seems to be, that it was designed for 
special recipients. And it would be an all-sufficient reason why so few comparatively have been 
brought to a saving knowledge of ChriBt, if the non-Jewish portion of mankind, in the true spirit 
of Jewish exclnsiveness, were regarded by the promulgators of religion as dogs to whom heaven 
and heavenly mercy were supererogatoiy ; " vessels of dishonour," upon whom even the "crumbs" 
of divine compassion would be thrown away. Matt, x, 5-8 — Jesus sent forth twelve disciples and 
commanded them, saying, "Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to tJie lost eheep of the house of Israel,'^ Matt. adx. 28 — 
*• Verily I say unto you, when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging tJie twelve tribes of Israeli It is needless to say that the 
original concoctor of this so narrow-souled theological scheme was not a Gentile. It is only 
the enemies of Jesus as the world's Saviour who would give utterance to any such un-Samaritan- 
like speeches.* 

The law entered, says Paul, that " the offence might abound," and the offence was made to 
abound " that grace might much more abound." Sin hath reigned unto death, so that grace 
might reign through the mercy of Christ {Roin. v. 20). As Paul puts it, the mission of Christ, 
instead of delivering the world from sin, was designed expressly to cause sin to abound^ implying 
that it did not abound enough already. Is it possible that the sinners at that halcyon period in 
history were insufficient in number ? or their sins of too meagre a magnitude, of too trivial a 
character, for the boundless mercy of so great a redeemer 1 Judging by what we see of the 
nations around us, and know of their antecedents, one would imagine that the ^^ demand " for 
saving grace has ever been liberal enough for whatever " supply." But it would be more than 
strange that Jesus should ^^ create " sin in order to have the opportunity, not always afforded, of 
"forgiving" it : unimaginable that his ostensible mission as the giver of eternal life should add 
to the danger of eternal perdition. The whole gist of the Pauline argument is, that the darkness 
was deepened so that the brilliance of the Messianic light might become the more manifest by 
contrast. But there are proofs enough around us that this light, however grateful, however 
powerful, or unique, has not spread itself far into the gloom hitherto ; and that, for ages, the 
light was not good enough to enable more than a happy few, who were very close to it, to read 
the Scriptures .t For ages, the dooi-s of hell standing wide open to all comers ; but the doors of 
heaven fast locked, and the key concealed within the pages of a book, and the book liidden in 
Erebus; J a book entrusted to a few chance missionaries, who, with all their zeal and that of all 
their successors, have not been able in eighteen hundred years to convey to all the regions where 
the heathen dwell this sole specific for all sin ; those heathen who, living without it and dying 
without it) arrive at last at the Eternal Gates, to louder and yet louder knock, only to wake the 
echoes of despair, or to provoke the scoffing laughter of the danmed ; the hissing chorus of 

♦ We would fain believe tliat the true Jesus was a man of far more capacious mind. 

f " Eyen the mysttry which hath been hidjrom ages and from g&ierationt, but now is made manifest to his taints.^ — 
Col. t. 26. 

X They said we have dreamed a di^am and there is no interpreter. Joseph, answering, said, " Do not interpreta- 
tions belong to God ? " — Gen. xJ. 8. 
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malignant fiends — " as it is written, God gave thee the spirit of slumber that thou should'st 
not see, ears that thou shoiild'st not hear unto this day."* 

Eternal life is one thing, eternal death another \ but if the eternal life of a small, an insig- 
nificant, remnant of mankind is to be purchased at the cost of the eternal death (punishment) of 
the rest, the happiness of that remnant is bought too dear. And if immortq,lity is to be obtained 
on no better conditions than these, it is only too certain, that to mankind as a whole, immor- 
tality will be a terrible misfortune. If eternal death meant simply and rationally " extinction" 
and marCs salvation from such extinction depended solely on his exceptional fitness for immortality, 
the whole Christian scheme would be comprehensible and credible ; but it is in the substitution of a 
Hell for a Nirvarui that we trace conclusively its profane origin, Uie cruel spite that invented an 
eternity of torture left on tlie surface of its pseudo^evelations the trail of the ecclesiast, and a sure 
test of its anihromorphism in its savage sentiment of insaiiable revenge. 

If the prevalent theory be the true one, if every man be born in sin, naturally a hell-doomed 
sinner, to be saved only by the special interposition of God's grace, every man is entitled, in 
common justice, to know that such hell awaits him. If the punishment (awarded by the dog- 
matist) were but justly proportioned to the offence, if the (so-called) divine wrath were but 
limited within such bounds of pity or such sense of complete retribution as even a fiend might 
show, without being at all gracious, the whole conception would be different, but if the sinner be 
doomed to eternal misery, and rush into it solely for the want of more light (such light as a 
gospel could give), why was not the light given earlier 1 Why was it not more widely diffused ? 
Why is it not more effulgent now ?f Why is it not clear to the best educated amongst us 1 Why 
is it at this moment withheld from so many myriads of perishing sinners ? Heaven is before 
them — but they know not how to obtain it : hell is before them — but they know not how to 
escape it : and for want of a light, and for want of a guide, whole nations of men, women, and 
children are rushing blindfold out of Time into the yawning gulf, the dread abyss, where shall be 
" weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth." Once heaven's darling children, favourites of 
their God, behold them every passing hour by Death led captive to the realms below, delivered 
o'er to darkness and despair, exiled for ever from the Father's care ; 

" To talk to fiery tempests and implore 
The raging flame to give its burnings o'er 
To toss and writhe and pant beneath their load 
And bear the weight of an offended'*— ^ic*/. J 

To drive to heaven by threats of torture as with the red hot trident of a chasing fiend is 
something akin to dragooning to salvation at the point of the bayonet. If only the divinity that is 
offered to our worship were a being that led his children by his boundless love to elevate tliem- 
selves from barbarism or cannibalism to a fitness to dwell with him in another, higher, and holier 
state, who knows but it might be discovered by some Messias of tJie future that the God of the 
Christian is the God of the Rationalist, and might have been proved so ages agone had not 

• Jacob, waking from his dream, said, " Snrely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not; and he was afraid, and 
said, How dreadful is thU place / this is none other but the house of God, and this is The Gate of Heaven,*'— Gen. xxviii^ 17. 

t " Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil : that put darkness/or lights and light for darkness, that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter."— 7>. r. To put darkness for light, and bitter for sweet, is to tell an earnest man 
that God weighs creeds not motires: is to tell him that belief in Jesus (which is only possible here and there) is better 
than that honesty of heart and fearless expression of honest convictions which is (priest permitting) possible every- 
where, is to tell him that tinsel is better than gold. 

X By this time, as doubtless the reader will have discovered, the chief-attack of « Ecce Veritas*' is upon the Athanasian 
creed. 
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ingenuity tortured ingenuity to distort Love into Hate, to adulterate Justice with Revenge, 
a justifiable Election with an unjustifiable Reprobation. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley, whose works one ever reads with profound interest and puts down 
with regret, in '* Two Years Ago," makes Frank Headley the curate to say that his experience 
of men and things had wrought in him a great change for the better ; he had discovered that his 
parishiouers were beings of like passions with himself, and that it is a clergyman's business to 
leave the Gospel of Damnation to those whose hapless lot it is to earn their daily bread by 
pandering to popular superstition* and to employ his independent position in telling his people 
the Gospel of Salvation, that they have a Walker in heaven. " For," says Mr Kingsley, " when 
a preacher tells people in one breath of a God who so loves men that he gave his own Son to 
save them, and in the next that the same God so hates men that he will cast nine-tenths of them 
into hopeless torture for ever (and if that is not hating them I don't know what is), unless he, 
the preachw*, gets a chance of talking to them for a few moments, why I should like to put that 
gentleman upon a real fire for ten minutes instead of his comfortable Sunday's dinner which stands 
ready frying for him, and which he is going home to eat, as jolly as if all the world was not 
going to destruction, and there let him feel what fire was like, and reconsider his statements." 

Was the Crucifixion the means, on the day and hour of its occurrence, qf first opening the 
gates of heaven to humankind or of shutting hell 1 

The only way in which mankind could obtain any reliable inf«5rmation about heaven, hell, or 
the immortality of the soul, would be by direct revelation. Without revelation, all the united 
wisdom of the whole human race, with all its zeal — however unwearied, all its efforts — however 
directed, however prodigious or determined, would avail nothing. All the information man 
possesses or ever can possess must be one of two things, revealed by God, or inve^ited by man. 
But upon this much debated subject, all important though it be, the Old Testament throws no 
light whatever. In short, until the advent of Christ there was iw Scripture warranty whatever 
that the current opinions had any foundation in fact Heaven and angels, hell and evil spirits, 
immortality and everlasting weal or woe, were as yet simple propositions that had been widely 
discussed in the heathen world as well as in Judaea, and had been variously and incongruously 
determined. These discussions were not limited to any one centre, and the doctrines that rose 
out of them, not being based on any absolute knowledge, the sorts of heaven, or hell, or immor- 
tality they offered to the general or local credulity were just such as had been conjectured by the 
unaided imagination, the baseless fabric of the poet's idyl, the bigot's bile, the enthusiast's hope, 
the dreamer's vision, the empty speculations of emptier wits, or, not at all too seldom, of artful 
hierarchic contrivance. But it may be safely averred that down to the time of Jesus, there was 
no such thing in the world, nor even in Theocratic Judaea, as universal belief in any one doctrine ; 
nor was there any particular period, nor any particular tribe, that had succeeded in inventing or 
propounding such theories or such doctrines as met the general approbation; still less ^any 
favoured community which, by dint of guessing and guessing again, had somehow contrived to 
guess aright. 

Surely then when Christ did come he would bring with him a doctrine so clear that, thence- 
forward, there could be no mistake, so definite — that no single human being who had a soul to 
be saved or damned would, from that day forth, be able to plead ignorance in self-extenuation. 
Already hundreds of millions had lived and died upon the earth and gone to their graves with no 
better an idea of the life to come or the necessity of preparing for it than the beast that perisheth. 

• This is strong language for a clergyman. Should this tone be adopted by the clergy generally, the rationalist 
might hope for better things, and might even become a regular attendtint at church. 
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Man, previously, could have known no more of his own future destiny than he knew of the 
destination of the wind. In happy or wretched ignorance of aught better or aught worse, tlie 
average barbarian had been interred with his dog and his horse, his favourite wives, his blanket 
and his spear, and, adorned with the scalp locks of his enemies, had departed, for aught he knew, 
to the happy hunting fields. And as with the savage so with the sage. In the hopeless 
ignoiunce, the impenetrable obscurity, that surrounded him, that bound his insect faculties to the 
tiny satellite he trod upon, he had hoped, and feared, and dreamt of immortality, and had made 
mental efforts as exhaustive as lyiavailing to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, to know some^ 
thing of that eternal future, that, whatever might be his own share in it, he kiiew to lie before 
him — as surely as the immensity that stretched behind and around him. Immensity and 
eternity, infinitely parallel, commensurate, — ^the idea filled him with wonder, awe, desire, hope. 
Immensity he could not fill, — he felt it — knew it, — ^but might he not fill eternity ? And so, from 
Adam to Christ, men dreamt and died, and '^ there was found no place for them :*' the flaming 
Bword of the Cherubim baiTed them at once from the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge. 
They knew but this — that one thing must come to all, to him that sacrificeth and him that 
sacrificeth not, to clean and uncl^u, righteous and wicked ; and, after that, they went to the 
dead, and the dead know not anything, neither have they any more a reward. 

Surely then, when at last Christ did appear, he would biing with him a light that w^ould 
shine across that great gulf, and reveal in clear outline the country and the prospects beyond ! 
The old legends would be then exploded, and ere long forgotten. Metamorphosis and metemp- 
sychosis would be dreamt about no more. Man would no longer dread that after death his soul 
would pass a thousand times into the bodies of spidera, snakes, and chameleons, — of aquatic 
monsters, or of murderous bloodthirsty demons, — or migrate into the forms of grasses, or shrubs, 
or creeping plants, — of carnivorous animals, or cruel brutes with long teeth, — that he would be 
blotted from his own consciousness, or continue to exist in the mock heavens or mock hells of 
the ancients. The Sheol and Gehenna of the Hebrew, the Hades and Elysium of the Greek, the 
demons of the dead of the Egyptian, and the thousand other crude fantasies of mythology would 
fade away, — ^would task the ingenuity and torment the credulity of mankind no more. In place 
of these silly superstitions and old wives' fables, Christ would bring w^ith him an account 
absolutely true, — something startling by its very novelty, — something as widely difierent as it 
would be vastly superior to the Kox and Erebus speculations of the heathen world. What 
Abraham, Moses, David, and all the Old Testament heroes kne,w 7iot, mankind would now know, 
without the shadow of a doubt : would know what he had to do va this life, and what the conr 
sequence of his actions would be in the next, — for he would then know loJuit to do to he saved. 
The real heaven, in all its glory, — the real hell, in all its terrors, — would stand revealed before 
him, and he would now perceive how far the grand and stem reality exceeded the puerile con- 
ceotions of heathendom. But in a revelation so glorious as this, there would be one trait of 
special interest to man, — he would perceive how very much he Jiad to learn, and how much to 
unlearn. Nothing would strike the human mind with more force than the utter abjectness, the 
tremendous short-sightedness of its own preconceptions. It would stund even less amazed at the 
"grandeur" than at the "wondrous newness" of that sublime picture which would then burst 
in a full flood of celestial light on its hitherto benighted sense. "As cold waters to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far country." 

In what, then, did the heaven and hell of Christ differ from the heavens and hells of 
mythology 1 In what did he correct the mistakes and amend the conceptions of the Pharisees 1 
Why, — in absolutely nothing I He neither told the world where it was wrong nor where it was 
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right; but with regard to a future state, adopted and preached just that particular form of 
dehision which, at that particular time and place, passed current among the 'Jews. However 
much or little Christ's coming might facilitate Man's chance of heaven or escape from hell, it did 
not, it most certainly did not, give to the general ideas concerning them a newer, a more definite, 
or more reliable, shape. 

(^) The one thing most amazing to humanity is its own credulity,* next its own ignorance, next 
its own prejudices. And to nothing does this remark more forcibly apply than to its own 
religious conceptions. The obstinacy of man's religious opinions (speaking genemlly) is only 
equalled by his want of care in selecting and adopting them. The very small degree of reflection 
he bestows upon them, is only equalled by the eamestiiess and self-confidence with which he 
boasts and conserves his own faith in them. One of the best indirect reasons we can give for a 
creed is, that it was the religion of our infancy, the belief of our forefathers, the time-honoured 
persuasion of our friends and countrymen, the fashionable doctrine of the place and period. Of 
the many household phrases in constant use, none perhaps is more abused than the term tvn&- 
honoured. As a rule there are but few institutions, systems, or ideas that are time-honoured. 
As the spirit of inquiry deepens and ramifies, as the march of discovery goes unceasingly on, so 
knowledge progresses; and as knowledge progresses, so do ideas change and expand. The 
systems and institutions which, yesterday, were the best that could be, are, to-day, the stumbling- 
blocks of truth and civilisation, — and this because civilisation has shot past them. Many insti- 
tutions that were an honour to the age and people that gave them birth, and that have been in 
their day great blessings to mankind, have ceased to be wise or useful. Time, indeed, so far 
from having honout*ed them, has sapped their foundations, covered them with rust and mildew, 
or buried them under dust and parasites, — has destroyed their claims to efficiency and respect 
year by year and day by day, from the very hour of their greatest j>ei'fection, xmtil they have 
become, at last, public nuisances, only protected from destruction by the unconquerable pre- 
judices and misplaced veneration of a class at once thoughtless and unprogressive. So far from 
institutions and creeds being honoured by time, time sweeps them all ruthlessly out of its path, 
and this no matter how carefully contrived, nor how sacred they may be. And as with institu- 
tions so with systems, — whether scientific, social, political, or religious. Time and change, 
growth and ruin, go hand in hand. Our little systems have their day, some of them a compara- 
tively long day, but Time outlives them all. Each, like the baseless fabric of a vision, is melted 
into air ; and like " the cloud capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, the great globe itself with all 

• Credulity is Rpecial to none. It is found equally in the most learned and most illiterate, the most vulgar and 
most refined, the most pious and most criminal. Hence it is that so many volumes of learned nonsense have been 
written in support of superstitions at once ridiculous and abominable. Leai'ning can do much for a man, but it cannot 
elevate conception? that are naturally base, it will not make a dull man intelligent, a knave honest, a weak intellect 
Rtrong, nor will it metamorphose a man naturally shallow, short-sighted, and credulous, into a paragon of shrewdness 
and sound judgment. Learning is not intellect, and but a poor substitute for it, for intellect is always what learning is, 
but by chance, the direst natural foe of priestcraft and superstition. Learning, like misplaced religious zeal (or mis- 
directed intellect) has been the patron and promoter of every imposture under the sun. Learning is the opticiaii*s glass, 
intellect the optician's eye; the one he can make, the other is the gift of God. Intense credulity as to any particular 
form of religious doctrine constitutes in and of itself the most intense scepticism as to all other forms. There is no 
greater sceptic breathing than your full-blown bigot In the Christian church it is fashionable to denounce scepticism 
as one of the most deadly of all sins, and yet the first convert to Christianity, like each and every succeeding one, must, 
in order to undergo the process of conversion, have become gradually or suddenly exceedingly sceptical as to the creed 
he had been taught, and which, up to that time, he had believed to be true. Jesus bids Ids followers '' beware of false 
Christs," but to beware of all implies to beware of every one, and to beware means — not to believe them first and test 
them afterward (as some would have us do), but to meet them with a doubt; in short, before accepting them — to doubt, 
test, and prove their simulated prerogatives, origin, and history, in detail. 
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its solemn temples, shall dissolve.'^ All things are doomed to change or disappear, and on the 
character of such changes, whether for better or for worse, depends the term of endurance of the 
systems themselves. Some are so susceptible of reforms, that they seem to expand with the 
times — to become, as it were, "all things to all men" — and so to bid a long defiance to annihila- 
tion. But, unless reforms are made, and made when needed, a rapid decay is followed by a 
certain destruction. 

The privilege which Luther and his contemporaries claimed and battled for was the right of 
private judgment as to the doctrines and text of the Scriptures. This i>rivilege, however, once 
conceded, cannot be confined arbitrarily to a free ciiticism of what is in the Bible, but must 
naturally and inevitably extend itself to questions concerning it. The one grand question which 
the students of Scripture are now putting to themselves, and to one another, is not what the 
speeches of Jesus mean, but whether the speeches are authentic. In regard to Christ's person, 
Luther would fain have restricted free-thought (as if free-thought could be restricted) to a being 
of Lutheran type, of undoubted Messianic character ; but had Luther lived in our own day, he 
would have seen the impossibility of arresting the spirit of inquiry within such limits, — he would 
have perceived a strong tendency in the age to regard the hitherto sacred character of Je&us 
from a mythical point of view. 

Christianity, as a religious system, has survived for nearly two thousand years, but its 
vitality is owing to the many fluctuations of doctrine and adaptations to passing circumstances it 
has exhibited, and the great variety of modem and dogmatic phases it has undergone. Its first 
change was from better to worse, — from a scheme of sim[)le voluntary worship, and voluntary 
contributions to its support, into a system of clerical despotism (that despotism which the present 
pope, Pius IX., is doing his utmost to restore, for which vain, vain attempt all true rationalists 
will return him their heartfelt thanks, in the true spirit of MacbiaveL To compose an idea 
from Miltonic fragments : — His sceptre shall not long nile in the clouds : b}' his own pride fallen 
from heaven, from his demoniac holds, by pride again, all the more soon into the deep, he and 
his host, chased by a Master they no longer know, a Master meek, lowly of heart, whose King- 
dom was of God, from that high seat of earthly bliss and power infallible they loved not wisely 
but too well, shall fall). Then from worse to better, — from the compulsory endurance of priestly 
tyranny, resisting every improvement, averse from all investigation and from every display of 
private opinion as an invasion of its divine rights, to a period at which the down-trodden masses 
began to evince a spirit of fearless inquiry, until an era was reached at which the yoke of priestly 
despotism was no longer imposed except by the free consent of the ignorant or the weak. So 
long as a religious system presents a firm front to external foes or internal change, and so long 
as it has the power to i*esist both, so long as it continues undivided in its doctrine, neither per- 
mitting insubordination in, nor defection from, its ranks, so long may it be said to be at the 
prime of its strength, in the summer of its existence. But if, at some given period, we see that 
system breaking up into sects, — first into several, then into many, — it is an unmistakable sign 
that the pressure of time is beginning to tell upon .it, — that autumn is succeeding summer, that 
its decay commenced with its disruption, that power and prestige are forsaking it, and that its 
complete demolition has become but a question of time. Mere obstinate attachment to institu- 
tions or opinions, because they are old, is now inexcusable. We live in a practical age, unpliable 
to authority; the moat venerable customs must bow to the new spirit, and a reason be given for 
every faith. 
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(^) " Chiist redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.'^ 

This doctrine of vicarious satisfaction is not peculiar to Christianity, indeed in almost every 
form of religious worship the idea of " sacrifice" has been recognised as a fundamental principle. 

" The element of sacrifice," says Chainbers^s EncyclopcBdia, '* was common to all nations of 
antiquity, and is therefore traced by some* to a primeval revelation. The supreme numina 
being conceived merely as superior men with exaggerated human wants, the means taken to 
gratify those wants were adapted to that Conception. The same feeling of dependance upon 
supreme, invisible, but ever-present powers engendered everywhere nearly the same expression 
of awe, gratitude, and the like. The next and most natural t step was the outward manifestation 
of those feelings by a token (sacrificial gift) which bespoke either thankfulness or the wish of 
conciliationron the part of the donor. The best and finest fruits of the soil, the finest and most 
immaculate animals of the flock, were offered to the gods that they might either partake of them 
bodily, or at least enjoy the sweet smell arising from the altar on which they were burned in 
their honour. And the deity was supposed ^ emphatically to express its readiness to acce2)t the 
offering by sending down fire from heaven that was to consume the animal prepared. From the . 
simple and childlike notion of establishing a certain kindly and permanent relation between the 
invisible powers and man by the yielding up, on the part of the latter, of a certain more or less 
precious portion of what the former had given him, there grew up such horrible monstrosities 
that, in honour of humanity, we should feel inclined to doubt them, were they not so well 
attested, and did they not, to a certain extent, still prevail in our own day.§ Method and 
system (through that curse of mankind — priestcraft) took in hand that undeveloped childlike 
instinct, that touchingly offered the deity a flower, a blooming bough, or a golden fruit and 
degi^ed it into mysticism and superstition, ending at last in the theory (not peculiar to Paganism) 
that the divine revenge was to be glutted, the divine vanity flattered, and the deity made as 
generally pleased as could be by holocausts of human beings, friends or foes, nay, the dearer to 
the offerer the being offered, the more the self-abnegation must become patent, and the more the 
god must smile upon the donor (as illustrated in the life of Jephthah). The Moloch worship, 
tbe mother placing her living infant in the arms of the national idol, and standing piously to 
witness its purposely prolonged cremation (or a Fat/ier dooming a well-beloved Son to crucifiximi 
and seeing him slowly expire) seems well-nigh to exhaust all the horrors of human ingenuity." 

The following further extract from the same article will require a sort of running comment, 
for it is an attempt to reconcile the heathen, conceptions of Sacrifice to a divine sanction of them 
as exhibited under the Mosaic Law : — 

" Turning first of aU to those most ancient and liallotved\\ records of humanity contained in the 

• Those who imagine they can trace it to such a source must be deeply impressed with its beauty and religious 
character, and must have great faith in its efficacy, or they would scarcely have endeavoured to trace so barbaroiA a 
custom to a divine origin. 

f If the word " natural " as here employed means *^ natural to such barbarous tribes as were altogether unaided bv 
divine oracles, it would seem to an ordinary reader as if this explanation of its origin was sufficient in itself without 
vainly endeavouring to foist that origin upon some supposed primeval revelation, 

X Something more than a wicked heathen superstition if the history of Elijah be true (1 Kings xviii. 88, also Lev. 
via, 21). We find in these passages that Jehovah expressed his " readiness" to accept such offerings in the moi^t 
unmistakable and orthodox manner. 

§ The idea that human sacrifices are acceptable to God survives in Christendom in the idea of the sacrifice of Clu ist. 

II " Ancient and hallowed" are terms we cannot apply to the Jewish Scriptures unless we can answer objections ns 
to their age and authenticity. The Book of Joshua, for instance, contains an account of the death and burial of Joshu. . 
We also read therein that *' the Jobusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem wUo this dayj" Israelites di I 

I 
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Old Testament, we find t/ie custom of sacrifice almost mi its first pages, and spoken of as a rite 
already established. Sacrifice is tJie cause of the first murder on record,^*, 

(If a primeval revelation pi*eceded sacrificial worship, it must be supposed to have preceded 
tbe sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the first on record. But the proof that such sacrifices were not 
instigated by Jehovah is to be found in the narrative itself, for had Jehovah expressed himself at 
all to this first family of mankind, the instructions he gave must have been so recent that Cain 
and Abel could not possibly have forgotten them. And yet we find that Cain, not having yet 
learnt the appetite of all ancient deities for blood, made the grand mistake of offering articles from 
the fruit or vegetable kingdom, the which he must have known, if he knew anything aboat 
sacrifices at all, would be displeasing or unacceptable. But if Cain troubled himself so far as to 
btiild an altar and make sacrifices upon it, his object in so doing must have been the reverse of a 
deliberate attempt to offend the deity.) 

^^ Abraham, is prevented by a voice from heaven from carrying out the slaughter of Isaa^^ 

(Tbe author carefully omits informing us that it was the vox dei which is said to have first 
suggested to Abraham this '' monstrosity that in honour to humanity toe should be indiTied to 
doribty And equally does he refrain from telling us what the vox dei did not say to Jephthah.) 

'' According to the highest ancient authorities (Jewish Rabbis and Chuix:h Fathers, whose 
opinions upon such subjects have no greater intrinsic value than our own) tJie Mosaic scKrifices 
were neither more nor less tluin a kind of divine concession * to tJi^ sensiud nature of an uncultivated 
people (! I) full of Egyptian reminiscences on the one hand, and surrounded by Canaanitish modes 
of worship on the other" 

(The Canaanitish practices could have had no influence over the Israelites until after the 
Exodus, and the Law was given on Sinai forty years before the Hebrews reached the land of 
Canaan.) 

** The Mosaic sacrifices were neither more nor less than a kind of divine concession to the 
sensual nature of an uncultivated people !" In the opinion of this writer, therefore, Jehovah 
made religious truth, and pui'ity of divine worship, to pander to the sensual ideas and savage 
proclivities of an ancient Semitic tribe, that these sensualities were so ** time-honoured '* they 
must be tenderly dealt with. He would have us to believe that Jehovah did not endeavour to 
infuse into the mind of this barbarous people a loftier conception of religions observance or 
i-eligious conduct, nor of his own tnie character ; did not correct the mistaken notion that the 
flowing blood or charring flesh of bulls, goats, or human beings, were things well pleasing in his 
sight, of delectation to his nostrils, but by a Mosaic law degraded the 'Hnie worship*' to the 

not dwell in Jerus&lem until after David's time, when JeriiBalem was ^rst subdued by them. This passage, ther^oref 
could not have been written until subsequfnt to the death of David, — ie.y 870 years after the death of Joshua. But if we 
take into account the expression ** unto this day," the book could not have been composed nntil long a/ter David's time ; 
for these words imply a long historic interval between the period of the writer and the period of the conquest of Jeru- 
salem. Similar anachronisms pervade the whole of the f'entateucb. the Books of Samuel, Judges, &c. Consequently 
the objections to the genuineness and antiquity of the Book of Joshua apply with equal force to all the books. 

* In ancient times (^Acts xvii. 29, 30), the gods are said to have winked at ignorance, idolatry, and superstition ; but 
there came a time when they winked thereat no longer, but commanded mankind to repent Still there was a time (four 
thousand years ago at least) during which certain mythic and unchangeable deities, though they were perpetually interfer- 
ing in human affairs {Gen. xx, 18), made no attempt to disabuse men's minds, but stood apart winking at those orgies, 
blasphemies, human and animal holocausts, which pagan enthusiasts denominated " religion." Afterwards, tbe same 
deities — yesterday, to-day, and for ever — are said to have doomod these foolish misguided fellows to an eternity of torture 
for the same offences they previously had winked at, and wliich, if we are to believe a certain class of would-be- 
reconcilers, they tliemsolves had instigated in some primeval revelation, bequeathed to posterity, in the same manner and 
with the same forethought as to consequences, as the law against Witchcraft 
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same level as '^ the false/' that by dragging the Jewish conceptions of the divinity doum to the 
level of the common superstition, he trailed "revealed religion" through the same brutality, 
filth, and folly, that characterised and surrounded the altars of Egypt, Caanan, and Chaldsea. 

If he had revealed himself to Israel, Israel could no longer be said to have been ignorant of 
the Almighty, nor of the divine character, but they might just as well have been for ever ignorant 
as ybr ever misinformed respecting it, for to be so was to be more ignorant still. Instead of this 
degradation of religion to the superstitious notions of Heathendom, would it not have been 
equally within the power of their great Lawgiver to elevate the religious conceptions of the 
Hebrews to a loftier and truer standard, to develop in their minds a purer, nobler, and more 
humane sentiment ? 

" But," says this writer again, " ike institution hei^vg deemed necessary for tfte time (why 
more for that time than another?) legislation had to circumscribe it rigorously so a^ to make it as 
little hurtful as possible " (As little hurtful as possible would surely mean its total abolition.) 
" Ceremonies contrary to morals and dsceticy'* (Cii-cumcision 1), " ahomhiations such as the 
offering up of human beings^ were forbidden and punished with instant death by the Mosaic law^ 
Was Jephthah so punished, or was he permitted to judge Israel for forty years % One is driven 
to wonder whether this writer's misconception of the Mosaic Law is founded on Leviticus xxvii., 
which says : — 

*' Notwithstauding no devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord of edl that he hath, both of man and beast^ 
and of the field of his possession, shall be sold or redeemed, every devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord. None 
devotedy which shall be devoted of men shall be redeemed, but shaU surely be put to death,'''' 

"We are called upon to believe, therefore, that human sacrifices were not merely permissible 
but divinely ordained under the Jewish dispensation.* All honour then to the discernment of 
tliose many heathen nations of antiquity, which, in their blind endeavours to comprehend the 
nature, and gi'atify the caprices, of the imaginary beings they worshipped, had " guessed " so 
accurately ; which, without any Moses to guide them, had managed to hit upon the true char- 
acter of a coequal Jewish divinity so marvellously ! What wonder the times of their seeming but 
unreal ignorance were " winked at." 

Was heathendom right or wrong 1 

If the Book of Leviticus be reliable (diap, t. \1 ) it was right, for it is there averred that 
the burning flesh of a turtle-dove (after its head had been wrung off in a particular Aaronical 
manner) was of "sweet savour" unto the Lord. And (in chap, ii, 7) it is declared that "this 
ignopotent deity delighted in the smell of meat, and oil, and flour, mixed together and baked in a 
frying-pan." It is said " all things work together for good," so that there was possibly some 

• ** The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Sanctify unto me all the firstborn, whatsoever openeth the womb among 
the children of Israel, both of man and of beast, it is mine. And every firstling of an ass thou slialt redeem with a 
lamb, and if thou wilt not redeem it, thou shalt break the (ass's) neck, and all the firstborn of man shalt thou redeem.*" — 
Ex, xiii. 1, 2, 13. 

" I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix being males, but all the firstborn of my cliildrcn / redeem.^' 
Ex. xiii. 15 ; see also Numb. xrx. 1, 2. 

From these verses we draw the following definite and indisputable conclusions : — 

1. That Jehovali not raoroly permitted but ordained sacrificial worship. 

2. That in ordaining it, he commanded to be set apart as consecrated to himself the firstborns of man and beast. 
8. That tliis consecration to God meant, " consecration to death" — urUess redeemed, 

4. That this consecration to death (unless redeemed) applied equally to man, for the firntling of an ass was to hu 
redeemed with a lamb, or (if not redeemed) its neck must be broken ; and the firstborn of man (for further proof of 
this see Ex. xxii. 30), when a child of eight days old (if not duly redeemed), was to be dealt with likevriae. 
Such a law as this needs no comment. 
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special providence in all this \ but it certainly was fortunate for the sons of Aaron that the 
supreme numina should be content with the "mere savour," leaving to the priesthood the 
"substantial repast." It would be rank heresy to doubt the origin of so particular a pro- 
vidence. The " law of the meat offering " was, that all meats should be burnt upon the altar 
for a grateful incense unto the Lord ; and that the residue (the parts unconsumed by the fire) 
should be eaten witli unleavened bread by Aaron and his sons. — Lev, vi. 16. " All the meat that 
is baken in the oven, and all that is dressed in the frying-pan, shall be the priest*s that offereth 
it." — Lev, vii, 9. "The priest shall also have t?ie skin of the burnt offering which he hath 
offered."* 

« 

But if heathendom was right in supposing that sanguinary offerings were acceptable to the 
invisible powera that govern the world, heathendom was right in making them ; and the practice, 
however barbarous, was commendable, and is cammendaMe still, — unless we are to suppose that 
the tastes of the supreme numina have undergone a decided change for the better. If heathen- 
dom was wrong, Moses was wrong ; nor will anything ever persuade the rational mind that the 
deity we love, reverence, and adore, would so abase religion, so contort the holy truth, as to 
expressly sanction — nay, solemnly ordain — a mode of worship which is false in principle, fake 
in fact,t cruel and revolting in practice, and, as such, repugnant to Himself as the God of all 
that i9 good and gentle, pure and noble, tender and honest, chaste and wise. 

" In the eyes of God," says Ephraem Syrus, " the rites of priests and saciiGces have but little 
value. These observances, therefore, were prescribed to his people on account of the weakness 
of their intellect, and the hardness of their hearts, lest they might despise a naked religion, and 
attach themselves to false gods, as did the nations around them.'':^ But is' the Almighty pleased 
with any form of worship, so that it be worship 1 and so that it be addressed to Him under some 
favourite appellation (Jehovah) t Is there no such thing as a false mode of worship ? as a dis- 
gusting form of worship 1 And if there be, to whom is it possible to conceive a more horrid, a 
more thoroughly revolting, a more utterly erroneous and unholy method than that of animal or 
human sacrifice 1 But was not the naked religion, alluded to by Ephraem Syrus, the only true 
religion 1 And was it not just as well the Israelites should have continued to despise this naked 
true religion, as attach themselves to it under false pretences, — or through a false notion of what 
tnie religion was or ought to be? The very "nakedness" that made it unattractive to a 
sensualist was the " essential difference " between true religion and paganism. To deck religion 
with the crimson attractions of sacrificial worship was to degiude it, and was to invest sacrificial 
worship with a dignity and a sanctity it had never before possessed, — was to make the Spirit of 
Truth to present itself to mankind under a false aspect, telling falsehoods, telling the Israelites no 
more of the True God than his one true Name, as though a God by any other name were not 
" Our Father " all the same, and this despite all the anthromorphisms of all the barbarians of 
all ages. 

The Mosaic dispensation enjoined not only a particular kind of religious ceremonial, but a 

* To attribute the provisionB of the Mosaic law to bo base an origin as tliat of Priestcraft, or to Infer that the 
provisions of the one are' any clue whatever to the promtiont of the other would be an insinuation. Such a suggestion, if 
not Satanic, ia what is still worse — Bationalistic But the most hopeful endeavour of the most sanguine of expurgators 
will fail to separate history from its fables or revelation from its frying-pans. 

f " For I desired mercy and not sacrijice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings." — Rosea w. 6. 

" I spake not unto your fathers nor commanded them concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices." — Jer. vii, 22. 

See also Is. IxvL 1-4; Ps. I 8-15; /*. i. 11-13; Ps, li, 15-17, &c 
X Ephraem Syrus was wrong — these observances never were prescribed at all. — See Micah vi. 6-8. In Micah we 
have the fact ; in the Pentat^^uch — ^the fiction. 
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particular system of religion, and a particular code 0/ morals. And the broad principle on which 
that religion and morality was founded was " the expiatory power of blood shed and flesh burnt 
upon the altar." The law of antiquity was "blood for blood." Nothing less would appease the 
vendetta of the injured or offended barbarian. And the religious belief that was founded on that 
law was, that in the estimation of God (who was idealised only as au exaggerated barbarian), the 
blood of an animal was a sufficient atonement and equivalent for the human criminal, who had 
only to transfer, as it were, his own sin to the animal by placing his hand on its head, and by 
repeating some formula dictated by the priest. 

** The Lord commanded Moses, saying, Speak to the children of Israel. Say to them that if a man bring a burnt 
offering unto the Lord let it be of the cattle. And he shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt offering, and U shall 
be accepted as an atonement for /7/m." 

The modem Trinitarian, albeit he professes to worship the same divinity as did the Israelites, 
has no such conception. He does not believe it possible* to lay his many sins and frailties on 
the head of a sheep, a goat, or a pigeon ; still less upon the head of a child or a foe : nor does 
he believe in any method of pleasing or appeasing God other than by prayer, repentance, and 
reformation ; yet, singularly, he concurs in the proposition that '^ God is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever." 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 22), says : — 

** Almost all things ai-e by law purged with hhod, and without shedding of blood there is no remission. It was 
therefore necessary (verses 25-28) that the blood of Christ should be shed for the sins of many, thus (chap. x. 9) by 
establishing the second method of sacrifice, to do away witli the first" 

The notion of a representative victim is one that was common to the whole ancient world. 
The sacriflce of the covenant, the scapegoat, and the like, are but adaptations of a general 
mythical idea. Mosaism might be somewhat less barbarous, more purely monotheistic, and 
superior morally than others ; but it was founded on t/i^ same idea, and the idea was radically 
false, and the worship, which was the development of that idea, was equally false, and the law- 
giver who said that sacrificial offerings were well pleasing to God, and that God had told him so, 
was (as we have seen from Scripture itself) also false. But it was from the Mosaic law directly, 
and the pagan superstitions originally, that the notion of Christ, " the all-cUo7iing lamb" was 
derived. Whether the ancient modes of worship were " typical of Christ,** or the sacrifice of 
Christ was *- antitypical to them," so as to accommodate the conception of it to the weakness of 
man's intellect, is immaterial, because, if the blood spilt on heathen or Jewish altars was value- 
less per se, such a sacrificial climax as The Crucifixion of Christ could be the type and climax of 
nothing but superstition and deception. 

If the mere shedding of blood, animal or human, could, by any possibility, please or appease 
the gods of antiquity, or atone for human sins, we might understand the efficacy of the blood of 
one of themselves t as an offering '^once for all,'' a sacrificial dirumement such as should satisfy 
the bloodthirst even of Moloch himself: but if blood " as blood,'' blood as the life, or blood as the 
atoning power, or blood as "a fetish," had no inherent . merit nor efficacy in the estimation of 
the ONE TRUE God, the Mosaic offerings were made in vain, the idea was a delusion, and the 
expiatory power of "the blood of Christ" which has been derived from, and built upon, that 
idea, is a delusion also. If the Holy of Holies looked with loathing and scorn upon the heathen 

* *^ For it is not possible the blood of goats should take away sins." 

f " Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first for his own sins, and then for the people*s : 
for this he did once when he offered up himself.** 
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a.bominatioiis, if he loved not that " the blood of goats" should be shed in his honour and gloiy, 

how much less would he prefer " the blood of yncw," made in his own image, a little lower than 

the angels : and how far, how infinitely less, could the eternal frown of offended justice wreath 

itself into an eternal smile in beholding " the blood of Calvary,*^* On him — 

" Whose hands and feet are nailed, 
Whoso throat with parching thirst is dried, 
While soldiers scoff and Jews deride." 

Sun worship, fire worship, and worship by fire, were but the developments of cognate ideas. 
In the Moloch worship of the Ammonites, the Chemosh worship of the Moabites, and the 
Jehovah worship of the Israelites, we see the same radical ideas under conditions and combina- 
tions variously modified, common in origin and spirit, and dissimilar only in form and degree. 
Throughout them all there rjims a notion of close relationship between " Fire," and " Light," and 
" God." The chief deities, accordiDg to the conceptions of all ancient nations, were, originally, 
personifications of the sun, or of its visible results upon the natural world. The sun — as God, 
and fire — ^as the representative of the sun on earth, were ideas always closely associated, and, 
with these ideas, was almost always associated another — that of sacrificial worship. And, so 
long as the conviction prevailed that sacrifices appeased or propitiated the Sun-god, what so 
natural as to present them through the medium of fire, which, if not itself deific or hypostatic, 
was, at all events, the direct emanation or agent of the deity, who was regarded both as a Fire- 
god and God of Fire 1 

The sacrifices therefore which were burnt by fire were devoured by God himself. And, since 
this terrible Fire-god could and did devour that which was presented by his worshippers, what^ 
to the savage instincts of primeval man, could be more probable than the supposition that this 
his god had " tastes" as well as " appetite," and that, if his favour was to be propitiated, these 
his tastes must be consulted and provided for by the rarest dainties and choicest offerings his 
adorers could bring ] And the choicest morsels they could bring — were they not those which 
cost tfie worshippers the most ? And since success in enterprises was to be purchased by " vows," 
and the divine favour procured, or anger averted, by " sacrifices," was it not natural to infer 
that the higher the favour to be bespoken the higher would be its price H And thus, from one 

• If Jehovah could ordain or accept, could be well pleased or appeased, by the sacrifice of the humofi body of Jcsns, 
is it not strictly presumable that human sacrifices generally would be agreeable to him? 

f The Church of Borne has abandoned the savage instincts of primeval man, so far as regards animal or human 
sacrifice, but it has retained the sacrificial " idea," and substituted a savage instinct for candles. It is no wonder that, 
with such "cheap worship" (as Stephen Fawcett terms it) the supreme numina should, to us moderns, be too much 
offended to be oraculai-, and to much chagrined to grant tliat heaven-sent success in bloody enterprises which was so 
characteristic of all thcocrats of antiquity that were worthy a barbarian's homage. 

Thb Offering.— (rA« Empress Eugenie presented a candle at the church of Noire Dame des Victoires,/or the success 
of the Emperor's expedUum. — " Newspapers.'^ 

Bound architrave and pilaster, groin'd arch and peristyle, 

From dome to hollow sepulchre, through holy Mary's pile. 

The organ's miserere roll'd. The priests arranged in lino 

Beheld the Empress hucmbly seek the victress Mary's shrine ; 

Dark Nubian pages bore her train of priceless cramourie. 

And a gold and crimson hassock swell'd beneath the royal knee. 

'* Most holy image, heaven's queen, give ear unto my prayer. 

My spouse with great McMahon rides to glory and to war. 

Thou knows't, good image, that his blood is stagnant gro^-n and chill, 

And doctors say 'twill do him good a little blood to spill. 

Bestroin him lest the Prussians all he swallow in his ire ; 

King, queen, and royal family, and set the Rliine on fire. 
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step to another, and one delusion to the next, were the worshippers led on from the sacrifice of 
the finest beasts of the chase, or the fattest and most spotless animals of the flocks, to the offering 
of human victims, the mutilation of the idolater himself, and to that crowning horror of mis- 
guided religious impulses and priesUmade superstitions, the mother tearing the little one from 
her bosom, the one object she loves dearest on earth, to "devote" it to the monster she 
adores, to hear its shrieks, to see it slowly seethe, and writhe, and die. How resolute must be 
the self-abnegation, how all-powerful the religious sentiment in such a heart ! How strong the 
FAITH, how weak the beasox, in that poor heathen mind ! And how ought we to bear such 
examples in remembrance when exhorted to abandon our reason, trusting all to "faith" and our 
faith to the priest. Ah, faith — ^faith ! what has it not to answer for 1 

Whether the particular deity were Chronos, Moloch, Chemosh, Baal, or Mosaic, the 
worship and its accompaniments were much about the same, — human sacrifices and animal 
sacrifices, purifications, ordeals by fire and by poison (Numh, v,), mutilation (circumcision), and 
the like. That human blood was far less freely spilt in the Hebrew ceremonials than in some 
others there is good reason to believe, but there is evidence enough that it was an element not 
altogether absent until a period far later than the date assigned to Moses — later indeed by full 
a thousand years ; and it is very clear that the sacrifice of " animals " was a special feature in 
the Jewish religious ceremonies, — also, that every such animal was regarded in the eye of the 
Law merely as the scapegoat or " substitute " for some human victim, who was permitted thus 
to purchase his own redemptio7i by a prooct/. And this idea, which originated in sun-worship, 
and which runs as a leading principle throughout the whole Pentateuch, ran on to apostolic 
times, and now figures as the comer-stone of dogmatic Christianity. 

If a revealed religion was ever necessary, that necessity originated in the depravity, ignor- 
ance, and siiperstitions of mankind ; and at the period when the Mosaic law was said to be 



Be gracious, queen of victory, dear image on him smile, 

And bless my votive offering thy vigils to beguile." 

Thus praying, with her jewell'd hand she fumbled in her gown, 

Drew forth a pyx^ and on the altar laid a candle down ; 

Then ambling like the bride of Jove, in heaven's select array, 

When Hebe blush'd, and Pallas smiled, she grandly swept away 



The church doors were barred, and the sacristan gone 
To taste his Marne, trout, and Madeira oJone ; 
The candle was burning, when cross as a wasp 
Wooden Mary addressed, with a voice like a rasp, 
A big wooden Christ, at his last wooden gasp. 

" So, we're nobody now. Why a nice golden cup 
I expected for holy pump- water to sup ; 
Or a bright diamond ring, or a necklace of pearl, 
And * a candle ' behold ! that would shame a street girl. 
Cheap worship I trow, marry quip and come up ; 
But mark me, my lady, thy canter 111 stop, 
An Empress forsooth she must come to my shrine. 
And insult ot«, a wooden Madonna divine. 
My dear wooden Christ, turn thy face up and see 
An Empress's gift to a lady like me." 
And her wooden son laughed w^ith a dull wooden sound, 
And the marble saints echoed his laughter around ; 
And a hundred brass angels with voices sonorous 
Cried " Shame," from the pillars and rafters in chorus, 
Till Mary glared round with her fierce eyes of glass, 
And kicked down the candle. 
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delivered on Sinai, the great 'majority of mankind was in a savage or semi-barbarouB condition. 
Everywhere, false gods were receiving vain adorations, fraudulent priests manufacturing and 
disseminating false religions, and the sole religious light of the world was the sickly glare 
radiating, so to speak, from sacrificial fires on pagan altars. In countries far remote from the 
influences of Christianity or Mosaism, those sacrificial fires have ceased to burn ; and even 
though there had never appeared either a Moses or a Christ, they would doubtless have gradually 
died out all over the world. Such is the natural result of that law of progression which, now 
that it has extinguished the sacrificial fires, is about to extinguish in its turn that later religious 
system which has for so long a period laid claim to be authoress of all the reforms and of all the 
blessings which progression has conferred. But if, at some pre-historic period, and, by some 
special interposition of divine Providence, a revealed religion was ever vouchsafed to man, we 
may be quite sure that, in that revelation, the heathen modes of worship would be condemned, 
and that none of the barbarous practices which disgraced the ancient religions would be coun- 
tenanced or tolerated, much less repeated, in either the letter or spirit of such a gospel A 
revealed religion, if it came at all, would have fallen from heaven like a waterflood upon the 
sacrificial fires, extinguishing them at once and for ever. But we are asked to believe that this 
holiest of troths, borne uiK)n the Almighty's breath, fell, zephjrr-like, upon the dying embers of 
the pagan altars, only to fan them into fiercer glow, to waken them into new life, to consecrate 
them with a heavenly smile, so prolonging the domination of the butcher-priest, and perpetuat- 
ing a gross delusion as to the atoning power of blood — animal, human, or divine — ^for human 
guilt, — " changing the truth of God into a lie," fostering and encouraging that later and still 
grosser delusion which has sprung from the ashes of the first, that inconsistent idea, that God, 
the great just Judge of the quick and the dead, would allow any being whatsoever to purchase 
** an inheritance of everlasting reward," or an escape from eternal perdition, through the suffer- 
ings — voluntary or enforced -^of " a substitute." 

*^ But we are sure that the judgment of God is againet thorn (and them only) that commit sin, and that man is inez- 
cusablo who thinketh to escape the wrath of God by laying his transgressions upon another. God will render to every 
man according to hi$ won deeds ! " 

We might, in that which fullows, fancy almost that we were listening to the rambling 
thoughts and self-conimunings of some wayward, self-deluded rationalist. 

*' If I have merited the wrath of God and deserred to suffer, cither in this world or the next, what right have I to 
endeavour to escape the punishment that is due to me by inflicting it with my own hands upon some unsuspecting oz 
or goat? If my conduct in life has not been such as to merit God*s approving smile, how can I hope he tciU smile upon 
it and reward vile me with everlasting bliss because somebody did for me or suffered for me what I ought to have done 
or suffered for myself ; and, because, by making a super-rational mental effort I have been able to force my puzzled 
brain into the fancied belief that somebody hat done it for me ? I am far from guiltless. I humbly own myself a 
frequent transgressor of that Law of God which is none the loss the law of my mind ; that my merits are few and sadly 
too far between. But, for all that, do I need a eubsUtutef I do not wish for one. Do I need a mediator? Cannot God 
»* The Father " hear my prayer. Cannot He answer it ? Cannot Ho be gracious ? Cannot He hejtut unless my prayer 
be echoed by another? If He can and will, — it is all I ask. Is it not all I need? I desire no scapegoat. I would not, 
if I could, put my own punishment on the head of an innocent victim. Do 1 fear that God will punish me tiemaUyt 
I believe God more perfect than any of mortal mould, and sure I am that not a being that lives would do this, if he 
could, to his worst enemy. Shall I believe it of God? I crave no reward, here or hereafter, that is inconsistent with 
desert on the one hand, or a fatherly spirit on the other. Neither do I fear that my Father will remember nothing but 
stem pitiless justice. I believe that He will readily forgive, and if He will show me but a little mercy, the same that I 
with all my errors and imjjerfections would show to another, forgiving my trespasses as freely as I would forgive thoeo 
that have trespassed against me, — if He will but remember my temptations, and my weakness, and my ignorance, and 
credit me with the little good I may have done or attempted, the sins I have fought against and conquered, I am ready 
and quite willing to bear all that God— my Father — will inflict: to bear it as my due, Tsii be it from me to dare the 
vengeance of the Most High. My spirit, naturally bold and fearless though it be, would shrink appalled from thoughts 
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80 madly impious; bat my sins are mine: mercy and justice, reward and punisliment, belong to Him. In the blood of 
a redeemer I crave no share. Any personal benefit I could purchase at the price of a suffering divinity it were nobler 
to decline. If lie had the magfuuumity to so suffer for Man^ let Man respond^ with magnanimity less ffi'eeUj if some one mmt^ 
to bear his own burthen and suffer for himself. But knowing little, doubting much, lioping more, and trusting all, — I turn 
to THEB. Deal with me as Thou wilt — my Father — ^before thy Throne I humbly bow, to Thy hands resign myself, 
body or spirit, sleeping or waking, living or dying, throwing myself with all my legion of faults and doubts and fears in 
confidence at Thy feet. 

*^ O Qod, who in darkness art pleased to reside. 

Though dimly, yet surely, I see 
And know that misdoubting can only reside 

In the soul that is farthest from Thee. 
Ah ! send me not back to the faiths of mankind 

Perversely by folly beguiled ; 
For where in the creeds I have left shall I find 

The spirit and heart of a child ? " 

(IT) Human guilt, in every clime, in every age, in almost every heart, is undoubtedly pre- 
sent, and frequently great. That it merits the divine displeasure, that it deserves punishment, 
few will dare to deny. But human guilt ought ever to be measured against human frailty, — by 
the too great strength of passion and depraved habit, by the inherent weakness or laxity of 
moral self-restraint, and (if under a Christian dispensation) by the limited area and ever fluctuat- 
ing efficiency of gospel grace. And in visiting upon Man the just retribution of his sins, another 
plea for leniency exists in the fact that those sins are, to Man himself, a constant and a terrible 
curse. From the first day of our lives to the last, our own sins and the sins of our neighbours 
are the source, not merely of annoyance, but of all the bloodshed, and nearly all the social 
miseries and political burthens we have to bear. It necessitates all the jails, and all the stand- 
ing armies, and nearly all the taxations which hang like a deadly incubus upon the neck of 
honest industry. And though Man be bom in sin, and fashioned in iniquity, it should ever be 
remembered he is also born to sorrow. His days are days of toil, — misfortunes fall heavy and 
thick upon him all his life long. Many are the sources of grief and disappointment, many the 
afflictions, he has to undergo, that wear him in body and tear him in soul, till oft his tears^ full 
seven times salt, scald out the sense, and leave his wits '4ike sweet bells jangled out of tune"; 
or, desperate grown, he turns to suicide as to relief. Though sorrows are certain, life is uncer- 
tain, and death the inevitable doom of sinner or of saint. Death, the hideous avenger, the 
inexorable tyrant, the ever-present nightmare of his hopes, who, ere he drives the dart home, 
inflicts many a stab and many a bitter pang on the heart of his victim. Death, who begins by 
tearing away from him one after another the companions of his childhood, the friends of his 
adversity, the partner of his life, the dear ones of his home, the darlings of his soul. He sees 
them writhing before him in agony — ^the once familiar features, where love and laughter had so 
often dwelt, convulsed by pain, swollen or collapsed by disease, growing momently more 
ghastly, grim, repulsive ; then motionless and cold. Friend after friend has departed, one by 
one they were wrested from his clinging embrace and conveyed to the tomb; then, "last scene 
of all, that ends this strange eventful history," he in like manner is torn from the friends that 
are left, the grave closes over him ; over his hopes, his fears ; over his frailties, sins, and woes. 
May God be gi-acious to him ! May Jesus (if by the grace of God he tasted death for every* 
man) have mercy on his unrighteousness, make him a lowly partaker of his heavenly gifts, 

* That Jesus should die for our sins — if by the sin of one, death came unto all, and if the death comes still to all- 
would be supererogatory ; for it is clearly unnecessary he should die for our sins if we are to die for them ourselves 
according to the original sentence passed on our great ancestor. 
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and bestow upon him "salvation — ^perfect through suffering."* Or, when he shall have 
undergone such additional punishments as may be thought justly due to his offences, may Jesus 
then waft him away from the place of his final purgation to a mansion (or to some humbler 
corner) in the skies — 

" Releaee his soul from every fear 
And wipe his weeping eyea" 

And this, not as a reward for virtues^ of which he exhibited perhaps sadly too few, but as a 
compensation for sufferings that were many and grievous. That he was fashioned in iniquity, 
bom in sin, surrounded by guilt, ignorant, weak, credulous, exposed through every moment 
of his life to all the temptations of all the fiends, may be his direst accusation, hut it is his best 
excuse.f 

If I could persuade myself of Christ, and believe as so many others believe concerning him, 
I could almost conceive him replying to my doubts and queries in words akin to those of 
Prospero : — 

" Hast thou, who art but dust, a touch, a feeling, 
Of man's aiBictions ? And shall not /, 
Once of their kind, that relished all as sharply 
PassionB as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their huge offences stung to the very quirk, 
Tet with my nobler reason Against my fury 
Do I take part The rarer action is 
In mercy than in vengeance. They, being penitent,^ 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a whit further/* 

(IT) Beyond certain chronological and geographical limits Christianity has failed to extend 
itself, and has consequently failed as a universal benefactress. 

But though it has failed to reach so many heathen tribes (natural brute beasts made to be 
taken and destroyed, cursed children, wells without water, clouds that aro carried with a tempest 
they know not whether, to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever), still there is one 
favoured section of the earth's surface, which, through a knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, has surely escaped the pollutions of the nations cursed with Buddhism, Brahminism, 
Parseeism, Eetichism, or inclining to Rationalism. It is the assertion of divines that God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in ages past unto the fathers by the prophets, spake 
first to Israel and through Israel to Christendom. Therefore ought Christendom now to bear 
witness to the gospel it has received, and to show visible proofs of the redeeming and transform- 
ing power of that fjEuth and righteousness which '^by signs, and miracles, and divers wonders'' 

• ** FOTasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind, for A« 
thtU hath tuffertd in thejlesh hath cecued/rom nn,"" — 1 Pet. ip. 

t Those who scatter these accusations so broadcast from the pulpit ought to bear this in mind. Take away the 
Devil and you take away the most shuffling of all the excuses tl»e sinner can resort to. 

X It is a growing conviction that penitence alone, irrespective of all dogmatic training or belief, is a sufficient pass* 
port to the favour of God, providing only it be followed by actions that prove its sincerity. This deposes every idol 
else, and leaves the mind free to contempUte a world in which there is no longer a national God nor an exclusive rtUgion, 
since it makes the divinity of the creation the Father and Friend of all his children, of whatsoever race, age, or par- 
ticular religious belief, without pretending to ignore, as Jesus did,' the mighty differences between race and race in 
cerebral power and religious capacity. As with the brute beast, so with man, there can be no sin without concionmcss, 
and the degree of guilt is in the direct ratio of the knowledge of good and evil, and that knowledge varies in nations and 
individuals, by numberless inflnitesmal grades and shades of character, in a long sliding scale, from the Jesus at ita 
apex to the idiot, " missing link," or Oran-Otang, at its base. 
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has been voachsafed to it. It ought to stand oat in grand relief, in bright contrast, to the 
heathen world. It should show proof throughout all its borders that its inhabitants are the 
disciples of him who preached ^^ peace on earth and good-wiU towards nienJ^ 

" thou for sinners slain 
Surely *tl8 not in vain 
That thou hast died!" 

After nearly two thousand years practical experience of Christianity, the world ought to 
present an aspect in every respect the reverse of that which, in his Epistle to the Romans, Paul, 
in language stern and bitter, describes the condition of the unregenerate peoples of his day — 

*' Nations filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.** 

Surely then, the populations of Christendom who ** know the judgment of God " so well as it 
is now known, will not commit such things, " nor have pleasure in those that do them." " Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, a good tree cannot bring forth evU fruit, by their fruits shall 
we know tliem" 

The world of to-day is divisible into two unequal parts — the greater part Heathendom, the 
lesser Christendom. As regards the larger division — the goats so to speak — the mission of 
Christ has hitherto proved abortive ; but as regards the other portion — the gospel sheep — on them 
has been expended all the treasures of the Atonement. By the Christian nations, if by any, 
have been reaped the benefits of that mission which the angels of the nativity declared to be 
fraught with " peace on earth," and all the happiness which peace confers. It ought theo, to 
stand out in grand relief, in glorious contrast to the heathen world. If we gaze into the heavens, 
immensity seems filled with glittering orbs ; but there is one which far eclipses and outdazzles 
all, and from the moment he emerges from the womb of night, the hosts of heaven, the twinkling 
deities of darker days, are lost to view, — the Sun's sole glory fills the sky. And it is thus that 
Christendom, the sheepfold of Christ, ought to show proof to the world that, in all which 
developes humanity and makes religion attractive, it has been lifted far above the religious and 
moral level of those " accursed children " in lands less fortunate, — who, with no divine shepherd 
to watch over, guide, and protect them, are still at the mercy of Satan, the lawftil prey of him 
" who runneth about the earth seeking whom he may devour." 

Tbis Christendom, this " city set oil a hill that cannot be hid," let us enter it, let us behold 
its wonders, let us contrast it with Heathendom ; and let us begin with an extract from to-day's 
newspaper {Daily Telegraph, May, 1869). Let us see it as it may see itself in one of its own 
mirrors.* 

" When the world shall have gro\\Ti wiser and happier — if that bright day is ever to dawn — historians will dwell 
with wondering pity upon the phenomenon now presented in Surope. The continent bristles with armies, — the 
treasuries of all the chief nations are drained to keep on foot forces so prodigious, that even during peace industry is 
robbed at once of means and hands. Within the last fifteen years four great continental wars have been waged, and the 
perpetual terror of another conflict to come rumbles under the feet of civilisation like the (rembiado which precedes the 
earthquake, at the very time that benevolent conventions are holding their sessions in city after city to discuss means 
by which the miseries and sufiferings of this self-inflicted scourge can be diminished. When the early Christians spoke 
against the custom of war, when the monk Telemachus rushed into the arena to stop the wicked gladiatorial combats, 
the difficulty was that the CsBsars who waged war and the populace which witnessed the games, were thoroughly against 
the innovators. Telemachus the monk was stoned to death by those whose blood he wished to spare, while the followers 
of Christ were forced into the ranks, and stabbed because they would not fight. But now, the point at which future 
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generations will smile sadly is, that the kings who levy the wars, the populations which bleed in them, the communities 
which they ruin, the conquerors who gain by them, and the vanquished who lose, are all of one mind regarding the 
frantic folly and fatal waste of international contests. All anxiously listen to these benevolent congresses, in order to 
hear whether any plan can be devised for softening some of war's most shocking features. * In the nineteenth century,* 
future moralists will say, ' an extraordinary disease prevailed in Europe, which may be called the delirium 2Iartis. 
Those afflicted with it were the entire population, including the kings, some of whom might have reigned in safety but 
for wars ; the soldiers, who might have lived but for wars ; the financiers, who might have carried beneficent Budgets 
but for wars ; the working classes, who might have sooner risen to comfort, leisure, and education but for wars ; the 
women, who might have enjoyed honour and happy homes but for wars ; the children, who were starved or exposed 
because of wars. Every dynasty, every rank, every human being, was interested in putting an end to these miserable 
modes of deciding international disputea All Christendom agreed, that the religion which it professed utterly con- 
demned political bloodshed. Congresses were held to discuss methods of assuaging the agonies which battles produce. 
Kings encouraged these discussions, and signed limitations to the use of deadly missiles with one hand, while with the 
other they paid for yet more deadly projectiles. In fact the world was mad with the ghastly inconsistencies of the 
delirium Mortis^ at one and the mme time condemning and waging warfare ; unable to perceive the plain truth, that the 
way to control the use of bloody inventions — to show true pity for the wounded, and conciliate Christianity with Chris- 
tian governments — ^waa to stop the hideous practice of war at once and for ever.* 

** Merely to state such a view is, alas ! to feel the hopelessness of having the view reduced to fact War mighty 
nevertheless, be abolished to-morrow if (Christian) men were only rational ; for Reason laughs at the idea of deciding 
right by the accidents of a battle. War might be abolished, if men loved justice better than pride, passion, and greed, 
for then a common Court of Appeal might be established, upon fixed and lofty principles, and the whole of Christendom 
would adopt and maintain its judgments. (How comes it this rational Court of Appeal was never suggested to the 
nations either by Jesus or his Apostles ?) But men (though Christian) are neither rational nor just ; wars must still be 
waged; and we must look to * one of three courses' for a termination to the measureless sufferings entailed by standing 
armies. First, the invention of warlike implements so dreadful that one or other of the belligerents would speedily be, 
so to speak, effaced. (And it is to this climax that Christians are approaching with rapid strides.) The second, but 
improbable course, is that some one nation wilLdisband its armies as an example to the rest. The last hope of humanity 
is that the populations themselves, at whose expense the blood is poured, the treasure wasted, and the progress of 
enlightenment arrested, may some day rise up as a single man against the brutal fashion of war, and recognise the 
simple truth that between nations there are no questions of different interests, that the interest of one is the interest of 
all. War, if it ever disappears, will disappear in this way. The delirium MardM will be cured (not by the power of 
Cliristianity nor through the suggestions of its founders, but) by the universal conviction that carnage is the bloody 
statesmanship of a few, and peace the blessing, the policy, the right, of the many. War will yet redden many a plain 
in Europe, but when we have secured the general confession of its horrors, the frightful absurdity of maiming and 
mangling God*s creatures, and then laboriously to patch up the bloody work by a short-lived truce, will appear. The 
tableau thus presented turns the thoughts of men to the dismal difiference between their knowledge and their practice, 
their religion and (the sort of civilisation that has followed in its wake). War is so brutal, so wholly devilish, that it 
really cannot afford to bo blended with any humane or Christian arrangements. As regards the benevolent conventions, 
when we begin to make amiable and forbearing war, war with an infusion of humanity in it, we shall scarcely fight very 
much longer ; armies must either relapse into the horrible barbarity-from which we shudderingly recoil, or pity for the 
wounded will grow into pity for the un wounded, a dangerous sentiment indeed for those who trade in glory." 

And this is Christendom ! These the "vessels of honour"! This is the fruit of revealed 
religion, of the good tree that cannot bring forth evil fruit 1 

I have before me a map of the world. On that map I have marked out the countries termed 
Christian, and, in order to distinguish them significantly from the rest, have coloured them red. 
This done, I push away the vermilion, and dip my brush into Indian ink. What fori For the 
purpose of marking out those countries on the earth's surface where the inhabitants are more 
savage and bloodthirsty, where crimes are more fearful and more common, where sins are even 
gi*eater in proportion to the national intelligence, where war is more the general study, and 
religion more thoroughly an external pretence. 

Turn we to Asia, Africa, Aiistralia, Aboriginal America, Polynesia. 

What a wide surface is here ! What variety of race ! What a medley of creeds ! What 
depths of moral darkness, folly, ignorance ! What huge nurseries of superstition ! What 
barbarous laws and customs I Which country must I first cover over with black. 

What I want is, a country where the people are more addicted to vice : to lying, cheating, 
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swearing, drinking, and quarreling. A country where wars are on a grander scale, more brutal, 
more wantonly incurred, more fearfully destructive ; where the engines of mutual slaughter are 
constructed with a more devilish ingenuity, where a larger number of able-bodied men are 
taken from the ranks of honest industry to be carefully trained in the JKniourdble art of cutting, 
stabbing, or shooting one another. A country where human butchery is a nobler profession, 
where human butchers are dignified with grander titles, decked with gaudier trappings, and 
received into better society. Where the butchers-in-chief are the favourite attendants, the beaux 
chevaliers of the gentle sex.* Where the greatest of miscreants, if only the most successful of 
warriors, is the most venerated, and lionised, and toadied of heroes.f A country, or continent, 
or people, that builds bigger and stronger fortresses, more leviathan vessels ; where the construc- 
tion of needle guns, torpedoes, rifled cannon, and explosive projectiles is even more smilingly 
encouraged and more liberally rewarded than it is in Christendom. Where the vast sums spent 
on mutual destruction would be more than enough to pension off all its incapables, and provide 
medical attendance and free education to all classes gratis;]! in fine, where the ^^ delirium Mortis** 
is a " delirium tremens Martis.** 

I have put down my brush. I shall have no occasion for it. I shall leave Heathendom 
white, for I feel in my heart of hearts that the contrast as it stands is the best, the saddest, and 
the truest. As the wolf to the lamb, so is the domain blest by the gospel of Essenism to the 
domain cursed by Fetichism and Paganism. 

" It came to pass," says the Old Testament, that when David had returned from the slaughter 

of the Philistines, — 

** That the icomen came out of all the cities of Israel fiiugingand dancing to meet King Saul with tabrets^ Avith joy, 
and with instruments of music. And the women answered one another as they played, and said ^ Saul hath slain his 
thousands and David his ten thousands.* " 

In like manner. Heathendom has slain its thousands and Christendom its ten thousands, for 

which — blessed be David and Christendom ! and blessed (or unblessed ! — does any one dare to 

whisper such a word 1) the lessons which teach that David and men like David were " men after 

God*s own heart." 

The Lord (says Deut. ii. 30) hardened the spirit (blinded the eyes) of Sihon, King of Heshbon, and made his heart 
obstinate (made a pitfall) tliat he may be made to fight at Jahaz, and that he might there deliver him into our hand. 
And the liOrd delivered! him, and for his obstinacy and hardness of heart, wo smote him, and his sons, and all his 
people. "We took all lus cities and utterly destroyed the men, the women, and the little ones (0 holy nation I) o/* every city^ 
we left none to remain. Only the cattle we took alive, this we took a jrrey unto ourselves, and the spoil of the cities (the 
rings cut from the fingers, the jewels torn from the ears of the ripped-up mothers and dying fathers) which we also took. 

It is impossible to say that miracles can set aside the common law of humanity. No such 
command as that just cited did ever emanate from any God to any people ; but not even a 
command from God would warrant me in so violating my moral perceptions as to murder my 
innocent wife or child. — Gen, xxii. 1. Would a miracle, nevertheless, authorise me to invade a 
neighbouring country, slaughter the people, and possess the cities, because I had fancied I heard 
*^ a voice in the air " commanding it (and when, without such a miracle, the crime would be one 
of the most heinous conceivable)? Our Ariel may be "like a nymph o' the sea, visible to no 
sight but thine and mine, may tread the ooze of the salt deep, run upon the sharp winds of the 

* In a truly Essene league — this could not possibly be, and it is this we must remember. 

f We are not here declaiming against wars of justifiable defence, but showing what a difference there is between 
theoretical Christianity and the practice of war. The designs of Omnipotence are unerring — and Christianity — ii 
divinely ordained, would long ere this have had its fruition in a millennium of peace. In a world confessedly bai'barian, 
unregenerate in spite of its religious pretences, the soldier is still a necessary evil. 

X How much greater care do we bestow on sick souls than on sick bodies ! 
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north to do us basiness in the veins of the earth, and serve in offices that profit us and none 
beside ; but she may hail from the damn'd witch Sjcorax, for mischiefs manifold, and sorceries 
terrible, a spirit not too delicate to act her potent and abhorred commands." How then do 
miradea justify Joshua's war of extermination on the Canaanites, or that of Samuel on the 
Amalekites, or the murder of misbelievers bj Elijah or Josiah, or by any other Torquemada in 
any other holy bffice 1 And even though such deeds were instigated by some miraculous vision 
or voice in the air, how were Joshua, or Samuel, or Elijah to know whether it come from God 
or the Devil ? No executioner is justfied in slaying those whom his conscience tells him to be 
innocent ; and it is a distraught morality alone which pretends that he ought to make himself 
the passive tool of a phantom's will. Better to take the phantom's vengeance, than receive a 
bribe to do that which conscience forbids. 

"War ; Blood ; Conquest ; Revenge : — In what documents were they first taught, consecrated, 
enjoined 1 Where sanctioned by pretended revelations ? Who were the men that stood highest 
in the favour of the deities then worshipped *? What was it that was declared to save mankind 
from all sin ? 

Could it be in the Mosaic law 1 Were they warriors 1 Was it the shedding of innocent 

blood 1* 

*' To turn thorn to a pardoning God 
And qdencli the brands in Jesu^s blood." 

Who were the perpetrators of the Massacre of St Bartholomew ? Who the judges and 
familiars of the Inquisition "? Who stood around the blazing fagots at Smithfield ? Who were 
the witchfinders and witchburnera of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 1 Who, for a long 
period, the most active and unscrupulous in the slave trade, the most relentless exterminators of 
heathen tribes because they were heathen ? the hypocritical con 6 sea tors of heathen lands because 
they were the victor's prize, and " might" the ^'Dieii et man droit" by which they retained them 1 
Were tliey not Christiana f 

** Orders having been given," Bayu the Daily Telegraphy May 17, 1869, **by the Govemnient of Serrano, to level the 
' ground in a certain quarter in Madrid, for the purpose of laying out a now square, the workmen, whilst excavating, 
came suddenly upon some curiously blackened soil. Layers of charred wood, and rusted links of chain, which had 
evidently undergone the action of fire, were mingled with remains of something organic — bones, hair, substances 
which hx>ked like burnt integuments and animal matter. Presently it was remembered that tliis very spot was formerly 
called the Quemadero de la CruZy and that it was the identical site upon which the ofiSce of the Holy Inquisition had for 
many generations held its autoa dafe. News of the discovery spread, and a constantly-increasing crowd of Madrilefios 
gathered to witness the dreadful relics which the mattocks of the workmen turned up. The relics lay in strata of 
deposits, like a geological formation — eacli being the record of a batch of writhing, agonised victims of the * Holy 
Office.' Mixed with the cinders of the stakes to which the poor heretics had Iwen bound were rib bones and thigh 
bones licked by the flames ; skulls scorched and split in the winding-sheet of fire ; fragments of calcined akin and 
ligament ; pieces of woollen clothing, the tatters of that yellow San Benito which the condemned were made to wear ; 
braids of plaited liair, not quite destroyed — a testimony that women as well as men had suffered in that ghastly place ; 
and lumps of misshapen stuff, jet-dark and unctuous, which were pronounced to be the remains of actual flesh — muscle 
and fat, melted down from human creatures * for the greater glory of God.' Then there would .come a layer of sand 
and soil, covering the next stratum of the same hideous signs ; and thus the labourers dug from deposit to deposit, till 



• In the passages following will be found divers commands said to have been given by the same God to the same 
people: — Mait. v. 5-11; 1 Sam, ar. 2, 8; 1 John iv. 7, 8; Ps. cxlh. 1; /*. Hi. 7; Is. xxtv. 1-3; 2 Cor. «*«. 14; 
Ezek. V. 17; Jer. xxii. 3; De%(t, xx. 10-17. In the last is contained the Jehovistic Law of General Warfare— /Hwr 
encourager Us antres. In 2 Sam, xii, 29-31 will be seen how (those who have been termed) men after God*s own 
heart made war, and in 1 Sam. vi. 19, liow He is said to have waged it Himself. As to the later dispensation, there are 
passages which do not at all agree with the general tone of the teaching of Jesus, but they are there nevertbelese: — 
" Think not that I am come to fiend peace on earth — I came not to send j>eace but a sword. I came to put man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and a man's foes shnll be they of his own household/* 
See also Luke xxii. 36. 
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a largo heap of awful relicB was presented to the shuddering people of Madrid. The old Quetnadero was visited night 
and day by people anxious to see with their own eyes what the priests, who spoke against religious liberty, had onoe 
done in the name of religion. An accomplished orator, SeiLor Echegaray, made the discovery his theme next day in 
the Cortes. Hod the dead themselves appeared in the assembly, clad in the yellow garment of agony, with blistered 
bodies, with tongues blackened and burned, the thrill of horror could scarcely have been more intense than that which 
was excited by the young Senator. He made the very bishops and canons before him listen awe-struck to the realissr- 
tion of what these grim trouvailles meant. The electric fervour of his indignation against intolerance and his sympathy 
with the prosecuted ran through the whole house ; and there is no doubt that the overwhelming majority which has 
pronounced for religious liberty in Spain henceforward and for ever was greatly due to the horrible illustrations of 
ecclesiastical tjrranny which Sofior Echegaray borrowed from that black pit in the new square. 

*^ Not Spain alone, but mankind, has forgotten these events too much. Without bringing home to our minds the 
frightful verity of the statements, we read in history how the *Holy OflBce' gave men, women, and children to the 
flames. Why should Madrid be moved by these disinterred embers more than by the records wliich exist in so many 
books of the acts done by Torquemada and St. Peter the Martyr, Dominic and Ferdinand, in the blasphemed name of 
Christ, who ' loved the world * ? Madrid is like other cities : she had not, in these better times, accurately realised the 
inhuman cruelty and infamous wickedness of that priestly power which struggles still to reforge the broken chains of 
the world. Looking at those scorched bones and poor calcined braids of human hair, the unspoken message of 
humanity in the past to humanity in the present, Madrid comprehended what 'the Church* meant in Spain fpr three 
hundred years. As if it had actually seen in the Plaza dos de Mayo the wretched procession of victims bound one by 
one to the stake, the monks and abbots complacently looking on while anguish, past all words to describe, climbed from 
nerve to nerve with the horrible flame, rending the very soul with speechless suffering, and making the heart crack in 
a hell of bitter torment, Madrid for almost the first time awoke to the truth of history. 

" As the geologist reveals the stages of the world's making, showing us here an age of rich and beautiful life, and 
before it a time of repulsive monsters, ugly landscapes, and dismal mutual misery, so these Spanish workmen, uncon- 
sciously doing a prodigious service to their age, showed Madrid what the Catholic priesthood was before civilisation 
tardily wrested from it the divine right of torture and death. And, so little is the spirit changed, though the circum- 
Btanoes suppress it, that the chief speaker for Bome in the Cortes based his arguments on the assumption that the creed 
of the Papacy was the one and only true creed, and all others were false and pernicious. Exactly upon that same 
ground* and in those very words, Alfonso de Hodeja proposed the establishment of the Inquisition to Ferdinand in 
1477 ; and nothing more is seeded to recommence the burning alive of men and women to-day upon the Quemadcro 
of Madrid, or at Smithfield in London. Canon Manterola*s speech in the Cortes was indirectly a defence of that * Holy 
Office' whose hallowed duty in the service of the compassionate Father now lay once more open to study — annals in 
* black letter' to make the flesh of God's creatures creep with horror, and their fists knit with pity and indignation. 

" Yes ! upon that patch of city soil where the charcoal mark of history is so indelible the holy ministers of Christ, 
the Inquiiitores ad conquirendos el eruendas hereticos., put to the fire such as had too true and faithful a nature to gainsay 
their own convictions. With hideous hypocrisy, the priests condemned the men and women whose memorial remains 
in these black ashes, and then handed them over *to the secular arm, to be dealt ^^'ith justly but tenderly.' With vile 
rapacity they murdered the victim, and sequestered his possessions ; and the only favour shown to a relapsed heretic 
who confessed his heresy was, that he should be strangled before being burned, Mariana says that in one year — 1481 — 
298 * heretics' were burned alive in Seville alone, and 2000 in other |iarts of Andalusia. Llorente, who had 
access to the archives of the *• Holy Ofiice,' enables us to judge still better why that piece of opened soil at the 
Q;ii€madero is so black. He writes that the total number of people burned alive by the Spanish Inquisition, accord- 
ing to its own memorials, was 82,000; and that number docs not include the martyrs who suffered either in the 
Spanish Colonies or in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. The amount of victims in other European countries 
subject to the 'Holy Office' would raise this total to figures perfectly appalling. During the eighteen years of 
Torquemada's inquisitorship, no fewer than 8,800 poor creatures were given to the fiames. The jnementoes of these 
horrible times hidden in the bosom of ' Catholic Spain ' were revealed with a happy appropriateness which seems 
almost beyond accident. Those true men tortured, those gentle and noble women whose braided tresses are their 
only epitaph, did not writhe in the hellish bonfires for nothing. Those martyrs return at the moment when God 
wills it to overthrow the power which tormented and murdered them, and to be victorious after all this lapse of 
time. Spain still clings to hor ancient religion. But those ghastly ashes of the old autos da /e appeared at the right 
moment, to warn her what the priest is when he has his will — what his Christianity will do when " rationalism and its 
disciples are powerless to wrest from him his divine prerogative to torture and destroy here for heresy and unbelief, to 
rack and bum those who conscientiously differ from him, with the same relish, the same hypocritical cant of love, 
mercy, and goodwill towards men, the same exaltation of faith over toleration and forbearance, the same . poor, moan, 
pitiful spite, an hereajler he depicts his Creator indulging for ever for the same reasons and with the same excuse, 
depicts him giving men, women, and children to the flames, and in the spirit of Torquemada, with the gusto of a 
Dominic or a Ferdinand, complacently looking on at an auto dafe to which all the holocausts of all the religious fanatics 
of all ages rolled into one are but as a molehill to a mountain. 
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The spectacle which Europe pi'esente at this day* is that of one great camp, armies confront- 
ing armies in battle array, every available man a volunteer or a conscript, eveiy nation armed to 
the teeth, burning with pride, ambition, national antipathy, or revenge. The newspapers full of 
ominous rumours, the public funds the constant prey of the war fever. No confidence between 
nation and nation. Monarch jealous of monarch, and peoples of one another. A state of 
general panic, in which only a spark is needed + to produce a wide-spread conflagration. France 
frowning at Prussia, and Prussia scowling back again. North Germany looking with longing 
eyes for supremacy in Europe. Russia silently extending her boundaries, calmly biding her 
time, waiting the next great European struggle and the prostration that will follow it, to pour 
her Tartar hordes to the west, and appropriate by degrees province after provuice until she is 
strong enough to absorb the whole. Nations vieing one with another which shall possess the 
greatest military power, and this to support — What? To support rival princes and national 
exclusiveness, because the people are more loyal to their kings than to the precepts of true 
religion or of true political economy, because they cannot be persuaded (so long as they are the 
slaves of rival dynasties) that there is, rationally speaking, only one nation in the whole of 
Europe, or, for that matter, in the globe. 

As the Telegraph truly says, " war might be abolished to-morrow if men were only 
RATIONAL, for Kcason laughs at the idea of deciding right by the accidents of a battle." 
Christianity is not the cause of war, but neither is it the cure. And it is just here that the 
mission of Christ most signally breaks down. War, if it shall ever disappear, will disappear, 
not because^the nations have become more thoroughly Christian, certainly not because they have 
taken a lesson from the twentieth of Deuteronomy ; but because they have listened to the reason 
that priests and bigots deride. When the civilisation, sound sense, and humane practices of a 
country are in advance of its creed, when it begins to recoil with horror from the general prin- 
ciples of warfare and morality laid down in the text book of its faith, it is a clear proof that the 
religion of that country is not what it ought to have been; J — is a certain sign of a coming 
change, a sign that, to nations unborn, the blessing of God is slowly but surely revealing itself, 
lifting the veil that too long has obscured its intellect, dispelling its hallucinations, and exposing 
to ridicule those priestly and dogmatical pretensions to infallibility, that so long have been 
sacred, too long the badges of a spiritual slavery that has done moi*e to demoralise mankind than 
anything that Jesus has done for its ransom from the dominion of the powers of darkness, to 
redeem it from the thraldom of its countless superstitions, or to save it from strife. 

Christianity has had a long trial, yet has done little or nothing towards terminating the 
prevalence of the war spirit, but has often done much towards embittering it, has been indeed 
itself the sole cause of countless battles and massacres. Some of the most cruel and most 
devastating of wars have been " religious wars.*' It has no more eradicated bloodshed in 
particular than sin in general, and the boastful pretensions it makes that the nations under its 
influence are a shining example to the rest of mankind, must be met by the emphatic rejoinder 
that in all that unfits a nation to be set up (practically) as the religious model of other nations, 
the Christian nations most remarkably excel. Tlvere are more aermone preached in Chrietendom 
in one week on Faith than in a whole century agaiiist that m>08t devilish of all crimeSy war. The 
clergy are so incessantly preoccupied in denowncing tJie one awful sin — infidelity, tJiat they luive 

• May, 18G9. 

f Pull soon after this was written the spark foil — the HohenzoUern quarrel brought about the Franco-German war, 
the dear bought victory, the hollow truce, and useless lesson. 

X Or its rational monitions would not have been in advance of its revektiunK 
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no time, no breathy no thotight,/or tJie true evils that afflict Tnankitid, evils that turn what might be 
Paradise into a perfect Pandemonium. They w/w seldom tolerate heretics, when they are allowed to 
burn, anathematise, or excommunicate, but wlio, failing this permission, comfort themselves still 
with tJie pleasing assurance that they will be sure to behold. tJvem burning Jiereafter, never lifted the 
voice of the Church as with one accord a^gainst wholesale murder, wholesale jdutider, wholesale 
devastation; but, on the contrary, carried t/is Crucifix into the battle field, and saiig " Te Deums " 
for victory in the Temples of the Most High. 

What is it these great Christian armies dread? Do thej draad an irruption of the Heathen ] 
Alas ! no, they dread one another. There is not in the whole world a single heathen nation that 
could 'cope with any one of them on a battle-field or that would care to try. These are the men 
that send out missionaries in order — God save the mark ! — to convert the Heathen. " Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye." These are the men that trust in Providence and keep their 
powder dry. What stronger proof can we have that " He whom winds and seas obey " was 
neither source nor genius of their catechism : that its pretensions are built on sand, its heaven — 
on pride, its hell — on spite. 

With regard to the Atonement — our task is ended. We have sought through the anni 
domini and all over the earth's surface for proo& that the Crucifixion has been beneficial to 
mankind, but have failed to connect it in the remotest degree with supernatural good done or 
evil averted ; with divine blessings conferred — or divine curses revoked : and are compelled to 
believe that every similar attempt will be equally vain, unless the history of Jesus as contained 
in the New Testament, or the proofs of his divine character and mission as mirrored in the 
world around'iLs, were both more convincing and more abundant. Ere the Crucifixion and the 
doctrines that have been founded upon it can be definitely understood and safely acknowledged 
by the believer, there is one question he ought primarily to put to himself, and seek, with- 
out prejudice, to answer ; for, until he can answer it, he will never be able to defend his belief, 
nor to battle successfully with his own doubts. The question is — 

Who was this Christ that was crucified 1 

This he can only know by ascertaining when and where he was born ; who were his parents 
or ancestors ; whether he was human or divine, or both ; whether he was a god, a demi-god, a 
preacher, a prophet, a philosopher, a physician, an enthusiast, a pretender ; or a good, earnest, 
honourable, and noble pioneer — misrepresented. Let him take the New Testament into his own 
hands, and, regardless of all that may have been^said for or against its verity, endeavour to 
discover, for himself, those answers to inevitable queries which in these pages have been — if 
imperfectly, feebly, or vainly, sought — ^at all events honestly ; and — if fearlessly as regards 
authority — reverently as towards God. 

If, in anything that has baen written, there is a betrayal of strong feeling, of a spirit of 
uncompromising hostility to dogmatism, there is neither shown nor felt as against true religion 
or its honest promoters, or as against sincere religious convictions (be they what they may) any 
animus whatever. And if, in speaking of the clergy, words have been used of plainest signifi- 
cance, they are used, not personally, but as against an order, an order that is no more peculiar to 
one shrine than another. For ministers of religion individually, and putting aside the stumbling- 
block of creeds, on which they would be almost sure to differ, the average rationalist has a 
respect as sincere as it is generally, by Protestantism, well deserved. As an expounder of religious 
maxims, or what he may believe to be such, we may doubt the sotmdness of a clergyman's 
judgment, but can reverence his motives (quite as much and generally far more than he can 

K 
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credit ours) as much as wo may dislike or detest the dogmatical form and narrow sectarian 
spirit in which, only too often, he dresses them up and presents them ; but we cannot help 
resenting the apostolical airs and intolerant attitude that he is so fond at times of indulging. 
We may venerate the good intentions of the souFs physicians even though there be many whose 
skill we suspecb, whose antediluvian pharmacopceia^we ridicule, or whose bungling we deplore. 

In and through all we have been guided and sustained by an unaffected hatred to supeisti- 
tion, by the love of truth, the fear of God, and — 



" The wish that of the living whole 
None may be lost beyond the grave. 
Derives it not from what we have 
The Jikest God ^vithin the soul ? 
Are God and Mercy then at strife 
That Dogma lends but evil dreams ? 
80 careful of the few it seems 
60 careless of the genVal life 
That I considering everywhere 
The meaning of the Saviour's deeds 



And finding that of fifty creeds 
None do my Fatlier's signet bear 
I falter where I feebly trod 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and gcop^ 
And gather dust and chaff, but call 
On what I feel is Ijord of ail 
And firmly trust a larger hope." 



THE I2;ES"Cri2/I2/EOTI01T 





MATTHEW XXVIII. 


MARK XVI. 1-9. 


MAKK XVI. 9 

AMD YO&WAKD. 




.A. 


B 


o 


1 


At the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, 

came 
Q V Ma&t Magdalene and 
\ THB OTHBB Mary (Mother of James) 

to see the sepulchie. 

• 


When the Sabbath. was past, very early in 
the following morning, at the rising of the sun, 

came 

fMART MAODALByS, 

3< Maby, Mother of James, and 
(Salomb, 
saying. Who shall roll away the stone, &c. 

bringing sweet spices to anoint Jesus. 


When Jesus was risen, 
earlv the first day of tUs 
week, heappou-ed first to 

1 Maby Maodalekx. 

• 


2 


And, behold, there was a great earthquake. 






8 


And they found the stone still at the mouth 
of the sepulchre, and the Angel of the Lord 
descended from Heaven, and came and rolled 
the stone back from the door.f 


And when they looked, they saw the stone, 
which was very groat, rolled away. 




4 


And 

THB ANORL 

sat upon the stone ouUide. 


Etitering into the sepulchre, 
they saw 

A TOUNO MAN 

inside, clothed in a long white garment, sitting 
on the right side. 




6 


And the angel said unto the women, 
" Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
which was crucified. 

He is not here, for ho is risen." 


And the young man saith unto them, 
<* Ye seek Jesus <tf l^azareth, which was cruci- 
fied. 

He is not here, he is risen." 




6 


And the angel said, *' Go quickly, and tell 
his disciples that he is risen from the dead, and 
behold h<T goeth before you into Galilee, there 
ye shall see liim." 


And the young man said, " Go your way,- 
tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before 
you into Galilee^ there ye shall see him." 


1 

J 
1 


7 


The angel said, 
" He is not here.** 


The young man said, 

• 

*• He is not here." 


1 


8 






1 
1 


8 


And they went out quickly from the sepul- 
chre with fear and great joy, and did run to 
bring his disciples word, 


And they went out quickly, and fled from 
the sepulchre, trembling and amazed: neither 
said they am/thing to any man, for they were 
afraid. 


She went and toldthm i 
that had been with him 
that he was alive, and 
had been seen bv her. 
but they believed noL 


10 


Matthew knows nothing of Peter^s visit, 
neither of the visit of Peter and John. 
Matthew's witnesses are all womaru But in 
the account at 1 E (by a Johannine preference 
perhaps) men and not women are the first to 
enter the tomb and bear witness to the resur- 
rection. Strangely enough, also, that John's 
visit should have been recorded only in John's 
version. 


P1NI8. 


1 
1 


11 


And as they went to tell the disciples, Jbbus 
(going to Jerusalem) met thbm (between the 
sepulchre and Jerusalem)^ saying, " All hail ! " 
(First appearance ofJetus,) 


{No appearance ofJetus,) 


He appeared first to Marj 
(place not named). 

i 

1 



* Peter (unaccompanied by John) afterwarda, and aUnUf viaits the sepulehre, but not until after the women have delivei«d the 
message to tne eleven and all the rest— (1 D and 9 D). 

t " And," adds Matthew, " from fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men." Matthew alone knows of keepers. 

X She did not enter. 

f And for anything that appears it migM have been the gardener, for the apparition was clearly unlike the Jesus she had known. 
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LUKK XXIV. 


JOHN XX. 


JD 


E 


Upon the first day in the week, very early in the morning, 

came 
/Mart Haodalhnb, 
. ^^ 1 Mart, Mother of James, 
*^' ) JoAXNA, and 

^THS OTHER WOMEN that were with them,* 

bringing sweet spices and ointments to anoint Jesus. 


The first day of the week, when it was dark, 

Cometh first 
Mart Maodalbnb (single and alone^; 
she, finding the sepulchre empty, returns ana fetches 
Peter and 

John from Jerusalem, 
which two enter into the sepulchre. 
Jesus was covered with Bpices before interment by Nicode- 
mus, who used for that purpose 100 lbs. of myrrh and aloea 


{Matthew is the •ole authority for the earthquake.') 




And they found the stone rolled away. 

1 


Mary saw that the stone had been taken away. 

9 


They entered in, and saw no angd^ 
but it came to pass, whilst they were perplexing themselves 
as to what had become of the body of Jesus, behold, 

TWO MEN 

in shining garments stood by them, inside. 


Peter and John ran to the sepulchre, entered, saw no anaelsy 
came out again, and wont home, leaving Mary Magdalene 
alone outside, weeping. And whilst she wept, she stooped 
down and looked into % the sepulchre, and saw inside 

TWO ANGELS 

in white, sitting, one at the head and the other at the feet 
where the body of Jesus had lain. 


The angels said unto them, 
** W hy seek ye the Uving among the dead ? 

He is not here, but is risen.** 


And the angels said unto her, 
"Woman, why weepest thou?" She saith unto them, 
^* Because they have taken away my I^ord, and I know not 
where they have laid him." 


The angels give no message to the women. 


The angels give no message to Mary. 
(The only message given to Mary was the one given by 
Jesus himself, a different message altogether.) 


The angels said, 
" He is not here," 


When she had said thus, she turned herself back, and BAW 
Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus, but sup- 
posed him to be the gardener. § 




And Jesus saith unto her, " Go to my brethren, and say to 
them — I ascend to my father and your father, to my God and 
your God." 


They returned from the sepulchre, and told all these things 
to the eleven and all the rest. 


[^According to John, Mary carried mo message, except the 
announcement of ike ascension, nor was any other necessary, for 
Peter and John were supposed to have carried the news of the 
resurrection to the residue of the eleven already.'] 


Then arose Pbtbr (from amongst the eleven), and running 
to the sepulchre, II entereth in, and beheld the linen cloths laid 
by themselves, and departed wondering m himself at that 
which had come to pass. 

(^X.B. — This vi8it is afier that of the women, and after the 
supernatural appearances.) 


When Peter and John entered the sepulchre, |j they saw 
the linen cloths lying, but the napkin that was about his 
head was not with the linen cloths, but lying wrapped up in 
a place by itself. 

(iV.A— Tliis visit, although after that of Mary, is btfore tlie 
supernatural appearances. — Vide 1 E.) 


The first appearance of Jesus is said (by Luke) to have been 
to the two persons journeying between Jerusalem and EmmauSj 
going from Jerusalem. f 


The first appearance here spoken of is to Mary alone at the 
sepulcwre. 



n These twomocounts (10 D and 10 E) relate evidently to one and the same journey, but, aocordlng to one, Peter goes otons; 
to the other, he is aceompanUd 6y John. 

^ Read lAike xziv. The two persons Jouraeyinff to Emmaus say to Jesus that the women who went early to the sepulchre 
had seen a vision of anqetSy but no reference Is made to their having seen him. In the matter of this first appearance the four 
ETangelists are utterly irreconcilable. 
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12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



18 



20 



21 



MATTHEW XXYIIL {mAUK (Second Account continued). 



Jestu^ said, " Bo not afraid : go tell iny 
brethren that thev go into GaUleej tliero 
shall they see me." 

The mossnge, thus twice priven, must 
have been duly delivered, and duly obeyed, 
for we find the disciples wtJit to Galilee 
forthwith to a mountain where Jesus had 
appoitUed to meet them. * 



Jesus appeared to them on the mountain 
at Galilee^ and when they saw him $ome 
woTihipptd but »om« doubted, 

(Second appeanmee,) 



Jesus said, "All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Qo ^e there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptising them, 
and teaching them to observe whatsoever 1 
have commanded ; and lo, I am with you 
alway, oven to the end of the world. 
Amen.** 

(Contrast the final injunctions of Matt- 
hew with the purely magical endowments 
of Mark.) 



Matthew knows nothing of the " Ascen- 
sion,'* nor of any other reappearance after 
the two already mentioned; indeed, ho 
obviously refers to this reappeanmce 

16 A) as ^ last, and the place — Galilee 

not Bethany nor Jerusalem). 






And they held him by the feet and wor- 
shipped him. 



The command to meet Jesus in Galilee 
was given by the angelt (6 B). 



After that (that first appearance to Mary) 
he appeared in another form to two of 
TinsM as they walked and went into the 
country. 

\NM, — These two were disciples. This 
is proved by what follows — " They went 
ana told it to the reudue (of the disciples) 
but they believed them not.J 

(Second appearance.) 



Then he appeared (a third time) unto the 
eleven as thejf sat at meat in Jtrusalem, and 
upbraided them (all) with their unbelief 
and hardness of ueart, because they (none 
of them) believed them which had seen him 
after he was risen. 

(Third appearance.) 



He SB id, " Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned, and these signs^ shall follow them 
that believe. In my name they shall cast 
out devils, they shall speak icith new tongues, 
shall t<ike up serpents, and if they drink any 
deadly thing ^^^ it shall not hurt them, they 
shall lap hands on the tick and they shall 
recover." 



. - 



After he had thus spoken he ascended up 
into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
Qod.»« 

And they went forth preaching every- 
where. 



LUKE XXIV. 



JD 



But (verse 34) when reaching 
Jerusalem the two jiersons were 
told that Jei»U8 had also ap- 
peared to Simon Peter. ^ 



No message. 



Two OF THBM went that sa^n^ 
dag to Emniaua (60 furlongs 
from Jerusalem), and, while 
tliey talked, Jesus * joined them 
and conversed with them to the 
journey's end, when, the day 
(of the resuiTection) being far 
spent, Jesus vanished,^ and they 
returned that same hour tu 
Jerusalem, and found the eleven 
there gathered together, and to 
them the3' related their adven- 
ture. 



And wldlst they yet 6i>ake 
(iV.A — on the same third day, 
at Jerusalem) Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them, 
saying, " I'eace be unto you." 

(Sec<md or third apj)earaHce,) 



And when he had eaten uf" 
broiled fish and honeycomb he 
addressed them (vide 19). 



He showed hid hands and feet, 
saying, "It is I — myself — 
handle me and sec : for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have."* 



" It behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead the 
third day, that r^entanee and 
remission of sins should 4>e 
preached in his name among all 
nations." 



Jesus led them to Bethany; 
there he was parted from them, 
and carried up into htaren. 

The disciples then retnruei 
to Jerusalem. 

All this occurred on the thirJ 
dag; but — 



in Ads »., Luko spoakA of a 
single roappearauce to the dis- 
ciples which extends over a 
period of forty days (unknown to 
any other Evangelist, and prictr 
to the Ascension), which is di^ 
tinctly alluded to as having 
occurred a/ler this visit* • 
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JOHN XX. 


PAUL (1 Cor. XY.) 


REMARKS. 


IE] 


IF 






Christ vnsjtrst seen of Cbphas 
(Simon Peter). 


^ These two persons were neithtr women 
nor disciples. One was called Cleophas, the 
other unnamed, — apparently a mere casual 
wayfarer. 


Jesus saith unto Mary, " Touch ffie 7»o<,« for 
I am not yet ascanded to my father." 




^ To command Mary not to touch, and yet 
to allow her to seize him by the feet, is but one 
incomprehensibility among many. 


No place of meeting indicated. 




3 The one command is a repetition of the 
other (6 A). 


(V. 18.) Mary Magdalene (not tioo of thtm) 
came and told the disciples tnat she had seen 
tlie Lord (not at Emwamy fwr 9n tk» road to it) 
at the grave side. 


The second appearance was 
to the twelve. (Not to the tveo 
of Mark and Luke, nor to the 
eleveti at Jerusalem.) 

(Second appearance.) 

Paul, thus speaking of the 
twelve, proves himself either 
uninformed or uninspired. He 
loses sight of the suicide of 
Judas, as also -of the absence of 
Thomas. 


* In anoUur form, therefore they knew him 
not Jesus appears to have taken a singular 
delight in transforming himself into such 
shapes that nobody could know him, and in 
then censuring them for their dulnesa and 
unbelief. 

^ This vamshing of Jesus, and his power of 
metamorphosis would go to prove that it was 
not the risen body of Jesus that had been with 
them but a spiriL 


Then the same day, at evening (tutill the day 
of the resurrection), when the doors were 
shut,* and where the disciples were assembled 
together (not by the appointment of Jesus, but 
from fear of the Jews), came Jesns and stood 
in the midst, saying, '* Peace be unto you." 
(Socond appearance.) 


Then (third appearance) to 
600 BUBTHR.BN at once, of Avhom 
(bays Paul) the greater part jet 
live. 

When Paul wrote this Jesus 
must have been dead over a 
quarter of a century. 


*• This could scarcely imply " the doors of 
the mountain in Galilee." This remark about 
the closed doors implies ^spiritual, not a bodily 
presence. A body that could be touched, that 
could be hold by the feet, that could eat broiled 
ilsh, could not penetrate closed doors. 


1 




' Proving that the digestive organs were 
equally active after death as before it. 


He showed his hands and his side" (Thomas 
being then absent, and only ten persons pre- 
sent) ; Mark and Luke say he appeared to the 
eleven, Paul to the twelve. 




" Implying a bodily not a spiritual appear- 
ance. 

1 


Jesus said, "Peace be unto you; as my 

father sent me, even so I send you. . . . Whose 

\ soerer tins ye remit , thetf are remitted unto them ; 

and whose soever sms y» retain, <A«v are 

retained.''^^ 

9 




® As these signs never did follow them that 
Ijelieved, we know it to be untrue. 

^^ It is needless to say that any modern 
ohemiet could find drugs that he could guar- 
antee to terminate the career of any number of 
believers. Mark was one of those who be. 
lieved, as all then did, that necromancy and 
religion were twin sisters, — just as, in the 
present day, we believe i*eligion and dogma 
co-essential. 

* ^ This power of absolution is peculiar to 
the Johannine version, and marks the develop* 
raent of priestly a^ssumption of divine powers 
in a later phase than in the Synoptics. 


John speaks of a third appearance (i.e.y the 
second to the disciples), when the whole twelve 
are assembled eight days afterwards; and a 
Jourih appearance to seven apostles at the Sea 
of Tiberias. But John, like Matthew, ignores 
a visibfe Ascension. (It is more than probable 
that this latter portion of John is a spurious 
addition to the earlier naiTative.) 


Tlien (fourth appearance) to 
James. 


* * Unless Mark's knowledge of what occurs 
in heaven was very much more accurate than 
his knowledge of what was occurring on earth 
at the alleged period of the resurrection, we 
are afraid the position Jesus took on his 
arrival in the celestial kingdom is scarcely 
suflSciently well authenticated to deserve cred- ! 
ence! 


• 
•— — — 


Then (a Jl/lh) to all the 
apostles at once. 

Then (a sixth) to Paul himself. 


* * It will be seen, therefore, that Luke con- 
tradicts himself, and that to believe his later 
statement we must disbelieve his first This 
would bo Luke's third ajtpearance^ or, counting 
the one to Simon, the fourth. 
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THE EESUBEECTION AND ASCENSION. 



" If there bo no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain and your faith is vain alsa*^ — St. Paul. 

Should we presume to ask the first Trinitarian acquaintance we meet whether or not he 
believes in the ResuiTectlon of Christ, we should receive an indignant answer in the affirmative. 
Bat when the Trinitarian uses the word " resurrection " does he or does he not attach a definite 
meaning to it 1 He believes it to have been an actual historical occurrence, not a mere Oriental 
allegory, or symbolic illustration of a religious idea after the manner of Bunyan. Indeed, to 
adopt the latter mode of interpretation, one must needs be a disciple of Philo Judaeus, who 
maintained that the Scriptures were of little use to those who understood them " as they are 
written." But a historical occurrence, not only takes place, but takes place in some certain 
manner, for unless it did occur in soma given manner, it could never occur at all. Every 
important historical narrative should contain, besides the bare announcement of certain events, 
a detail of the names of the chief actors, the locality, manner, and order of the occurrences ; and 
in any other narrative that sustains the first, there will not be found, of those details, any 
important contradiction. Some historical events (the Battle of Waterloo for instance) are not 
less certain that two or more autho)*d have given wholly different accounts of them ; the under- 
lying historical fact remains intact in spite of numerous and glaring contradictions by various 
historians. It may happen that the contradictions are utterly irreconcilable, but in that case we 
know the narrations cannot all be true, and whether, out of several such narrations, we can or 
cannot select the absolutely true one, we know the only true statement, as a whole, is that which 
is true in all its parts. In secular histories differences are of constant occurrence, but, in the 
narrative of the Resurrection, such differences are not to be thought of. Ordinary " profane " 
historians are guided by a thousand conflicting motives to a thousand accidental or wilful mis- 
representations ; but the evangelical writers were all, as we are told, divinely guarded against 
such defects, especially against positive untruths, as indeed they had need to be, if, on their sole 
authority, so marvellous a history as that of " The Resurrection '* is to merit universal belief two 
thousand years after its occurrence. When the total evidence rests, as it does, upon the infallible 
accuracy and full credibility of four men, all of them now unknown, all of them of doubtful 
personal identity, that which is absolutely indispensable is that they should have been them- 
selves eye and ear-witnesses of the marvels they relate : failing which, the least we should expect 
would be perfect agreement among thennelves as to who the actual witnesses were, and what 
they heard and saw. 

A miracle, such as that of Christ's resurrection is not only simply so, in the sense that it 
happened out of the regular order of nature, but doubly, that its like never happened before or 
sinca Such a miracle, a miracle so stupendous, not merely in itself, but in its results upon the 
past, present, and eternal welfare of the whole human race, from Adam to the Day of Judgment, 
to be credible, should have been seen (says Voltaire) " by a great number of very sensible people 
in sound health, and perfectly disinterested in the affair." It is above all necessary that it 
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should have been solemnly attested,* for if solemn forms of authentication are deemed necessary 
to transactions of such simple character as the purchase of a house, a marriage-contract, or a will, 
what particular and minute cautionary formalities must not be deemed requisite in order to 
verify things naturally impossible, and on which the destiny qf the world is to depend ! It 
would certainly, for example be very desirable, in order to the firm and clear establishment of a 
miracle, that it should be performed in the presence of the " Academy of Sciences of Paris," or the 
"Royal Society of London," and the " Faculty of Medicine," assisted by a detachment of Guards 
to keep the populace in due order and distance, who might, by their rudeness or indiscretion, 
prevent the operation of the miracle. The more wonderful a story is t^e less ready are we, 
naturally, to believe it. When an event is unparalleled in history and contrary to general 
experience, when, in short, without a sudden interruption of the laws of nature, such a thing 
could not happen at all, the event is far less credible than it otherwise would be. .It is improb- 
able in the extreme, for the simple reason that it is next to impossible. When, therefore, the 
Trinitarian points the sceptic to the miracles of Jesus as to the undeniable proofs of his Messiah- 
ship, he does but strengthen the incredulity of his opponent. The miracles of Jesus, so far from 
authenticating his divine character, are, to the calm judgment of the historian, the most 
formidable obstacles to belief in his existence. So far from inviting or confirming belief, they 
repel it. The preternatural element in the history of Jesus is its weakest point. Its introduction 
has done more damage to the Trinitarian argument than anything else that has been alleged. 
A miracle performed before our eyes would be proof all-convincing ; but a " recorded " miracle, 
performed, or said to be performed, before the eyes of some unknown defunct Asiatic fisherman, 
or occurring only as the not very substantial pageant of some supposed vision of some suppo- 
sititious Oriental artificer, and introduced for the sole purpose of convincing those who were not 
present, is, to those present, no miracle at all, for thousands of such miracles might be, and, as 
we know right well, have been invented for the sole purpose of deception. We can, therefore, 
scarcely too often repeat the question — " Was the resurrection of Christ an actual objective 
occurrence, founded upon the personal observations of the Evangelists themselves, or only the 
belief of the Evangelists founded upon the evidence of others 1 Or did the Evangelists depend 
wholly and solely upon the information afforded them by direct revelation 1 Even though the 
latter, still, to be true, the Resurrection miLst have happened, and in the record thus miraculously 
dictated, we ought to be able to discover the when, the where, and the how. 

An occurrence on which so much depends as Paul avera, ought to be accurately known, and 
capable of the clearest proof. If, however, it is to depend on authority, we ought at least to 
know (1) "whence that authority comes," and (2) " what it amounts to." 

The chie^ actors in, and only authorities for, this extraordinary event were certain women, 
followers of Christ from Galilee, and certain men — ^his disciples. Of the Resurrection and 
ABcension we have in the New Testament six or seven distinct accounts, in MatUiew — one, in 
Mark — two, in LuJce — one, in John — one (or two), and in the Yst Corinthians — one. 

The first narrative of Mark (c/iap, xvi») ends naturally at the ninth verse. There another 
narrative, differing in many respects from the one preceding, begins, and is evidently the 
addition of a later hand. This observation is the more certain from the known fact that the 

• « Him God raised up the third day and shewed him opeidy.'^ — To whom ? 

" Not to all the people^ but unto witnMses chosen before of Gody even to us who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead." 

The supposed speaker, Peter, a disciple, chief priest of the new sect, is scarcely the sort of person to accept aa 
perfectly disinterested, nor is evidence given to a few select individuals in any priesthood— evidence given openly. 
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concluding section is wanting in two of the best MSS. of the Gospels, and was according to 
statements of great antiquity, wanting in several others which are no longer extant. 

"Tracing these accounts historically" (says Strauss) "it must be acknowledged that those given 
of the Resurivction in the New Testament are insufficient to prove a real resuscitation of the 
crucified Jesus." In oi-der to believe the Resurrection (as previously insisted) wo must at least 
know that it " happened." To know that it happened it must be " narrated," and the narration 
must be such as can be comprehended. If such narrative be offered to lis by four or five 
different historians, and if, in each of these historians, we repose an equal amount of faith, then 
should they each and all deserve the credence we so trustingly give ; and, if they do deserve it, 
we shall not find that the narrative of one is contradicted by another in important pai-ticulars. 
But, should they be proved to contradict one another, this want of agreement will not Warrant 
us in selecting ojie account as the more or only genuine to the exclusion of the rest, because 
it is impossible to deny that, in repudiating three-fourths of that which Christ's biographers 
have written, we so weaken what remains that it becomes dogmatically and historically 
worthless. 

In the various narratives before us in^the accompanying synopsis we shall find circumstances 
mentioned in one account that are wanting, or that are otherwise related, in another. This 
would not be important if all the various incidents of each separate writer were capable of fusion 
into a harmonious whole : but a glance at the chart, and a perusal of the following chapter, 
will convince that such attempted combination presents only a mass and maze of contradictions 
which augment the more we try to reconcile them. With no single incident described that is 
not contradicted by some other description, it is by no means easy to know what really did 
occur, nor to understand what are the higher grounds for a belief in the Resurrection of Christ 
than for the universally discredited resuscitation of Hippolytus, of Alcestes, or Heres. 

We ought first to ask — Who were the evangelical writers 1 Who the witnesses according to 
the writers ] Where did the witnesses go ? What did they see 1 What did they hear ? When 
they left the first place, what occurred in the second ] In short — What was the order of events? 
Did they receive any me.ssage 1 What was it 1 Did they deliver it 1 Were they unanimous ? 
Were they reliable 1 When and by whom were they cross-examined ? Did they relate what 
ihey had seen to the Evangelists 1 If not — How did the Evangelists discover it ? 

We ought further to ask — Was Jesus present ? If so — Where 1 Was it at the graveside, at 
Emmaus, or in tJalilee 1 Was the Christ of the Resurrection a body or a spirit 1 What final 
message did he leave with his disciples 1 What did he do, and where did he go, on or after the 
day of the Resurrection ? Was the day of the ResuiTcction and that of the Ascension the same 
day; or by what interval were they separated? 

If we can answer these questions fi'om the New Testament, we shall have at least some 
foundation, however meagre, for the common belief.* If we fail, it must be acknowledged that- 
there cannot be any i^ational faith in Christ's resurrection, because we have no rational concep- 
tion of it, and because there exists no known authority, good or bad, written or oral, on which 
our faith can repose. 

The term "or bad" may be considered objectionable, but is strictly relevant; for, when one 
series of affirmations are met and negatived by another series, and both proceed from the same 
authorities, and when each such authority is equal in value and veracity, it becomes no longer 

* " Christ did truly rise agoin from death, and took again his body, vith flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to 
tb« perfection of man^s nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there sittoth, until he return to yidiga all men at 
the last daj." — " Book of Common Prayer," art. iv. 



J 
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possible to attach the terms of "good" or "bad" to authorities which, by negativing one 
another, destroy one another, and so leave nothing to credit, 

^ut, without authority there can be no faith. If, then, to the question " On whose authority 

must we relyl" the answer be offered—" On holy men, inspired of God in that they wrote" 

then is "God Himself" our authority ; it was " He" who wrote, or, what is the same thing, 
caused others to write, the various accounte given in the New Testament, and, if given by Him, 
given for our information, — not for our mystification. But it is quite certain that if the same 
historian wrote live or six several accounts of the same event, and that historian were God, these 
various accounta would all agree; and this perfect agreement is a characteristic so sure that, 
should it be found wanting, we may stake our soul's welfare on the expressed conviction that 
" the Almighty had nothing whatever to do with it." 



az: 



REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

Being an honest attempt to reduce the various accounts of the Resurrection to a single 
chronological narration, to order, consistency, and agreement ; and by way of rejoinder to what 
is said in " Ecce Ilomo " (page 10) — " To some of the Evangelical miracles there is a conmrrenee 
of evidence^ which, when fairly considered, is very ffreat indeed, for exampUjfor the Reswrection." 

About the dawn of the third day after the interment of Jesus, a woman called Mary 
Magdalene is said to have visited the sepulchre for some purpose that is not clearly apparent. 
Whether she went alone or in company of several other female followers of Jesus is so variously 
narrated, it is impossible to determine. According to John she went alone.* Sevei-al women 
are mentioned by the Synoptics, and four by name ; but there is evident disagreement both as 
to their identity and number. (Luke, it may be, thought to add to the credibility of the event 
by adding to the number of the witnesses.) But whether Mary of Magdala was or was not 
accompanied is of no real moment to this inquiry, because the only value or relation they, the 
other women, bear to the story is simply in their capacity of additional witnesses ; but as we 
cannot find any trace that the evidence of these women was either tendered or taken, it is better 
to leave them out of consideration. They can neither add to the veracity of the accounts that 
have reached posterity nor detract from it. And since neither Peter nor John (IE) witnessed 
any supematui*al appearances (they saw nothing but the empty sepulchre), Mary Magdalene is 
the one solitary witness common to all four writers, and is, for that sufficient reason, the sole 
general authority on which we can safely rely for that which is said to have taken place. 

• "Watson, in his " Apology for the Bible," says, justly, that " an omission is not a contradiction." But, however 
frankly we may admit this, we cannot allow the Scriptural gaps and blanks to bo filled at tlio discretion of the reader, 
be he orthodox or otherwise. Simply negative — as they are — they must be negatively treated. As Watson naively 
observes — '* John does not say Mary was alone, and therefore might, for anything that can be proved, have been accom- 
panied by all the women mentioned in Luke," Perliaps the best answer to this proposition is, by citing a parallel case 
to reduce it to its native inconsistency. John says that, when Josus was crucified, two others were crucified with him. 
He does not say these two were all that were then crucified, — therefore, for anything that appears, there might have been 
twenty thieves and two persons of the name of Jesus. We must take Scripture as we find it, neither adding to it nor 
taking from it. On the evidence it actually gives, or the meaning it plainly implies ; and on these alone must it stand 
or falL Mary is the only woman mentioned by John, we therefore speak of Mary alone, — the more so that such is not 
only the honest inference of every unbiassed and careful reader, but the unmistakable intention of the writer. 
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Preliminary, however, to any consideration of the events themselves, we ought to ask — Who 
was this Mary Magdalene? What were her antecedents? What special claims had she to 
credibility ? On the honesty, intelligence, and full sanity of this one woman depends all our 
knowledge of the supernatural appearances, or the circumstances attending those appearances, at 
the sepulchre. Of her antecedents but very little is known for good or for evil, but the little 
that is known tells materially against her credibility. . She was a demoniac out of whom Jesus 
is said to have cast seven devils. Her case must, therefore, have been an unusually bad one. 
Knowing as we now do the nature of those diseases which, at that place and period, were attri- 
buted to demoniacal possession, — ^knowing that " epilepsy and insanity " were just the maladies 
most commonly ascribed to such causes, — there is much reason to believe or suspect that Mary 
had, at some period of her life, been a prey to them. Her infirmities may be as nothing to her 
moral discredit, but as everything to her disadvantage as a reliable witness to events of so 
supreme an importance to the welfare and destiny of the human race as those we are about to 
consider. If it be of importance that the Resurrection should be truly known and generally 
believed ; if, indeed, it be a thousand times less important than we are constantly assured it is, 
to give it unwavering credence, it is of coequal importance that the sources of belief be dis- 
cernible, respectable, strong. We ought to be cautions at all times — ^but in a case like this 
specially so — what sort .of credence we give to the spectral illusions of persons of weak intellect, 
or to the asseverations, however solemn, of "claimants" (whether to divinity or to an estate) of 
doubtful origin, still more careful how we register as historical facts or theological data whatever 
unlikely stories inay be told us by some scribe, whose reliability, discernment, motives, nay, 
whose very identity, is unknown to us. 

What object Mary had in this early visit to the sepulchre is doubtful. We are told it was 
simply " to see " the place ; also, that it was with the very different object of " anointing the 
body," and that she carried with her spices for that purpose. The latter, however, is scarcely 
credible. She must have known that the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre would prevent 
access to the body of Jesus ; besides which, she could scarcely have been ignorant that it had 
been already arwinted by Nicodemus, who had used for that purpose one hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes. That the stone was no light impediment is seen by the expressions in Mark — 
" Who shall roll away the stone ? For the stone was very great," &c. That Mary should come 
to seek the body of Jesus on the third day after the interment " to anoint it," shows clearly that 
she had not heard or did not believe the rumours that were afloat as to his " rising again " on 
that third day. From this it follows that the object of her visit could not have been to prove 
the truth or untruth of those rumours ; nor, from tlie defective nature of the evidence, can we 
rightly determine what that object was. And now, as to what she is said to have seen. 

On her arrival (according to Matthew) the stone was still at the mouth of the sepulchre. 
According to the rest, it was rolled away.* According to Matthew, an anget, who sat upon the 
stone outside the sepulchre, informed Mary that Jesus was no longer there, but was risen ; and 
commanded her to go back to Jerusalem with a message to the disciples, and this (says Matthew) 
Mary did, ** running away quickly." This account, if worthy of belief, would be corroborated 

* Watson assorts that the Evangolieta aro unanimous as to its being already rolled away, but, in Matthew's account, 
it is not so stated. He distinctly says that the two Marys went to sea the sepulchre, and that, in the midst of an earth- 
guakej an angel descended from heaven, rolled away the stone, and sat upon iL The story does not say the women $aic 
this actually done, but it does say that the " keepers " shook and became as dead men, and we must presume the women 
were shaking too, for the angel answers their terror by saying " Fear not y«." From Matthew's account one inference 
is unmistakable, and that is that the women witnessed the earthquake and the action of the angel (If .not — Who did? 
How came it to be known?), and were so terrified t'aureat as to stand in need of the encouragement thus afiforded them. 
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by the rest ; but it will be seen, from what follows, that to reconcile the stories is a task by no 
means easy. According to this version Mary did not enter into the sepulchre, unless she did so 
a/ler seeing and conversing with the angel. Indeed to have attempted so to do, after the 
assurance of the angel that Jesus was not there, would have been to prove her disbelief of the 
angeVs announcement ; and, in truth, Mary must have been a woman of rare moral courage, of 
wonderful self-possession, and must have been, besides, sceptical to the last degree, to have 
deliberately passed the angel and explored the sepulchre, in order to prove whether or not 
" the angel were speaking the truth." The most unlikely thing of all is that she would have 
done this " affrighted, trembling, and amazed " as (Mark says) she then was. In order, how- 
ever, to harmonize the various statements as far as possible, let us suppose that, notwithstanding 
the declaration, her own terror, and the utter want of "faith " implied, Mary did, nevertheless, 
enter the sepulchre. What then was it (according to Mark) that she saw there ] She saw 
another angel, who, strange to say, repeated the identical words of the angel outside, and gave 
her the same message for the disciples. If we could stop here without going further we might, 
perhaps, put a pleasant ecclesiastical gloss over the difficulty, but, unfortunately, Luke says that 
when she first entered she saw " no angel at all," for he says she was still perplexing herself a^ 
to what had l)ecome of the body of Jesus when two angels suddenly stood before the wondering 
Mary, telling her that Jesus had risen. John has yet another version of the story, which is, 
that Mary did not enter the sepulchre at all, but stooped down, looked in, and saw two angels 
sitting. 

Now the difficulty here augments considerably. Be/ore Mary entered the sepulchre she was 
duly informed that Jesus was not there. Mary*s perplexity, therefore, so uncalled-for, so 
groundless, is only exceeded by our own. As regards the actual message intrusted to Mary, 
another difficulty presents itself. She is said to have gone to the disciples at the instance of the 
angel, but (according to John) she entered the sepulchre, found it empty, and came out again, 
without seeing any trace of angels, earthquakes,* or keepers, either outside or inside, and then, 
entirely of her oum a^icord, went back to Jerusalem to inform the disciples of the discovery she 
had made, returning to the sepulchre with "Peter and John," who, having explored the 
sepulchre a second time, returned to Jerusalem no wiser, leaving Mary again alone, and all this 
be/ore Mary saw the angels. The command, therefore, which the angels are said to have given 
her *' to go and tell his disciples" would be in the last degree superfluous, for it would be to tell 
her to do what she had just done. And it is remarkable that, according to Luke and John, the 
angels sent Mary on no such errand. The errand on which (as John says) she wa>s sent was, not 
to convey a message from the angels to the disciples to tell them "to meet Jesus in Galilee," 
but to convey a message from Jesus himself, another sort of message altogether, to the effect 
that he was "about to ascend into heaven." 

Then as regards the delivery of the message by Mary. " Go quickly," says the angel of 
Matthew, " and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead." We have already seen that 
this message was needless if Mary had already been and fetched a deputation from the disciple 
to the tomb itself And even though she had not informed each and every of the disciples, it 
was still unnecessary ; for Peter and John, returning from the sepulchre before Mary, had 
carried the news already. The most important part of the angeFs message, however, was that 
relating to an appointed meeting between Jesus and his disciples in Galilee. And since the 
disciples obeyed this message and went to Galilee (some seventy miles), and saw Jesus there that 
same day, it must have been delivered ; but, if Mark's version be true, Mary was so terror- 

• This would be the second earthquake within throe days. 
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stricken that (bo far from having the courage to go back to the sepulchre a second time) she held 
her peace — "neither said she anything to any man." The reader will, , if he doubt not, be 
better able to penetrate this mist than the average logician. 

Then as regards the appearance of Jesus on the scene. According to Mark and Luke he 
did not appear to the women at all. According to Matthew, his Brst appearance after the 
resurrection was to Mary whilst returning from the sepulchre to Jerusalem. According to 
John, it was at the graveside. Now Mary, having arrived at the sepulchre at daybreak (before 
it was yet light), Jesus* appearance to her must have preceded his appearance to others (as Mark 
says it did), therefore it preceded the appearance to the two persons journeying to Emmaus 
(11 D), or to Peter (1 2 F). Indeed, smce Peter went with John (or, as Luke says, alone) to the 
eepulchre and returned from it "wondering in himself," it is clear lie was still " wondering " at 
the time of Mary's interview with Jesus at the graveside, and yet Luke and Paul unite in the 
ntatement that Christ's first appearance was to Peter, As the story proceeds its darkness 
deepens, but upon one part of the story is shed a clearer light As regards the whereabout of 
the disciples on the morning of the third day the evangelical accounts are singtUarly free from 
' contradiction. They are unanimous in stating that they were at or near Jerusalem. There it 
was, then, that they received the message to go to Galilee, and that they departed without a 
moment's delay is indubitable, for, according to Luke, Jesus there met them, conversed with 
them, ate with them, dismissed them, met them again in the evening at Jerusalem / gave his 
final commands, led them out as far as Bethany, blessed them, and ascended into heaven, and €Ul 
this before the close of the day of the resurrection (within twelve or fourteen houra). 

The distance from Jerusalem to Galilee is so great that it is difficult to understand how 
all these events could have been crowded into the selfsame day, but this difficulty is only 
one among many. We have one immediately before us that tests the firmest faith, which is, 
to account for the same last meeting taking place on the sam/e day, between the ^ams 
people, for the sam^e object and with the same result both at Galilee and at Jerusalem : and 
what astonishes the more is that, on the evening of that day (Luke xxiv, 36-49^, the 
disciples behaved just as though they had not seen Jesus before. 

How, from whom^ and when did the disciples learn that Jesus had risen 1 Matthew 
says the information was conveyed by Mary of Magdala and Mary, mother of James 
(9 A). Mark says the women failed to deliver the message (9 B), but that the news of 
the resurrection reached the eleven by means of two of their own number who had met 
Jesus as they were walking in the country (15 C). Luke fsays it was delivered by Mary 
and others (9 D), redelivered by Peter (10 D), and again by Cleophas and another 
(15 D). John says that Peter and himself were first to enter the sepulchre, to assiue 
themselves of the absence of the body and to carry home the news. After them came 
Mary with an uncorroborated statement that she had seen Jesus, and spoken with him at 
the graveside. Therefore, though the disciples might possibly have received the information 
at Jerusalem, there does not appear to be any certainty as to how or by whom it waa 
conveyed. 

When Jesus met his disciples at the mountain in Galilee (16 A), it is said — ''some wor- 
shipped, but some doubted," and in each of the other accounts of the first reunion of Jesus with 
his disciples (18 D, 16 C, Ac.) this doubting i« so prominent a characteristic that it is clear each 
of the four accounts was intended by the writers thereof as a narrative of the same first inter- 
view, albeit the locality is variously fixed at Galilee and Jerusalem. 

Then as to the " last commands" of Jesus (19 A, C, D, E). Perhaps in no single particular 
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Are the four biographers more widely at yariance than here. The following is a nummary of 
those commandfl according to the several authorities : — 



MATTHEW. 

1 


MABK. 


LUKE. 


JOHN. 


To teach all nations- 

To baptise all nations. 

1 
1 

Teachers. 
Baptisecs. 

I 


To preach salvation by faith. 

To cast out devils. 

To speak with new tonnes. 

To heal the sick. 

To practise sorcery. 

Preachers. 
Exorcists. 
Physicians. 
Magicians. 


To preach repentance and 
remission of sins in the 
name of Jesus. 

Preachers of the Gospel. 


To act with equal power 
to that of Jesus himself, i.e., 
to bind or looee mankind 
in or frf)m sin, to open or 
shut the doors of heaven at 
their own discretion. 

Priests, an Order apart, 
with all the power of arch- 
nugrels, in sliort, " Vicars of 
Christ' in the fnll Popish 
sense. 



We can scarcely over-estimate the importance of these differences, for just as Matthew or 
Mark, Luke or John, be the more veracious, so must the whole after-aspect and doctrine of 
Christianity stand affected.- It is by these commands, mainly, the precise relation of Priest to 
People must he determined. The duties of the Apostles and their official descendants were (so 
say Matthew and Luke) to teach and baptise the people, and lead them gently to the Saviour by 
preaching repentance and remission of sins in his name. But to these simple duties Mark con- 
joins the phenomena of the cloven tongues, exorcism, the functions of the physician, and the 
necromancer ; whilst John, again, makes it the dangerous prerogative of the priesthood to wield 
the same godlike powers upon earth that Jesus himself had wielded, the power, i.e., of absolution 
and excommunication — in time and in eternity, which, being interpreted, would mean neither 
more nor less than than every apostle or representative of an apostle being a sort of demi-god in 
himself. To this distinction, as history will attest, the majority aspire, and not seldom believe 
themselves endowed with. The precedent thus opened by John has been eagerly adopted 
by the Koman Catholic and some other Churches, and will, before long, be reasserted by the 
chiefs of the Ritualistic movement ; and indeed, just according as we accept the one or the other 
of the accounts before us, so must we decide whether the Papacy be right or wrong, and so 
construe our conceptions as to the proper sphere and function of the Christian priesthood. 

As to the number of times Je^tfi appeared prior to his ascension, and the period that inter- 
vened between the first apparition and the last, the accounts are so contradictory it is difficult to 
form an opinion. The period is generally fixed at the cabalistic "forty" days {Acts i. 3), but on 
reading Luke xxiv, we find that the resurrection and ascension were events of the self-same 
day. It is quite true this is elsewhere contradicted, and also true that it was utterly impossible 
for all the recorded reappearances of Jesus to have occurred in so brief a period, but the contra- 
diction and the impossibility are only so much proof the more of tlie unhistorical character of the 
geneiul story. 

The attempt therefore to reduce the several accounts to a single circumstantial narration 
proves abortive. We find ourselves at a loss to determine who the witnesses were, where they 
went, or what they saw ; whether or not they received a message, what it was, or whether 
delivered. Whether Christ appeared upon the scene is equally uncertain, because there is no 
unanimity among the Evangelists as to where, when, or how; whether to the thirteen persons 
named by Matthew or the five hundred and thirteen named by Paul ; nor even as to what he 
said or did. Equally do the accounts differ as to the time, manner, and place of the ascension ; 
in short, it is on one point only the Evangelists are agreed, V.e., in the barren announcement 
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*^ that he rose agaiti on the third day.'* And had they confined themselves to this simple asser- 
tion, without attempting to go into details, their united testimony would have carried great 
dogmatic weight, because no one would have been able to dispute their veracity by a comparison 
of their statements, and their agreement would have added another to those rare instances in 
which they coincide. The absolute unanimity of the four gospellers, when it occurs, is quoted 
by the orthodox with so triumphant an air that we must be excused if, with equal force, we urge 
the importance of a non sequitur. Through not having contented themselves with some such 
meagre announcement, the Evangelists have opened up to the view of the whole world the 
unreliable ideological nature of the materials of and upon which their own information was 
based and their history composed. 

If, therefore, we are resolved still to believe in the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, it 
will not be because we are capable of understanding it, nor because we have any reliable data 
in the New Testament, nor because we could put it in narrative form for the edification of our 
children ; but because it is one of those remarkable legends of Tiinitarian Christianity which lie 
at the base of its doctrines, and which are so necessary to its stability in that perpetual war it 
has to wage with sin on the one hand and scepticism on the other, sed heu quam difficile est 11 
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In the Grenealogies there exists, as we have seen, no safe foundation for the common opinion 
as to the descent of Jesus from David, and that to reconcile the pedigrees so as to give them 
historical value, is but to prove the Unitarian right and the Trinitarian wrong. 

For himself — Jesus neither distinctly sanctioned nor repudiated the assertion that he was the 
son of Joseph, and this he forbore to do although the fact was flung in his face by way of derision. 
His silence is not incapable of explanation, for it iQ natural that a claimant to divine extraction 
should be somewhat reluctant to admit or parade his mere earthly relationships. Jesus would 
not like to be reminded of carnal connections, still less of a carnal origin. He could not but be 
conscious of an awkward contrast between the terms "son of a carpenter" and " Son of God." To 
prove him the lineal descendant of David was to prove him the son of Joseph. Jesus w&s so well 
aware of this inference that he spoke of the pedigrees as an invention of the scribes — his persistent 
enemies. It is possible that his birth, if prior to the marriage of his parents, may have originated 
the story of the angeFs visit, and equally possible that Jesus may have heard and credited the 
story. 

" How say the scribes that Christ is the son of David 1 David himself calleth him Lord, 
whence is he then his Son 1 " — Ma/rk xii. How can I be the son of David, when even David 
himself spoke of me as a being whose prior existence was known to him 1 Before David was — 
I was. Stronger evidence against the pedigrees than this it would be needless perhaps to adduce. 
And, indeed, what could be more humiliating to a presumptive Son of God than the vulgar fact 
that Joseph his father and Mary his mother had given birth to a large family of sons and 
daughters, who, so far from supporting their brother's pretensions, laughed at (what they believed) 
his vagaries, treated his healings and exorcisms with anger, his mighty works with contempt 1 
In one's own country, among one's own friends, within the compass of one's own family circle, it 
is not easy to play a pretender's part, to get rid of one's identity. Those who are behind the 
scenes know the actors, and know how little like to toga or to crown is the dull livery which 
they wear at home. The real character of Jesus was too well known to his countrymen for 
his adopted one to pass muster. He succeeded best, as Jesus regretfully confessed that pro- 
phets do, where least known* 

" When bo was come into his own country^ be taught them in their synagogue, insomuch that they were astonishedf 
and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works ? Is not tliis the carpenter's son ? Is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren, James and Joscs, and Simon and Judas? and his sisters, are tbey not all with 
us ? And thoy were offended in binu But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country, and in his own house." 

Then follows a sentence reminding one of a fabled hero of Rhodes : — 

o 
" He did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelieJV* 

Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise, says Matthew : — 

" Mary, before marriage with Joseph, was found with child of the Holy Ghost ; and an augcl appeared to Joseph 
in a dream, saying — Fear not to take unto thyself Mary as thy wife, for that which is conceived of her is of the Holy 
Ghost She shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call him Jesus. And Joseph knew her not till she had brought 
forth her firstborn son." 

This plain statement of Matthew's cuts off Jesus from all connection with the genealogies, 

L 
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it does more, it attnbutos his. paternity neither to Man nor God — " The Father," but to the 
" Holy Ghost." The truth of this celestial parentage would seem to hinge on the sagacity and 
reliability of those who " found " Mary in the condition stated. Who it was that made this 
strange discovery is not recorded ; but how that any living being could knov) Mary to be with 
child to t/ie Holy G1w%t we cannot possibly imagine, for there could have been nothing visible, 
nothing traceable, by which such a conclusion could be arrived at. There were no appearances 
that would warrant a caaucd observer in so judging, because . there were none by which Joseph 
could BO determine. Joseph had no such idea, no such suspicion, for, as the text says, he had to 
be made aware of the miracle by means of a dream. What mighty issues depended, and still 
depend, on the truth or untruth of Joseph's dream is a speculation almost beyond the limits of 
human calculation* Let us suppose an inverted pyramid, poised in air upon its apex. On some 
such single point rests the whole superstructure of Christology. It rests on a dream, and on the 
dream rests Joseph's credibility ; on which, again, the reliability of those who had it from 
Joseph ; on these — the truthfulness of the four Evangelists ; on these — the Bible ; on this — ^all 
our evidence as to the divinity of Jesus ; and on this — the salvation or damnation of every soul 
of man.* The tendency of all dogmatic belief is cumulative, the issues ever widening ; and 
though a dream more or less could not, one would think, make very much difference to true know- 
ledge or to the destiny of the world, it is of terrible importance to theology. On the fact of the 
dream itself, and Joseph's own version of it, depends absolutely all the evidence we have that 
Jesus was not the son of Joseph. It is of every impoi*tance historically speaking, still more — 
theologically speaking, whether Joseph disowned the paternity so far as Ac was concerned. This 
Joseph knew, without di'eaming; but his dream was to assure him, and us — ^through, him that 
the paternity of Jesus did not belong to some other Joseph. This is so cinicial a point in the 
letter of our belief that plain speaking is more than excusable, it is a duty. 

Neither did Mary know her condition until informed of it by an angel, which said, " Fear 
not, Mary ; for thou hast found favour with God," <kc. — (Lvke L 30.^ 

Luke says, Mary ascertained from Gabriel who was the cause of her changed condition. In 
that case she doubtless told Joseph honestly and candidly the fact of the angeVs visit and the 
purport of it. But it is, nevertheless, clear that Joseph did not credit the story, even though it 
waa "The Virgin Mary" that told it him ; for, at the time of his dream, he waa hesitating 
whether to put her away privily or to make a public example of her. So great was Joseph's 
confidence in Mary's veracity. He, who knew her, was far less credulous than we are. The 
whole knowledge of Joseph rested on the " unsubstantial pageant of a vision." The visit of the 
angel to Mary is not, was not, and never can be, authenticated : for Mary herself haa left no 
record of it. But even assuming that Mary did tell somebody y who told somebody else, who told 
it to Luke, who tells it to us ; her single word is, external to the sayings of Jesus and of John 
the Baptist, all the proof that is vouchsafed to all those millions of unenlightened souls that 
hover ever on the brink of eternal perdition, clutching, hoping, or despairing, at this one straw — 
that he waa divinely begotten. 

As to the reliability of Mary herself on audi a subject, it is impossible to forget that there 
was once such a being in existence as Johanna Southcott. It may be objected that the com- 
parison is grossly invidious, that the character of Mary was above suspicion. But the best proof 
of what the character of Mary was will be found in the estimate that waa formed of it amongst 
those of her own kith and kin. Mary is not by any means a conspicuous figui*e in the narrative, 

* Certain it is that humau salvation is made by Christianity to depend on the casual truth or untruth not of 
Tcligion but of history. 
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and it is therefore difficult to form an opinion of her general reliability from what is known of 
her lustoiy, but whether Mary believed the angel or not, it is quite certain that they who knew 
Mary most intimately did not believe her, for even her own children discredited their brother's 
assimiption of that title which ** their mother said " was bestowed upon him by an angeL In 
short, if Mazy herself ever told the tale of the angel's visit, if it was not as deliberate an invention 
as the Massacre of the Innocents, and the " Three-fourteens," the tale was not believed, and for 
thirty long years the bold announcements of the angel bore but little fruit. 

But how did Luke or Matthew arrive at tJieir knowledge as to the dreams and celestial 
visitants which heralded the Messias to his own house and his own country, and lefb him for so 
long a period a "prophet without honour") 

The answer of Theology is, that being divinely guided in that they wrote and spoke, it was 
not absolutely necessary that they should have received their information from human lip<. 
This answer is thought to remove all difficulties, solve all doubts, and set at rest all and every 
objection. What the Evangelists knew not by testimony they learnt, as did Mary and Joseph, 
from dreams and inspiration. Would any theologian hope to stifle further disputation by such 
a rejoinder ? Did God reveal one set of facts to Luke, and another — flatly contradictory — to 
Matthew 1 Could Joseph, Mary, and Jesus, be publicly presented at Jerusalem, or be on the 
return to Nazareth, at the identical day and hour they were hurrying as scared fugitives into a 
foreign land ? And, granting even that Matthew and Luke knew bj revelation that Joseph 
was not an ideolc^cal myth — and his dream another, is the parentage of the Son of God to rest 
on a carpenter's dream 9 But Matthew and Luke knew the fisust of Christ's divinity, on other, 
surer, and independent grounds— says the theolc^ian. But here lies the difficulty, the major 
difficulty — God revealed this to tJiem. Granted ! — But why does our common Father require v^ 
to believe the same propositions with a less degree of evidence 1 He has spoken to the Evangel- 
ists : — Be it so, he is infallible, he could not deceive them. But we are spoken to by them, and 
who will assure us (as Volney asks) that they were neither deceived nor capable of deceiving 1 

From the anecdote (Lttke u. 48) it would appear that the Messianic consciousness must have 
dawned on Jesus at a much earlier period of his life than is at all probable. There is no reason 
to believe that any such hallucination had taken possession of him prior to his flrst rencontre with 
John, for it was not until the day of the Baptism that the claims of Jesus to the title " Son of 
Man" became publicly known. It cannot be true, therefore, that he was openly presented in 
the Temple by Simeon and Anna as the infant Messias, still less as the '' divinely begotten son 
of a virgin." Had this really occurred, the believers would have formed a coterie of worshippers 
which would thenceforward have surrounded the unparalleled phenomenon of Bethlehem with 
divine honours ever increasing. The notoriety of the miracles attending his birth would never 
have deserted him, nor would his early removal from the scene of those miracles be sufficient to 
account for its extinction. And if " to the wondering shepherds it was told " by a cloud of 
angels, they would have become, almost in spite of themselves, the nucleus of a great sect of 
" wondering shepherds," which would have gone on from that day forth, wondering, worshipping, 
and augmenting at the new shrine — the joiner's block — till soon tso many would have been the 
reverent heads — Samaritan and Hebrew, citizen and pilgrim — that would have bowed day after 
day, in the dust and shavings of that otherwise quiet little workshop of Nazareth, to the new" 
divinity, that in all the synagogues of Galilee, and throughout all Judsea and Samaria, Peitea 
and Gaulonitis, he would have been talked of, and preached scarcely less at ten years of age than 
at twenty, at twenty than thirty. The recollection of his Messiahship could never have been so 
thoroughly eflkced from the minds of his countrymen as to need the reamiunciations of a John, 
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nor would those annuuciations have taken his auditors so thoroughly by surpriae. The truth is, 
that such anecdotes of his infancy and boyhood as have reached posterity are those mere mythic 
])osthumous addenda that gathered round his history by the natural law of dogmatic accretion. 
Had the shepherds believed and worshipped, and had ^' all they which looked for redemption in 
Israel at Jerusalem " once been brought to believe that they had seen Christ in the flesh, neither 
the belief nor the worship could in so short a period have so utterly collapsed and fossilised. 
On the contrary, he would have been, from forty days old and upward, the centre and cynosure of 
a new religious circle, the members of which, however few originally, would have displayed a zeal 
altogether unparalleled in history ; for that centre would have been to them the centre of the 
universe, the throne of God, towards which their every care and thought, their whole soul and 
enei^, would gravitate daily, hourly, incessantly ; all the more so that it was the general belief 
of the new sect that the kingdom of God (the millennium) was close at hand. Let it be 
supposed and sincerely believed by a few earnest men that, in a certain cottage hard by, they may 
behold their Creator, or the Son of their Creator, face to face, and converse with him about their 
bodily ailments, receiving pardon for their sins and grants of mansions in the skies for the mere 
asking, these awe-struck individuals would never forget such a circumstance, nor permit it to be 
forgot by any single acquaintance. And had Herod or his astrologers, believing that the 
Messias had truly come, taken such unscrupulous measui^es for his destruction, the whole 
kingdom would have been in a ferment (for however little his advent might be known to the 
Bethlehemites, it was no secret in the neighbouring city of Jenisalem), and the record of Herod's 
massacre would have been found elsewhere than in the gospel of St. Matthew. And the wise 
men, returning to the East, would have carried back to their distant homes so vivid a recollec- 
tion of the wonders they had seen and heard and taken so much trouble to verify, that they 
would not have been <jontent Vith a single visit, nor refrained, though at peril of life and fortune, 
from the attempt to evangelise the country whence they came. But, at thirty years of age, 
Jesus was still to the Nazarenes an ordinary mechanic, and when they heard he was performing 
miracles in their own village, where everybody knew everybody, we must not suppose that, bj 
some unprecedented freak of nature, these villagers were the only incredulous beings in that so 
credulous age and coimtry. True, the Baptist spoke of himself as a witness sent from God, but 
we know that " he who speaketh of himself seeketh his own glory." By signs and by wonders, 
and by voices from the skies, he had been announced as Messias to the mtdtitude, and this fiill 
thirty years before John emerged from the dreamland of the desert Such evidence, if received, 
would have been demonstration all-sutticient, and the testimony of John, coming as and when it 
did, would have been needless — if not altogether useless — because infinitely less convincing. 

But in point of mere testimony, the " witness " of John (the Evangelist) leaves that of the 
Baptist far behind. Side by side with the announcements of the disciple whom Jesus loved 
those of the Forerunner look meagre indeed. 

" In the beginning was * The Word * (Jesus), and The Word was with God, and The Word foaa God, Ho was m 
the world and tho world knew it not. The world was made by Him,'"^Jnkn i. 1, 10. 

By this we learn that the Son was coeternal with the Father; and also learn that the 
Creator of the Universe was not God " the Father," nor yet God " the Holy Ghost," but Gkxi 
" the Son." This witness is borne out by that of Jesus — " Before Abraham was — I was." 

** It behoved him," says Paul, " to be made like unto his brethren," " and," continues John, 
" * The Word ' was made flesh, and dwelt among us." 

As a witness to ?U7)iself Jesua seems to have been aware that he was not entitled to credence 
(John mt. 18); thei'efore Ids anxiety for independent witnesses; therefore his readiness to bless 
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and embraxie those who, like the Baptist^ professed to have received a revelation ; or who, like 
Peter {Matt. xvi. 13), spoke as if by inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Jesus had a Herculean task 
before him. He had to convince an as-yet-unbelieving world that he, the hitherto acknowledged 
son of a carpenter, was the Son of Man, and that the Son of Man was God Incarnate. Men like 
Peter were therefore of great assistance to him. Without some such help he would be often 
driven into difficulties, or compelled to appease the incredidous by resorting to the artificialities of 
magic in order to prove his superhuman power. And though it might be easy enough to perform 
such miracles as would pass muster among the weak-minded, the ignorant, and the credulous,* 
(" the common people heard him gladly"), it was by no means easy to convince men possessed of 
an uncommon share of intelligence ; who, however, mitst be convinced if he was to rise to the 
summit of his ambition. So difficult, indeed, did he find it, that he not unfrequently showed 
considerable reluctance to run the risk of detection {Mark viii. 11-13). He loved to be believed, 
but did not like to be questioned, — and, when the question was difficult, he not unfrequently 
evaded it altogether, or gave a vague, discourteous, or inappropriate answer {Matt, ocxii. 23). 
We have an example of this in Matt xxi. 23, where he is asked a very simple question. He 
evades it, however, by asking another, in which, the elders confessing themselves entangled (as 
he knew they must be), he refuses to reply at all. To shirk a straightforward and natural 
question (a question which the elders must have been wanting in their duty not to have put) by 
80 obvious a device, was, to say the least of it, wholly unbefitting the bold sincerity, the majestic 
demeanour of a God. One of the worst lessons that could be given to mankind, if by an angel 
from heaven, would be to teach them " to love darkness rather than light," — for, when men do 
this, there is a strong presumption that " their deeds are evil." But, anxious as he was at all 
times to be believed, and ambitious as he was of the title ** Son of Man," there were times at 
which his aspirations were mingled with apprehensions. Every step that brought him nearer 
the goal of his hopes brought him a step nearer the vengeance of his foes. Every proselyte he 
gained from the multitude ndded another to the provocations of the chief priests. It gratified 
him to hear men confessing him to be the Son of God,t but he dreaded lest, by declaring it too 
loudly or too openly, his worshippers should put his life in jeopardy. Hence his constantly 
reiterated commands to disciples, patients, and devils, that they " should not make him known " 
{MaU. xvL 20, Mark viiL 29, Mark Hi. 11). That the evil spirits were forbidden to speak is 
explainable in only one other way, J — because the testimony of the Powers of Darkness was, or 
ought to have been, of signal service to the theoiy of his eternal Sonship. Coming voluntarily 
from those beings which had most to dread from the power of Him whose Name and divinity 
they were compelled to acknowledge (albeit with a reluctant hate), it ought, in the nature of 

* The very fact that exorcists and magicians obtained credence, and through credence a livelihood, proves that the 
people were by no means hard to convince ; but, like all peoples governed less by judgment than by feeling, were 
capricious, wayward, violent In an age when almost everybody believed in possession and the power of dispossession 
by certain exorcists — why should the exorcist himself be exempt from the common delusion ? Jesus, as man, partaking 
of the common belief, might honestly have believed as others believed. As God he could not have believed iL A man, 
partaking a general delusion, is no rfore insane than his neighbours. There are thousands of divines who as religiously 
believe the erroneous doctrines they preach as those who listen to them : who believe as sincerely as did the common 
people of Judtea that there is some devil-scaring eflficacy in the exorcism they perform under the name of Baptism. 
The true Rationalist — slow to believe, is equally slow to disbelieve, he does not allow Mmself to be led away by 
impulse. Ho does not deem his judgment either faultless or irrevocable, but knows — chiva piano — va tanoj e c/ii ra 
Bano — va lontano, 

f The terms " Son of God " and " Son of Man " are, in the New Testament, and were, in the conception of Jesus and 
Lis contemporaries, almost synonyms, if we are to believe the fourth Evangelist. 

X That they had no power so to do. 
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things, to have, far outweighed the feeble and uncertain announcements of the Forerunner. 
Could man deny YiYieo. fiends proclaimed ] 

Why this fear, this unaccountable wavering 1 Not to know and believe Chrisfc was perdition. 
Why then these alternate commands to proclaim the glad tidings to the ends of the earth and, 
anon, not to make him known 1 

But why so careful of himself at one time and so careless at another? As it was written his 
time was not yet, and it was not expedient that the Son of Man should suffer before the day 
and hour appointed by the prophets {Mark ix, 30, 31). Was it that Jesus was apprehensive 
that, without special precaution, the chief priests might disturb the balance of destiny, and put 
him to death before the date that had been fixed before the world's foundations were laid ? 

If the actual history of Jesus were before us and we could see through the dense dogmatical 
mists that surround him, the true cause for these precautions might perhaps be revealed. One 
may iterate and reiterate the same fallacy until one comes, imperceptibly, to believe it one's self. 
It is only by continuously dwelling on an idea and studying it from a single point of view, to 
the exclusion of all else, that the dreamy speculations of the prophets, evangelists, hermits, 
and church-fathers, assumed consistency, and became, at last, even to the dreamers themselves, 
stem truths that it was damnation to discredit. Every creed through which blood has been 
shed (how Christians have always loved one another !) has began doubtingiy, humbly, feebly, 
and, only with time, has ended in fanaticism, cruelty, and persecution. The dogmatic teacher, 
as a fanatic, may end his career, but as such he never begins. He thinks, talks, and persuades 
himself into his bigotry gradually, and, once in, it often happens that not all the world's wisdom 
can drag him out of that slough of cant, superstition, and self-deception he has made for himself. 
Give him power, he will abuse it. Give him your ear, not content with persuasion he will 
dictate, and failing obedience, will persecute relentlessly. But only honour him with the least 
atom of persecution, and he will rise to his full majesty, and attain the summit of the sublime 
and ridiculous. Decapitate or crucify him, and he will become immortal ; for he will be, by his 
disciples (and yet still by degrees) beatified, canonised, worshipped, deified. That there exists a 
dividing line between enthusiasm and madness none can doubt, but to ^x the precise point 

where the one begins and the other ends (as in the case of Dr. C g) is not nearly so easy 

as to recognise it. Before the enthusiast can pass that all but imperceptible boundary he must 
fully attain it» and stand on the frontier of insanity.^ He may, unknowingly, pass it, and, less 
sentiently, go far beyond it ; or may, like Jesus, hang just on the verge, wavering, now on this 
side, now on that, as the mood or the moon changes. Men of a certain cast of mind and 
activity of thought are swayed constantly by one of two aims, impelled and repelled towards one 
of two ends, to attempt, rationally, the attainable, or, irrationally, the impossible. 

Jesus' exaggerated estimate of his own position among his fellows might be attribut'Od to 
some similar cause, and formed, as it would be, by slow degrees, his monomania would have, 
until confirmed, intervals of doubt and relapses of indecision. If he renounced the title " Son 
of David " it was that he might the more consistently assert the higher title " Son of God." 
This term " Son of God " was of frequent use in ancient times as the designation of mythical 
and even of historical personages. In Judaea it was used as a title of honour to prophets and 
patriarchs. But it was not in so limited a sense as this that it was adopted by Jesua With 
him it was no longer an empty prefix of honour. Great as were the Kings and Prophets of 
Israel, Jesus claimed to be greater {MaU. xiL 41) ; to be, in fact, the Son of God in the strictly 

* The witchmatiiA was downright tnadncRii ; but tbe believors in it were as sane as ourselves, as is the rule with 
Lallucinations, which are almost always the uett product of ignorance, crodulitj', and fanaticism. 
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literal sense {John i, 49-51). He spoke of himself alternately as " equal " and " not equal " with 
the Father, as God Omnipotent and no God at all.* 

" I and my father are one." — John x. 30. 

" Why callest thou me good 1 there is none good but owe, that is God" — Matt, xix. 17. 
He says to his followers " All things are delivered unto me of the Father and all power is 
given unto me in heaven and earth" {Matt ooi, 27 and xxviii, 18), and yet he says "I can oj 
rnhts own adf do nothing {John v, 30), confessing that he acts under a superior will, and 
though he says to the believer, ^' Him will / make a pillar in the temple of my God, he 
confesses {McUt. acx, 23) that to give to him any particular seat in heaven is not his to 
promise, telling him that his future fate is wholly in the hands of the Father, and governed by 
predestination. 

While his relation to the Holy Ghost was ever somewhat mysterious, his relation to the 
Father was,, with Jesus, a favourite theme on which he loved to dilate. He was constantly 
volunteering information to his followers as to who and what the Father was, and in what he, 
Jesus, was like him. This information, however, was sorely confusing to his disciples, since it 
was not always of the same character, nor did it always mean the same thing. On the contrary, 
taking his statements as a whole, it indicated positions at infinite extremes, and left his hearers 
with ideas fully as indefinite as it found them. He is depicted at one time as a man of like 
passions with ourselves ; at another, as beneath the rank of angel {Heb. ii. 9) ; at another, higher 
than the archangels ; at another, a subordinate member of the Trinity {John v, 30) ; at another, 
the creator of heaven and earth ; and yet, as " Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever."' There is one God (says 1 Tim, ii. 5) and one mediator (or intermediate being) betioeen 
God and man, and^ as such, the servant of the Lord God. 

'' Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching, pi*eaching, and healing all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people," says Mark. Here we behold Jesus the man, arrayed in all that is 
most attractive, — in all that gentleness of manner, benevolence of purpose, and purity of mind, 
that has endeared his name and memory to the hearts of so many millions of the human race. 
But why do all those multitudes who now believe in the Trinity, why do they pray specially to 
Jesus, and why so seldom to the Holy Ghost 1 Is not the Holy Ghost the present " Comforter,'' 
the successor of Jesus upon earth 1 Is he not therefore nearer the petitioner than Jesus ? The 
explanation is not far to seek. It is because, however near doctrinally, he can never be so near 
in sentiment. It is, because Jesus was meek and lowly of heart, kind, loving, patient, forgiving ; 
because, to the loving conception of the ordinary Christian, he was like himself- — human, and was 
the type and model of all that is humane. The Jesus of our heartfelt love, is a Jesus surrounded 
by little children, by sportive lambs, a visitor of the sick, a comforter of them that mourn, a 
pardoner of them that err, the last to throw the stone at repentant folly. We cannot help 
feeling that the High Priest that best becomes us, is he who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. But the Jesus we dislike, the Jesus we shun, the Jesus that would never 
have won the ardent love and inspired the deep passionate devotion of his followers, was the 
Jesus " out of whose mouth there proceeded a two-edged sword," who came " to send fire on 
earth ; " was not that " Lamb of God " from before whose terrible face the kings of the earth, 
the great and the small, the rich and the poor, the slave and the free, hid themselves in the 
dens and in the rocks, saying \o the mountains ** Fall on us and hide us from the wrath of the 
Lamb ; " nor him who refused a drop of water to the sufferer in hell ; but it was t/iat Jesus who, 
when he saw the multitudes, had compassion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 

• The cvangeli.'al — idcolo^.-al — Jesus did tliis. See conclusion. 
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abroad '' aa sheep haying no shepherd/' and who cried from the mountain tops " Blessed are the 
pure in heart : for they shall see Grod." But for such traits and such teaching, few indeed would 
have been the worshippers of that Jesus who is gone into heaven and is on the right hand of 
Qod, angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto him. 

As a sincere (though oft mistaken) philanthropist there was much to admire in Jesus, ill 
depictured to us though he is. As a preacher, much of the doctrine ascribed to him is sound, 
80 sound that it roused to fury the resentment of the priesthood, to whom all that is of heresy 
is of hell. Of priests and priestcraft, tithes and tabernacles, Sabbaths and ceremonies, he was a 
hearty hater. He went about offering forgiveness, salvation, religion, without money and 
without price. What wonder that an innovator so bold and unseliish /ell under the sure and 
deadly enmity of the whited sepulchres of Judaea, of that hypocritical tribe which fawned on 
Dives and left Lazarus to the dogs ! 

Such was the bright side : would there had been no clouded one ! Would that he had not 
tried to play a part for which he was wholly unfitted by nature. Feeling the purity of his own 
motiveSy knowing the ardent sincerity of his own love to his kind ; his adoration of all that was 
good and beautiful, tender and true 3 conscious of more elevated conceptions of religious duty, of 
God and God's goodness, than were at all common at the place and period; deploring the 
misery, vice, callousness, hollo wness of heart, and spurious religions by which he was surrounded ; 
possessed of high principles and great moral discernment ; he ranked above his compeers, and. 
knew instinctively he was nearer the grand ideal of religious perfection than they. Would that 
this noble consciousness had not hurried him into the belief that his superiority was that of a God ! 

The Messianic prognostications had doubtless taken a deep hold on his imagination, and, 
fervid as that imagination was, it is not impossible he adopted the Messianic character as much 
in religious zeal as from sembition. Lecky, in speaking of the Witchmania, says — "It was an 
age grossly ignorant and credulous, and the belief in the reality of the crime was unhesitating. 
Some, whose minds wew thoroughly diseased, persuaded themselves they were in direct com- 
munication with Satan. Sometimes an ambitious woman, braving the dangers of her act, boldly 
claimed ' supernatural power,' and the haughtiest and most courageous cowered at her presence. 
IVIadness is always peculiarly frequent in great political or religious revolutions, and catches the 
colour of the prevailing predisposition. Nothing is commoner to a monomaniac than to imagine 
himself some great person, and we have ample proofs from history and observation that religious 
fanaticism, when carried to an extreme, is capable of causing a state of self-deception that, even 
in sane minds, is nearly akin to insanity." The abstract idea of the Son of Man that enthralled 
Jesus was not a being of kingly pomp or military renown, but a being with a Godlike power 
to do good, a being that should scatter blessings all around, and fill the guilty eai*th with peace 
profound ; but he might never, perhaps, have dreamt of usurping or assuming such a character, 
all congenial though it was to his spirit, had not the suggestion been first made to him by 
another; by that erratic being, that singnlarly-clad apparition from the wilderness, "John the 
Eremite." This John, himself a fanatic, fancied himself a very great personage, the Forerunner 
of the Messias. It was, therefore, quite in keeping with the character he had assumed, it was, 
indeed, his bounden duty, to point out the Messias to his disciples or resign his commission. 
And if (as is clearly stated) the Christ elect of John was Jesus of Nazareth, we have a clue to 
the first radical mistake. When Jesus first assumed the character that was thrust upon him at 
Bethabara, the chances are he had but a vague conception of the follies, the dangers, the 
impieties, to which he had so hastily and, perhaps, unthinkingly committed himself. But, having 
once adopted it, he was entangled. To turn back was to be ridiculed, was to confess he had been 
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wholly an impostor or partly a dupe. To go on was to permit himself to be lured deeper and 
deeper into diiiiculties, into insincerity and profanity. He was not greedy, but he was ambitious. 
To succeed was " to bestride this narrow world like a Colossus." But, if he wavered at all, it 
was not for long. There are traces enough in the narrative that he yielded himself to the 
intoxicating ideal until it became a " strong delusion" and " he believed a lie." 

From this point in his history he was culpable ; but culpable only to the extent that he was 
sane, or free from the influence of his strong hallucination. As to the integrity of his motives, 
the purpose of his presumption, or the sanity of his mind, there may be, and there is, a great 
diversity of opinions ; but the utterances of Jesus are presented to posterity as the sayings of a 
God, and as such we must either acknowledge or debate them. There is one God and one Jesus. 
One Creator, one creature. One Infinite, one finite. One Greatest, one great — " The Father 
is greater than I." That which most concerns us is the soundness and coherency of his doctrines, 
the truth and harmony of his assertions. It is important, however, to observe that these our 
speculations as to the sanity of Jesus are neither new nor Quixotic, for in his own lifetime, his 
friends, when they heard of his doings, " went out to lay hold of him : for they said. He is beside 
himself," — and it must be borne in mind they certainly knew more of Jesus than we do. We 
have in Swedenborg an example of an analogous state of mind. Possessed of unrivalled moral 
and mental powers, there were points on which he was decidedly insane.* 

Faith is the foremost of Christian viiiiues, but though ** by faith we walk and not by sight," 
ought not faith to be cautious ? "If any man shall say to you," says Jesus, " Lo, here is Christ: 
or, lo, he is there : believe him not ; for false prophets and false Christs shall arise, showing 
signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect." — {Ma/rk xiii.) Caution, there- 
fore, is not only advisable, it is absolutely necessary, enjoined by Jesus himself as a religious 
duty. And indeed, if a false Christ be able to show signs and wonders such as may jeopardise 
the Elect of God, how careful ought believers to be to distinguish aright, how resolute to test 
the foundations of however plausible dogmas, how careful that their faith in the unseen is not 
faith in the unreal. Doubt, therefore, so far from being condemned, is commended, for even the 
disciples were commanded to be sceptical. But what is very improbable is that Jesus would 
expect to be tried by his own law. Hope that is seen is not hope. Faith that demands proof 
is no faith. Blessed are they, says Jesus, that neither see me, doubt me, nor prove me, and yet 
believe me and trust me. — (Johyi xx, 24-29.) Towards his own person and his own assump- 
tions, Jesus demanded of his followers an unbounded trust, an instantaneous recognition. He 
did not reflect perhaps that in this he was inconsistent ; or might be well aware that faith does 
not demand consistency. To question him was to suspect him, to be asked for some more cogent 
proof than his own bare assertions, was obnoxious to him. He complained bitterly that, unless 
they saw signs from heaven, they would not believe him to have come thence. He told them it 
was'only a wicked and adulterous people that demanded proofs {Matt xiu 38), and, sometimes, 
he bluntly refused to demonstrate himself at all. If they did not choose to believe they must 
disbelieve and take the consequences. So they believed, he asked not Jwio, nor from what motive. 
The belief might arise neither from true knowledge nor honest conviction, but he was perfectly 
satisfied if they believed him through fear. Jesus did not often advise his hearers to exercise 
reasonable doubt. He had no need, the great difficulty he had to contend against was not the 
scarcity of incredulity, it was rather the dearth of credvXityA' " Doubt" met, assailed, and over- 

♦ Or worse — if his defcnderH insist on liis sanity. 

f Credulous as was the age, it wjus not so credulous as to believe everytliing; and it must be remembered that a t<K» 
ready or fanatical believer is of all men the most ready and bigoted of disbelievers. He is the creature of impulse and 
caprice, in whose min<l extremes arc the rule whether of faith or intolerance. 
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whelmed bim on every Ride. '^ Doubt" steeled the bearts of bis own friends, relatives, country- 
men, nay, even bis own disciples, against bim. It was '^ doubt'' tbat nailed bim to tbe cross. 
It was ''doubt" tbat wrung from bis lips tbat last expiring groan, " Eli, £li, lama sabacbthani !" 
In tbe agonies of deatb bis fortitude gave way. He bad deceived otbers, to some extent be bad 
deceived bimself, but tbe misconception was now apparent. If, in bis moments of madness, be 
had counted on Grod's help and deliverance, his delusions were at an end ; be was, or believed 
himself, forsaken. He received no more favour at tbe bands of tbe Father than tbe thieves at 
bis side. Tbe most tenacious of all believers are fanatics. To doubt, hesitate, reflect, always 
implies more or less of sobriety, of sanity. In tbat mind where doubt alternates with confidence 
and courage with despair, there may be relapses of illusion, but reason exists, Tbe delusions of 
Jesus were not constant, for bis biographers point conclusively to a man who, at many periods 
of his life, clearly comprehended bis own situation. The whole tenor of bis thoughts, tbe 
peculiar significance of bis language, tbe hesitation of his conduct (Luke xxii, 41), mark out a 
man who foresees bis doom, who dreads it (verse 44), but who resolves, at last, to meet it, in the 
despair-begotten bope, perhaps, that at the eleventh hour there will appear " an angel unto him 
from heaven strengthening bim" and lifting him down from the cross. 

We behold in Jesus an example of a man who permitted a fallacy to absorb all his thoughts, 
to outweigh for a time bis reason, to misguide his conduct, and override bis better principles, but 
that was still able to exhibit traces of a mind tbat ranked higher than that of any one of his 
countrymen of whatsoever age, and tbis although he permitted bis religious zeal to run to such 
wild extremes. His calmness before Pilate indicates anything rather than unreflecting madness. 
His language, then, was not tbat of remorse, but of stern resolution, of a resolution arrived at 
during that bitter self-conflict in tbe garden of Gethsemane. But tbe severity of that conflict is 
in itself proof of a period of indecision ; bis demeanour before bis judges — one of defiance; bis 
exclamation on tbe cross — one of final despair. 

" In olden times, while all *tho ills that flesh is heir to* ran their natural course of cause and effect with uniform 
regularity," says Sir Samuel Baker, **tlie practice of medicine was in its infancy; and was — of necessity— a super- 
stitions and empirical art. Men enjoyed the benefits which nature bestowed, and suffered under hor maladies, without 
either desire or opportunity to ascertain tlieir origin. These inflictions, otherwise incomprehensible, were referred to 
supernatural causes, to malicious fiends or wrathful gods. The great aim, therefore, of the remedial art was to counter- 
act the malignity, or appease the anger whicli caused the disease, by means of incantations, sorcery, prayers, and 
mummeries of all kimls, — some so stupid and silly that it is almost inconceivable that patients should have been found 
insane enough to trust them, but credulity and reverence favoured deception ; hence it was that the first physiciaDB 
wore conjurors or wizards who boasted their knowledge of the past, and predicted the events of the future." 

At tbe time of Jesus, and for many centuries afteV his crucifixion, theologians maintained 
tbat Satan frequently set at defiance the natural laws, and was constantly engaged in counter- 
acting God's gracious purposes towards his children by afflicting and tormenting them, by means 
of magic, possession, witchcraft, disease. Hence tbe general resort to such measures and such 
men as were believed able by counter-charms to subvert tbe devil's power, and among these 
mighty talismans was one which bad the confidence of every age, and has it still. Deep rooted 
in tbe minds of men is the belief tbat ** Faith" is fatal to tbe powers of bell. Speaking of the 
Arabs of the Upper Nile, Sir Samuel Baker says — 

" Faith is the drug that is believed to cure the Arab. Whatever his complaint may be, he applies to his Faky or 
Priest This minister is not troubled with a profusion of book-learning, neither are the shelves of his library bending 
beneath weighty treatises upon the various maladies of human nature ; but he possesses the key of all learning, the 
talisman tliat will apply to all cases, in that one holy book^ the Koran, This is his complete Pharmacopoeia, his medicine- 
chest; containing purgatives, blisters, sudorifics, styptics, narcotics, emetics,— all in fact that the most profound M.D. 
could prescribe. With this mulhtm inparro stock in trade the Faky receives his patients. His mo^lc of treatment is 
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uoiform. He simply writes a prescription (which consists of certain verses selected from the K6rftn scrawled upon 
strips of paper), and the prescription, thus prepared, is swallowed by tlie patient in perfect faith.* If no good result is 
obtained by the first holy dose, the patient returns with undimiuishcd confidence and receives ^draught as before,' 
attended in like manner with the Fakf/'a UUie billJ" 

It will throw a flood of light on the miracles of Jesus and upon his divine attributes if we 
remember all his surroundings, and do but fully comprehend the one important fiwjt that to be a 
demoniac and to be afflicted or to be a great sinner were states synonymous, and the corollary — 
that for each and for all " Faith " was the grand and sole specific, whether for present ease or 
I)erfect bliss. 

When Jesus was called upon to cure a demoniac he did not attempt to undeceive the people 
as to the actual cause of the malady (as in honesty he would have done had he understood it). 
On the contrary, he was equally deceived with themselves. He was so ignorant of the nature 
of disease, and so utterly incapable of devising a newer or better mode of treatment, that he 
acted just as he would have done had he been one of the common wizards or miserable quacks 
of the place and period. He neither explained the cau.se, the proper mode of treatment, nor 
how to arrest the spread of contagion. The drug he used was that employed by empirics, fakys, 
and fanatics of all ages and all countries — ** faith." Had he dispensed this drug gratis, it would 
have been a curious, because an almost unprecedented innovation on the general practice. It is 
asserted that he did this, and in one sense perhaps truly so ; but considering how largely this 
liberality contributed to his popularity among those ignorant crowds on which the success of 
his mission depended, and considering how little it really cost him, it is just disputable whether 
he was quite so disinterested as is commonly supposed. But giving him credit for the best of 
motives, and admitting that the wisdom, skill, and benevolence of Jesus were everything they 
are asserted to have been, unique in kind, unexampled in degree, superhuman, omnipotent, 
divine. How does this admission help us 1 Does it not only the more confuse us ? 

If Jesus were better versed in the true cause and nature of diseases, and knew better than all 
our modem physicians, and all our modern humanitarians, how to arrest, treat, and cure them, 
how is it that he " who went about healing the sick and curing all manner of diseases," and who 
professed to " so love the world as to lay down his life for it," how is it that he, as chief bene- 
factor of the human race, did not shed one single ray of lights on the great mystery of disease, 
nor leave to posterity one solitary scrap of information that could assist the Good Samaritans of 
the future 1 How is it he did not own and freely explain that all diseag^s were due to natural^ 
not supernatural causes f that the evils must be met by natural means and not by the super- 
natural tricks and juggleries of an Arab Fakeer 1 How is it that he who laid claim to so great 
a sympathy with the sick, the maimed, and the dying, left the sum total of human afllictions to 
the tender mercies of quacks or knaves, that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would (in 
all ancient times) do the patient far more harm than good ? How is it that the method of treat- 
ment he sanctioned and commended to his disciples was a mere mockery of the sufferings of 
posterity ? — that he laid down those rules for the following out of which we haul before our 
magistrates the ** Peculiar People " of to-day ? Never once did he tell his hearers that ignorance 
was the great impediment to health, just as, in everything else, it is the greatest curse of man- 
kind, but he did tell them, and oft, that a lazy unenquiring credulity towards " the fools of 
this world " (as Paul termed them) was the greatest virtue and the greatest happiness to which 
they could attain. If Jesus possessed a true knowledge of the medicinal art, how is it he did 
not impart some small portion of it to his disciples ? If earnest in his endeavours to alleviate 

* And with almost as much fatuity as scraps from other holy bookn el.'cwhero. 
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human suffering, and if he had the power, how is it he did not employ it in relieving the 
greatest suffering of the greatest number ? He bade his emissaries '' heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils, and raise the dead ; '' but Kis medicine-chest, like that of the African 
priest, was filled with " faith." The modus operandi with which they were conversant was that 
with which they had been conversant from their infancy, and which had been in vogue time out 
of mind — " anointing with oil and laying on of hands." It may be answered the disciples were 
not so much physicians as divines, and that Jesus had no time to impart to his disciples even the 
rudiments of the medicinal art. This however would be but a lame excuse, because, if he sent 
them forth as physicians to battle with death, disease, and mental derangement, it should have 
been on sound, scientific, pi*actical, and humane conditions or not at all. Either he was, as God, 
the best qualified of all teachers, or, as empiric, the worst. But be he whom he mighf, one thing 
is certain, the instructions he did give were just such as an empiric toovld have given. But, 
surely, if the apostles were so preternaturally wise as to be able to cure death ! so preternaturally 
conversant with all the mysteries of the kingdom of God, and possessed a preternatural know- 
ledge of aU the diseases of Uts soul^ surely they were not incapable of preternatural insight into 
the mysteries of the human frame, and ought not to have been ignorant of the difference between 
opiates and emetics, or between epilepsy and the devil. Of the nature and origin of diseases they 
were utterly ignorant, but they were (under their diplomas) none the less qualified as physicians, 
for with a little oil, a few prayers, and a cabalistic Name, these wonder-working magicians pro- 
fessed to be able to raise the dead and heal all manner of diseases. They could heal a leper, 
make the blind to see, the dumb to speak, and the lame to walk, but could neither set a fractured 
bone nor amputate a limb : — could dispossess of the devil but knew not how to disinfect a 
plague stricken house; sufficient skill to write a book that is said to be indispensable to man's 
happiness whether in this world or the next, but had not genius enough to invent a printing- 
machine wherewith to publish it. 

Touched with the feeling of our infirmities he might be, but with the power to assuage those 
infirmities, Jesus was far less gifted than are those noble sons of science, thousands of whom 
have since perished in the patient and fearless pursuit of that knowledge which has been to the 
human race a greater blessing than all the catechisms of all the churches ; than all the ** Names," 
and adjurations breathed in wonder and in vain. 

Jesus, we are told, was fashioned as a man ; lived, thought, acted, felt, died, as a man ; of 
like passions unto ourselves. " In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sinJ* — Ueb, iv, 15. 

But how could Jesus be " like as we are," — " touched with the feeling of our infirmities,'' — and 
yet " without sin," implying — as this does — that he was guileless by nature, that his power to 
resist temptations was uncommon, his power over all Satanic influences superhuman ] Was the 
mind of Jesus ever troubled by an atheistic doubt ] a doubt as to the existence, goodness, or 
fatherly care of God 1 To be tempted like as we are — he must have been as full of worldliness, 
have known as little of the Why and Wherefore of the things that be, and been as blind to the 
eternal future as we ourselves. To have partaken of our sorrows he must have felt their sharpest 
sting. But did he ever stand by the couch of a dying wife or child 1 Did he ever stand, in 
breathless mute suspense, with throbbing heart and burning brain, turning anon his anxious gaze 
to the physician's face with piteous longing for a ray of hope 1 Did Jesus share the mad desire 
or know the sleepless fever of inveterate crime, or taste that widow's terrible despair, she who 
lies stretched beside the corse of him that she had learnt to love dearer than self — Aye ! let the 
all-too-frequent truth be told — dearer than God ] He touched with our infirmities — ^tempted like 
as we are ! He ! fresh from the mansions of the skies, — ^liis seamless robes still redolent of 
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inceuse that surrounds the tlironc — the grand angelic music still vibrating in his ears ; lifted 
above the stifling atmosphere of earthly doubt, insensible to man's wild frenzies of despair ; his 
eyes still filled with floating visions of his blissful home — that land of azure and of gold, blest 
with a gaze that comprehends all space — ^that looks beyond the graves of time — through death of 
Death — ^and through the wreck of worlds — to all the terrors of the Judgment Day. Fearless of 
hell, protected from the wiles without by presence of the Holy Ghost within, environed by the 
Father^s love, bathed in the sunlight of his constant smile, encouraged by his frequent voice, 
guarded by troops of war-clad angels circling round and ever at his beck and call ! He — 
that had scaled the high celestial peaks accessible to God alone ! He — that had dived below the 
spheres beneath the bottomless abyss ! 

Our finite sorrows and temptations he might know, but scarce could feelj who felt his hopes, 
and joys, and strength, and will, to be, like to his wisdom, infinite. His serene consciousness of 
what futurity must be shut out from his mind all doubt as to what it might be. Not all the 
meretricious baubles Satan had to sell — could tempt him to exchange his sceptre 'gainst the sooty 
wares of helL 

He feel our joys, that never knew what 'twas to laugh, or joke, or sing, or dance, or play ! 
Ue know our fierce temptations — he — who ne'er was frail ! Was this man one of iis, tempted 
like as we are ? If Jesus knew all the secrets of the heavenly kingdom, his trust in God was far 
beneath that of the ordinary rationalist, whose horizon is bounded by ignorance and overcast 
by perplexity. To the latter all is mystery. He is often beset by gloomy fears as to the why 
and wherefore of this our pilgrimage. He has grave doubts about the doctrine of Particular 
Providence and the efficacy of prayer, but he goes on his way resigned, uncomplaining, trusting 
in Gody knowing there is nothing good tliat cometh, not out of evil, confident that all things are for 
tiie best, loving his Maker, loving his kind, and firm in the belief that He who has done all 
things so wisely will do all things well, and that the end will be justice, and mercy, and peace. 

To a divine character would inhere of necessity a divine intellect, as conspicuous above all 
lesser minds in breadth and majesty as is the Monarch of the Day to that star dust which in 
his mightier presence stands eclipsed. But the intellect of Jesus when measured by its achieve- 
ments, when displaying itself upon the one subject that has defied the power and puzzled the 
sagacity of finite understanding of all ages — that of the life to come — was in no sense superior to 
that of his predecessors.- In words more eloquent than any of ours* — "he had none of that 
deep and extended know^ledge, of that clear philosophical perception which lays bare the hidden 
springs of past beliefs. On this especial subject he appeared to be almost destitute of creative 
power, and absolutely indifferent to the one great object of all revelation, viz., the utter silence of 
the Old Testament writers as to Hell, Heaven, and Immortality. As regards the random guesses 
and wild speculations he found afloat, he inculcated nothing, and exhibited no serious desire to 
converse on the subject. On the contrary, except on rare occasions, and then in the most vague 
manner, he avoided all allusion to the origin and growth of that doctrine of Immortality to 
which he assented. To a veritable Son of Gk>d, nay even to a human teacher if truly inspired, it 
would have been an unceasing delight to bring together the myths and fallacies of discordant 
creeds, the fanciful theories and arguments of Pharisee and Sadducee, of Egyptian and Chaldsean, 
of Persian and Greek, to dissect^ analyse, and expose them, with such exquisite skill as to develop 
as it were the creed of the future from the ruins of the past. His true Messianic character 
would be never so conspicuous as when lighting up the wrecks of crumbling systems, exhuming 
the shattered monuments of human ingenuity and secular penetration, to reveal their nothing- 

• Lecky— " History of BaUonalism." 
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ness and their vanity. In these, the most sublime studies iu which the human mind can be 
enthralled, was to be found the natuiul field of a true thaumaturgus. Such knowledge embraces 
the most important of all facts, the most precious of all wisdom, and in nothing was it more 
necessary to bring to bear an uncommon genius, than, by its disintegrating ]x>wer and convincing 
logic, to mass together in all the irony of juxtaposition, the systems of belief and visions of 
futurity of age on age of priestcraft and superstition; and, in exposing their rottenness, to break 
the spell under which the race of man had been labouring and struggling since the foundations 
of the world/' As it was, the Son of Man did but endorse those particular beliefs in which 
the son of Mary and sons of Nazareth h^A been nurtured ; and, what was worse, endorsed 
them by uningenious quotations from the writings of the prophets giving to inapplicable 
sentences and disconnected words a false and therefore misleading interpretation. (Luke axe 37,) 

... . . "In reliffion 
Wliat (iHTiuied error but somo sober brow 
Will blose it and approve it with a text." 

Did Jesus teach great moral truths 1 Grant this — did he not also preach great political 
follies 1 The maxims he enunciated were very often the pith of abstract morality, and very often 
pointed the way to the purest fountain of religious truth. Abstract rules for the pious who would 
be perfect are ever excellent, when, besides being abstract, they are not altogether impracticable. 
But when a religious system, though befitting marvellously some poetic and purely imaginary 
state of existence, is not adapted to the world in which it is our fate to live, like one of Turner's 
pictures, it may be very beautiful, very ornamental, rich in colouring, design, and detail, very 
valuable as an accession to the picture gallery of the Archbishop of Canterbury, but a little out 
of place in the workshop, railway carriage, or criminal dock ; and very much out of place — God 
save the mark ! — in a CkruUum battle-field. In the rough and tumble of every-day life it would 
be sure to get spoUed or knocked to pieces. Some of the religious precepts of Jesus* might do 
very well for the guidance of a community of angels holding a perpetual holiday in Paradise 
restored, with nothing to do but tune golden harps, tend lambs, or twine flowers ; but this hard, 
stem, rough, work<a-day world of ours is not the place, and we, poor, weak, erring mortals, are 
not the gentle, guileless, perfect sort of people to put such golden precepts into common practice. 
We may be willing to do our little best, and, in a world swarming with devils, difilculties, and 
disasters, to exercise all possible forbearance and love one toward another, but to forgive a burglar 
or pickpocket or even a scandal-monger seventy and seven times (Matt, viii, 21^ is to cast pearls 
before swine. To surrender our lives and liberties to every thief, bully, or blackguard that 
chooses to ride rough-shod over us or to prey habitually on the fruits of our honest toil> 
chuckling the while at our over-strained philanthropy, is asking too much even from a community 
of saints. Besides, why should Christians do, this day, what Christians, as a community, never 
did 1 In this world the most arduous duty to fulfil is, not to seek death that we may live, but to 
so live that we may happily die ; is, not to be miserable (Matt. v. 40 ; 1 Fet. Hi, 14; 
a. 13-23^, afflicted, and dejected ; is not to shut our eyes to the beauty, and our ears to the 
music, of creation. Kor is it necessary to believe that to be ill-used, laughed at, and hated 
of all men, is to be sure of heaven ; that to be supremely blest, is to be one of the most 
wretched mortals that goes crawling through God's paradise, trampling on its flowers, 
frowning at its innocent pleasures, sighing, groaning, and weeping, fasting and importuning, 
to his dismal dishonourable grave. Individuals exist to whom, truly, a laugh would seem a 
far less easy performance than a groan or a frown, and, from appearances, a less agreeable 

• Malt. V. 11, 12, 19, 29, 80, 89, 40-42, 44, 48 ; w. 19, 26-34; xviiL 21. Ltikt xir. 26. 
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one too ; men, upon whose saturnine visage a smile seems as mucli out of place as an angel 
in the jaws of a crocodile. In this world there is quite enough of pain without seeking 
for it. The difficulty is to be resigned ; the merit — to be cheerful — contented. The more 
sterling precept is to strive to be as happy and comfortable as we can, and to do our best 
to make others happy. Our bounden duty is, not to seek persecution, nor to glory in it; 
but to undergo no pain or persecution we can honourably avoid. And one of the foremost 
duties we owe to ourselves and to all God's creatures is not, by submitting to them, to 
multiply the seed of the tyrants and persecutors as the sands on the sea-shore ; but to give 
them short shrift and no fevour ; is not to pray for them that despitefuUy use us (any more 
than for the devils that torment us), but to hand them over to the tender mercies of X 33, 
untU they have committed to memory the rational lesson tliat **One man has no more right 
to be a persecutor than another has a divine privil^e in being persecuted." God never 
intended (and never said) that Vice should sit in riot on the throne while Virtue wept 
herself to death upon the dunghilL To pray for the false witness who accuses us,* to love 
the unjust judge who condemns ua, and invite them meekly to " do it again," may be very 
pathetic, but it would not be inconsistent with religion, unless a maudlin religion, to make 
an example of them, and to use the strong hand, if need be, to maintain jtistice as well as 
meekness. Crime must be met, not by a sentimental folding of the hands and elevation of 
the eyes, but in a spirit of stem resentment, and by an unflinching resistance. Let us 
strive by all that in us lies to promote the general good, to be at peace and harmony one 
with another, and in that broad spirit of love, gentleness, and forbearance, which is the 
essence of a genuine religion, to show all the good will, kindliness, and humanity we can to 
those who need it; but the surest way to promote the general good, to diminish pauperism 
and crime, is for each one to strive /or himeelfy and (contrary to the commands of Jesus) to 
lay up, for himself and those dependent upon him, all the treasures u£)on earth that can be 
honestly scraped together. The maxims taught by Jesus (Matt, vi, 19, 25) are those of 
recklessness and idleness, two of the worst vices that scourge and disgrace humanity; maxims 
that do more to fill the workhouse and the jail than all others combined. As to those who 
smite us on the one cheek, who take our clothes, or compel us to go where and do what is 
well-pleasing to them and displeasing to us, we must show a quick spirit of resentment ; to 
the bully — the whip, to thieves — the manacles, to murderers and grand inquisitors — the 
noose. There are some species of the genua homo so morally blind, they see nothing in 
tolerance but weakness, so irredeemably vicious that nobody but the hangman can convert 

them. 

To the student it is well known that if Moses contributed anything whatever to the contents 
of the Pentateuch, such contribution must have been of a character much more meagre than is 
commonly supposed ; that the great bulk of the Mosaic law and observances did not make its 
appearance until the days of David and Josiah ; and that, since then, the whole of those writings 
have undergone a complete revision and important emendations at the hands of Ezra and his 
school. The writings of Moses, if they had ever an existence, disappeared long ages before the 
advent of Jesus. They had no receptacle in the ark, for the ark contained nothing of his handi- 
work but the tables of stone, and the writings which stand next in the order of their antiquity 
are so overlaid by the alterations and additions of later ccribes, that the hand of the first 
designer is now no longer traceable in that strange mixture of creeds, poetry, history, and 
romance of which the Old Testament is made up. Th() first designers are gone, the primitive 

* Unleas it be u Paul did for Alexander. — 2 Tim, i>. 14. 
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design has long since been defaced, and the fabric itself is fast crumbling into dust, a monument 
of the weakness, the gross superstitions, grand egoism, and besotted bigotry of the ages that are 
happily passing. Jesus, however, persisted in ascribing the Levitical law to the authorship of 
Moses, and demanded of his followers implicit belief in their Mosaic authenticity. " For had 
ye believed Moses ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words 1 " But there are thousands of well-educated men, and 
among them many clergymen, who do not believe his writings because they do not believe they 
are his writings, and neither therefore do they believe the words of Jesus. Such was his belief, 
liecause such was the prevailing belief of his countrymen. I lis allusions to Moses as writer of 
the Pentateuch and as an inspired prophet, like his notions of magic and demonology, do but^ 
betray the incapacity of his mind and the profundity of his ignorance, for had he been but as 
wise as were numbers of the learned men of his own day, he would probably have been fully as 
sceptical as they were, and as he blamed them for being. In doing this, he sanctioned the 
Mosaic teaching and the current beliefs as to the divine origin and revealed character of an 
uncertain number of books vaguely denominated the Hebrew Scriptures. He thus countenanced 
polygamy, slavery, war (without quarter), sacrificial worship, the sacrificial idea, the institution 
of a priestly caste, the election of a ^' Peculiar People," and recognised as i)otent and positive 
realities — ghosts — witches — giants— enchanters — fortune - telling — interpretation of dreams — 
oracle — ordeal — charms — talismans — ^vows — circumcision — the doctrine of the fall — the extrava- 
ganza of the Exodus — the Mosaic theory of creation — Deluge — dispersion — unity of race — the 
Hebrew chronology — and, though last, not least, the barbarous and inexcusable hypothesis that 
men like David and Joshua, Abram and Solomon, Samson and Samuel, were men after Clod's 
own heart. When Jesus asserts that Moses was the writer of the Mosaic law, and declares that 
law to have been divinely revealed, his declaration is of the highest historical importance ; 
because, to such as have faith in the veracity, supei*natural knowledge, and divine character of 
Jesus, that declaration is the best guarantee for the truth of the whole Pentateuch. To this 
declaration the veracity of Jesus stands pledged. Should it be discovered therefore that the 
Pentateuch and the Laws of the Prophets are not such as ^e warranted them to be, he must 
descend at once from the grade infallible to the level of those to whom sayeth the Preacher — 
'< As thou knowest not what is the way of the Spiiit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb 
of her that is with child : even so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all.'' In the 
legendary Jesus many qualities, good and bad, are combined ; but if it were possible to divest 
him of that false mythical colouring which surrounds him, to banish from his biography those 
unreal events and personal characteristics that distort the human and hide the historical Jesus, 
we should discover, behind the clouds that envelope and mists that magnify him, a man with a 
big warm heart ; a man before his age, in whose whole character there existed a pronounced 
tendency to religious zeal of the very highest order ; a man whose views, like his zeal, ran ofb 
to wild extremes. As such might we consistently regard, believe, and reverence Jesus — as a 
being who once lived and prematurely died^ deserving a truer history and a better fate, lecB 
censurable than mistaken, less perfect than pious ; a man in whom vast moral powers and per- 
ceptions preponderated and triumphed over all and every carnal desire or self-seeking 
propensity. 

To say that he was not perfect is to say that he was human. To say that he was a loves of 
God, a lover of his kind, and a lover of all that is most exalted iu the character of man is to say 
that which condones a thousand mistakes, but is by no means to prove that he was sinless. To 
be immaculate as an angel or unholy as a fiend is to be inhuman, is to be the hero of a romance 
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or the stage-villain of a play. None are faultless ; virtue may predominate, or vice may pre- ' 
dominate, but neither is ever the sole guiding principle. Nay the very virtues we so fondly 
boast, which adorn thousands with the truest of all graces, and give impulse to the noblest of all 
passions, are, when carried to excess, enx>rs as grave and mischievous in result as those which 
society labels in conspicuous type and remits with all convenient speed to the whipping-post or 
the gallows. The source of all human weakness, error, and wickedness, is traceable to excess — 
to extremes, to undue development and exercise of certain organs on the one hand or their 
lamentable inactivity on the other. The secret and summit of human perfection is in the healthy 
exercise of every cerebral function ; but the golden mean, so difficult to realise or attain to, is 
moderation, self-restraint. It is in this sense that the words of Jesus are so applicable to, the 
whole brotherhood of man — " There is none good but God." 

Jesus (as he is portrayed in the New Testament) was far from faultless, but his errors were 
rather the natural results of his false position than inherent tendency. In presence of such 
proofs it is vain to contend for the reliability of the historians, or to pretend that they were guided 
by divine inspiration, for the complex inconsistent Messias they have depicted, the ideal centre 
of their own religious eclecticism, is neither human nor divine, probable nor possible ; but, in the 
far-famed hero of their wondrous story, all mythic though it be, we behold a being that has 
raised in the human breast passions of the most opposite order, passions the most noble and 
most cruel. Though we can never forget and never forgive the manifold curses which the 
" dogmatical " Jesus has shed abroad on the world, we cannot ignore nor too greatly admire the 
spirit of hi8 discourses, for in them shall we find the reflex of a mind filled with the love of God, 
of man, of goodness, and of truth. 

May that spirit guide and cheer us, may it expand till it embraces all the earth in peace and 
purity and mutual good- will. But as for the dogma, may it, like the dark, grim, soulless spectre 
that it is, sink to an eternal abyss ; for just as the dogma shall sink, lower and lower to the 
fathomless pit, so shall the spirit rise, resplendent as the sun, bursting through all the ages' 
gloom, and long sad superstition's night, revealing to the happy Earth the glory of a smiling Grod. 

As a moral teacher — Jesus was far from perfect. Sometimes his shafts fell short; sometimes 
he overshot the mark ; but always he airtied weU ; and ofb-times with a wondrous skill he sent 
the barbed truths home straight to' the centre of the heart. He aimed so well that, in a long 
contention for the holiest prize, none scored so high and none hath such renown. 



Without dogma, says the theologian, no religion worth the name is possible. Without fixity 
of opinions and fiim belief in the inscrutable mystery of the Trinity, it is not possible to fulfil 
the whole law of God ; to love the Lord with all our heart, soul, strength, and mind, and our 
neighbour as our8el£ Definite beliefs require definite ideas, but indefinite beliefs (faith in the 
unseen) do not : for clear notions of groimdless beliefs would quickly destroy every vestige of 
those supposititious mysteries with whic^ priest and people have so long surrounded themselves. 
Take away Mahomet, says the terror-stricken Mussulman, and you t^ke away the only pro- 
phet of God. Take away Abraham and you take away the foundation of Jewish history ; take 
away Moses — ^you take away the Law ; take away the Law — ^you take away Jehovah. Take 
away Hell — ^you take away the Devil ; take away these — you take away Christ ; take away 
Christ — yoi^ take away God. 

The rational rejoinder to aU this is, that to take away all that men have calhd religion, or 
that men have called God, would be next to impossible, for it would require more than an 
ordinary lifetime to count them, classify them, and write down their names. 



•• 
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In the days of our great-grandparents, to have interfered with the current dehisions as to 
witchcraft, divination, ghosts, and fairies, would have been deemed tantamount to sacrilege, and 
would have required almost as much courage as, in these our own days of books, telegraphs, and 
newspapers, to lay the finger of fate on the crumbling effigy of that venerated and beatified 
saint — ^Athanasius. 

To purge religion of its dross and subtract ite gold as with a refiner's fire is not to imperil 
religion, but to gather it from the dust. To purge it of all that is extraneous and inimical to it, 
of all that priestcraft, statecraft, barbarism, fanaticism, and ignorance — through the succession of 
ages — ^have declared essential to it, is to exclude nine-tenths of all that has hitherto been 
believed, and to render the tenth that remains a hundredfold more credible, a thousandfold more 
precious. Beneath the advancing waves of reason and science, of civilisation and earnestness, 
of a fearless research, ever rising, swelling, sweeping resLstlessly on, have vanished from view 
and from the sands they stood upon, witches and wizards, goblius and elves, fortune-teller and 
dupe, inquisitor and martyr ; and now, surrounded by the tide — battling with the billows — ^and 
shrieking to all the saints, and all the priests, and all the women, to save them — praying once 
more and for the last time that they may not be cast out for ever into the deep, even now — 
quaking — ^struggling — sinking — dying — we see the hosts of hell drowned in their own pit, over 
the edge of which the torrent is pouring — boiling — foaming and sparkling — quenching its fires, 
giving to the parched tongues — not drops — but torrents of mercy — rivers of joy, a lasting 
reprieve, a baptism of sudden annihilation succeeding a baptism of eternal fire, a long reign of 
Grod*s love and compassion, succeeding a long Utopia of misery — torment — wrath, the morbid 
outcome of coward's fear, priest's artifice, bigot's hate. 

Must Jesus perish ? Must he, on whom the love and trust of millions have been centred, 
and are centred still, must he too disappear 1 See — ^where. he stands — upon the shore of Time, 
while round him roar the mighty winds, the din of elemental strife, and to liis very feet roll up 
the angry controversial waves. The storm is at its height, and on the crest of each successive 
wave is seen some floating relic of some wrecked belief, some broken fragment of some ancient 
church, but like an unretreating Canute there he stands, unmoved, immovable. He lifts a 
finger — whispers — " Peace, be still ! " and lo a change ! a silence as of death, a mighty change. 
The last fiend has given the last gasp ; the last wail has risen from the fiery pit ; the last prophet 
has told the fortune of the last Apocalyptic beast ; the last angel has sounded the last 
unheavenly trumpet — the last summons of the last banquet to Apocalyptic vultures, that feast 
on the flesh of kings and captains, of men small and great ; the last weak infant unbaptised, 
snatched from perdition as it fell, hurled from the gate of Heaven by a priest, has been caught 
in the hand of Jesus. Back to the weeping mother's arms the babe has been restored, while on 
the priest was cast a smile so full of heavenly irony and light — ("Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for theirs is the Eingdoni of Ueavtn'^) — that he went home 
and prayed and God forgave him. Be still — thus far but no farther ! From the rent clouds 
there streams a flood of light, the waves roll back from the immortal feet, and there is a great 
calm. 

Roll back — ^Yes — but how, when ] Where is it to end ] What of all that has been handed 
down to us from the good old times can Religion cast off and dispense with 1 How can one 
believe in a God — unless one believes in his one unpronounceable Name : that he is one and yet 
three, three and yet one, thi'ee and yet four (three of good and qpe of evil) four and yet five,* 
five and yet five-and-a-half ? t Or in gods Roman, Greek or Universal, numerous as the fiends t 

• The Virgin. f The Pope. 
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• How a world, stars, planets, unless created in six days ? How a human history without an 
Adam, a tree of knowledge, a paradise, deluge, tower of Babel ; without giants, monsters ? 
How human beings, unless all have sprung from the loins of Noah ? How time without a 
millennium ; eternity without a Day of Judgment 1 How a religion without a heaven, a hel), 
resurrection of the body, an immortality of the soul, angels, devils, salvation by faith, baptism, 
regeneration, of which the Jews in their halcyon days, under their theocracy, knew absolutely 
nothing ? How, without a Law of the Covenant, of Sacrifice, Sinaitic law, Levitical tribe ; 
without oracles, ordeals, vows, circumcision, talismans, fetish, and a peculiar people (of which 
the Jews knew everything by revelation and no people else anything), a second dispensation — the 
sequel to the first ? How can we hope to set before our children a good historical and religious 
example, — examples of patriarchs, heroes, law-givers, kings, military adventurers, pietistic 
assassins or beatified miserables, unless we had the histories of an Abraham, David, Eahab, 
Solomon, Samson, Joshua, Ehud or Isaac for them not to imitate] To be religious, is it 
necessary to believe that God sanctioned or ordained, tolerated, or (in his communications with 
men) did not condemn, slavery, incantations, magic, polygamy, war without quarter, without 
mercy, without distinction of age or sex : that He has elected a few to eternal favour ; given a 
gospel, commandments, opportunity, knowledge, comprehension, to that few, and condemned the 
rest ; — that He has loved the one and hated the other ; that He is unjust, partial, capricious : 
giving to those who never importune Him for favours — believing that He, as their heavenly 
Father, — knows all their wants and all their deserts, and provides for them before they ask 
Him ; — that He gives to th^e an eternal punishment ; and to those who are, all their lives 
long, teasing Him with selfish supplications ; praying Him to alter His all-wise purposes for their 
especial behoof — an eternity of reward 1 To the wiaked — is wrong doing less heinous than 
wrong heliemng ? To merit Grod's approving smile — ^shall we offer Him a creed or a deed — ^a 
ceremony or a self control — a lip service or a heart — thirty-nine old articles (that no two people 
ever read in the same sense), a worn-out Athanasian catechism, an Apocrypha, an Apocalypse, 
a Kabbinical and Sybilline book — s<imewhat illegible, somewhat defaced, torn and mangled by 
the expounders who have quarrelled and fought over it, blotched with erasures, filled with inter- 
polations j a book stained on every page with great crimes and great follies, and stained since 
by the blood of the tens of thousands of warriors and martyrs ; men, women, and children ; 
believers and non-believers that have perished for it or through it — at the scaffold — at the 
stake — on the rack or battle-field — till " the vision of all is become unto us as a vision of a book 
that is sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee ; and he 
saith, I cannot, for it is sealed : and to him that is not learned, saying, Eead this, I pray thee ; 
and he saith, I am not learned " — or shall we ofter him our purest motive, our life-long worship, 
reverence, trust 1 



Jesus was bom at Nazareth. His parents, who were in humble circumstances, had several 
other children — sons and daughters — all of whom have remained obscure. He learnt to read, 
and perhaps to write, but his education and knowledge of the world were limited. It is doubtful 
whether he understood any language except that of his native country, nor does it appear that 
he had any acquaintance with Greek culture. As a Jew circumcised and nurtured, he had as 
decided an aversion to the older sects — Pharisees and Sadducees — as of inclination to the Essenes 
or Therapeuta), or to the maxims of the great Hillel. Within certain limits one may readily 
decipher the character and teaching of Jesus, but beyond those limits there is not perhaps in the 
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whole of history a character more anomalous or irreconcilable. It does not follow, however, that 
the true character and history of Jesus, if we had it before us, would contain anything violently 
inconsistent either with itself or with probability ; but as there is, so to speak^ one Jesus of fact 
and another of fiction, the difficulty the historian has to grapple with is to draw a just line of 
demarcation. To reject him as God, or accept him as man, is but a first and easy step : that 
which is more difficult is to describe him as the man he was. To do this fully and accurately, 
at a distance of nearly two thousand years, is impossible, — much must be left to conjecture; but 
putting on one side all of scolasticism, of dogmatic colouring, and especially everything that is 
not consistent with the character of a good and noble-minded man, — a martyr to his principles 
and to the animosity of a divinely commissioned (!) priesthood (the natural enemies of all trutlis 
but those of their own making), — we may obtain a rational glimpse — the truest, because the 
least improbable — of the great founder of the Christian religion. The Jesus we would endeavour 
to sketch is the true jesus, — none the less true that it excludes and disregards much that is 
written concerning him,* all the more true and indisputable that there is not in it a single trait 
thelfew Testament does notfuUy warrant, 

Jesus, being about thirty years of age, was brought into contact with John, who went about 
baptising, preaching the speedy coming of God's kingdom (the end of the world), and announcing 
himself as the forerunner of the Son of Man. Jesus, becoming a convert, was baptised, and 
ultimately was announced by John to the multitude as the Messias they expected. From that 
moment he became another being. He had been, in fact, suddenly, and almost in spite of him- 
self, metamorphosed, and from the position of a simple and unknown artificer of Nazareth, was 
called upon to assume the character of the Saviour and Regenerator of his race. The Christ 
then expected was not a third member of the Trinity : and Jesus, in fact, never announced 
himself as such, but as the Son of Man, — meaning by that term just what was meant by those 
about him. He seems to have been well versed in the Book of Daniel, as were nearly all his 
countrymen; and his natural interpretation of the terms Christ or Messias would be Son of 
Man, for such would be his first and only orthodox conception of their meaning. Anomalous, 
contradictory as it may seem, it by no means follows that in assundng this character he had any 
idea whatever of imposition. It was not that he wilfully deceived others, it was that he unwil- 
fully deceived himself. It was the firm, almost inherent, belief of the place and period that the 
Shiloh would shortly appear, — that the millennium was close at hand ; and Jesus, in sharing 
this belief, showed himself neither more wise nor more ignorant, — deceived nor deceiving, — than 
his countrymen. The Son of Man that was expected was not a God, a Logos, Hypostasis, 
Thaumaturgus, but a Jevjy a descendant of Abram in the flesh. It was, besides, matter of history 
that the greatest of all the heroes, patriarchs, lawgivers, and leaders of the greatest of all the 

* In order to give to Jesus liis true place in history, and to regard him as the author of a religion consistent in all 
things with itself, there is much that must be rejected. In the Qospel of Matthew, for instance, we may, without 
prejudice to the true Jesus, but rather with genuine respect to his memory, exclude altogether its first two chapters — 
the genealogy, that he was born of a virgin or the Holy Ghost, the dreams of Joseph, Mary, or the Wise Men, the 
Massacre, — ^in short, everything prior to his rencontre with John. Equally should be rejected as fabulous or mythical 
every incident or idea which follow the words "as it is written"; everything supernatural, whether as exorcism, 
wonderful cure, or wonderful feat ; and everything in his teaching that is averse from those leading principles which 
form the bases of his religion. Some of those sentences have been, doubtless, interpolated ; but even though they 
were uttered by him, we should regard them as the sayings of one who, with virtues, thoughts, and intentions far above 
and beyond the age, combined human faults, ignorance, and forgetfulness. The perfect consistency of one who 
imagined himself called upon to fulfil the office of Messias must not be expected, for the whole character of such a being 
is enveloped naturally in somewhat of ambiguity and irrationality. That which showed itself in his chief hallucination 
IB sure to crop out more or less in his discourses. 
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tribes, liad bean, without exception, in humble circumstances when called by Jehovah from 
tending tke sheep or ploughing the fields to fulfil the divine behests, whatsoever those behests 
might be. The character of Son of Man was neither uncongenial to his sweet guileless disposi- 
tion, mental or moral capacity, nor did it seem at all unlikely or impossible that he might be 
just the one man of all others chosen by the Almighty to redeem his people Israel. Honestly he 
might have believed this, and honestly he did believe it. 

This belief, when it first burst upon him, amazed, almost terrified him : filled him with 
mixed feelings of wonder, awe, hope, ardour, fear, confusion indescribable. In his mental agony, 
if not incipient insanity, he rushed (as was the custom in those days with men under great 
religions impulse) into the desert, to collect his ideas — compose himself — consider his position — 
and prepare himself for the part he was to sustain. There he remained for the conventional, 
mystical, magical, forty days, contending with his own thoughts — doubts — ambition — terrors — 
regrets : alternately praying to God, or battling with his reason, with his confidence, conscience, 
or self^istrust. He came forth at last chastened, transformed, inspired : filled with a mighty 
conception, a clear purpose, a heart so full of love towards Man on the one hand, and to his 
heavenly " Father " (as he loved to call him — Jehovah never) on the other, — such compassion 
and sorrow for the weak, fallen, wretched, poor, persecuted, — such contempt for the hypocrisy, 
pride, vanity, little greatness and great meanness of that hollow-hearted upper ten thousand of 
Scribe and Pharisee, potentate and Sadducee, priest and elder, — such disgust for that thmg 
with which men polluted their lips and mocked God by calling religion, — that his great soul 
melted within him, and he became from that day forth a man of sorrows, so acquainted with 
grief, so broken of heart, so soul sick, that he felt as if God had chosen him to break the fetters 
that had enchained His people under the yoke* of that great fiend who was truly, so to speak, 
the Prince of a world in which it was hard for a simple earnest mind like his to draw a distinc- 
tion between man and devil, — for hellish indeed were some of the scenes then commonly enacted, 
and demons indeed the actors in them. The world was a bad world : ci*uel — hard, — vile, and 
from one end to the other not a god worth the name. 

Jesus, as man, was subject to human infirmities, tenipted like as we are ; like ourselves 
ignorant, weak, imperfect, without which he would have been human in nothing but form. 
Except in matters of religion, we do not discover that he was in any sense supenor to his neigh- 
bours — ^whether in knowledge or perspicacity. Of the world in which he lived, — its peoples, 
history, schools of thought or philosophy, laws, civilisations, extent or formation, he was even 
more ignorant than were many of those heathen "dogs" with whom he was brought into 
contact. That which has immortalised and endeared him to humanity was neither his know- 
ledge, ingenuity, eloquence, logio, physics, nor metaphysics. His fame is neither that of a 
conqueror — like Alexander, a poet — like Homer, nor a philosopher — like Socrates, but a greater 
than these is here. In an age when religion all the world over was one great delusion and one 
great sham, appealing neither to the heart nor the mind, a thing of ritual or casuistry, and the 
sole incentives personal gain or national supremacy, the religious precepts of Jesus were the seeds 
of revolution. During the whole of his life and ministry he evinced a strong hatred to priests 
and hypocrites (generally classing them together), to Sabbatarianism, fasts, penance, forms, or 
ceremonies. His teaching was not in the Temple, but in the open air ; he discountenanced 
prayers for pretence, at the street comers or standing in the synagogues, vain repetition^ 
(litanies, &c.) Trained as a Jew, he soon broke loose from the galling mean exclusiveness of 
Judaism, and became to the whole spirit and letter of the more ancient i^ligion a complete 
antithesis. In a world swarming with fiends, he devoted his whole life and efibrt to undoing 
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the works c^ihe Devil, — battling ever, thoDgh vjunly, hf exofcism, incantation^ and laying on of 
hands, agayist'iAtadovra, Such were his works, which — proving nothing in his favour saTe the 
goodness of his purpose and the kindness of his disposition — died with him. But if his works 
wert ephemeral — his words are eternal He opened his mouth and taoght^-sajing, '* Blessed are 
the poor, the meek, the sorrowful, persecuted, reviled, for they have borne the Irarden while 
others at their expense have lived in riot and wantonness. Blessed are the mercdfol, the pure 
(not in creed) in heart and puqK>Be ; blessed are (not the warriors) the peacemakers, — for these 
shall be called the children of God.'' He commanded his disoiples to love one another, to pray 
even fer enemies, and do good to them that hated them (a nobility of soul to which the Jew was 
a stranger), and his words have penetrated and softened the hearts and manners of millions, and 
given to the civilisation of the world a genuineness of which the hard, glittering, and cruel 
civilisations of antiqaity were altogether deficient, for he commended forbearance, forgiveness 
of injury, an open hand and open mind, gentleness, patience, love, detestation of war, and so 
thorough a hatred of self-seeking, or tyranny of the few over the many, that he commended 
cammunUm. 

** Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me,'' ye who have sought happiness and found it not, in the camp or senate house, in riches 
and honours, riot or lasciviousness, in palled appetite and sated revenge, — Come unto me, and 
ye shall find peace unto your souls. If any man will come after me let him deny himsel/, take 
up hb cross, and follow my example ; for whosoever to save his life shall lose his honour or 
forsake his God, shall lose more than life, — ^and whoso ver shall lose his life for truth's sake or 
the good of others, hath gained more than life. For what is a man profited though he shall 
gain the whole world, if he should forfeit the approbation of God, of conscience, honour, or 
reputation, — and what shall a man give in exchange for these 1 He that would learn of me 
must be prepared to sacrifice everything to a sense of right, to the common weal, if needs be 
even to the death. 

And it was thus that the sox of man came in the glory of our common father to teach and 
to pi'each : and while ho yet speaks, behold a bright cloud ovei-shadows him, and a voice out of 
the cloud — '*This, my children, this is my dearly beloved son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Hear ye hira." 



THE END. 



TO THE HEADER.— Bolon doling the book, whsfcher In anger or pity, approval or disgust, it would not be uniaa, petbapt, to 
review as Buodnctly m possible its leading characteristics, so as to guard against a possible mtsapprehenMon as to ttie principlee it advocates, 
the issues it raises, and the doctrines it denies. The whole of its argoments are based on the cardinal proposition (amounting in the writer's 
mind to an axiom— an axiom founded not on fatth. but on judgment and innate conviction) that " God is a Spirit, that the Lord our God is 
One Lo&d, inAnite in goodness, wiadom. and morcy ; and that all who worship Him must wordilp Him in spirit and in truth." As regards 
Jesus, it holds that we do not possess in the Evangelical narrations, a apuriotu history, but rathar a not alveays reliable history. It neither 
denies the existence of Jesus, his benevolence. Ids zeal for God, the breadth— power— or purity— of his religious ideas, nor <the undoubted 
fact) that there is to be found in the discourses attributed to him (when considered as everytlilog in the Bible should b(^— eclectioaJly) the teue 
bases of a true religion. But it denies his divinity, without considering- such denial as den^atory to his character, or fatal to a rational 
Christianity. It admits him great without parallel, but denies his infallibility. To true religion, which is still religion whether Jesus be 
divine or human, true or false, it rendera— for It again and again testifies— an unqualified respect, and the like to its sincere teadiers. But to 
the excrescences of religion— and the mockeries nicknamed religion- as foreign to God as faith to virtue, charity to persecution, or revenge to 
Justice— It neither has nor pretends to any veneration whatsoever. As to a future state, the immortality of the soul, the name or nature of 
that all-wise Providence which rules the world, it avers nothing— denies nothing, for he who presumes to deny in advance everything that the 
Ruler of the world has not seen fit to reveal to him, or that his insect faculties are unable to forecast, has the courage of his opinions, but is 
none the less a fool. But it denies that we have, as yet, a sufficient authority on which to found a set of arbitrary doctrines ; hard and fast 
dogmatic lines, excluding from Crod's grace and mercy far more than they have erer as yet pretended to shut in. In rejecting eoolesiastioal 
authority and pretensions, it rejects /aiM— whether as the sole basis or major factor of religion, and all dogmas founded on fkith— as 
necessary to salvation : for faith depends on the infallibility of history, history on that of authority, and authority on that again of faitii ; and 
BO on-and on-in a perpetual drole, a bewUdering mase. the true centre of which, always lost sight of- greater than all these— is charity. 
To the doctrine of the Devil, with all its attendant horrors, and all the besotted ignorance and credulity that erst b^rot and stUl miti«t| ^4m f^ 
It declares war without quarter ; but uses— «a>M compunction— the broken fragments of that doctrine as mlssilea against that ayetem of 
theology in which the Devil, his host, and all his brimstone belongings have so long found a refuge, a warm fireside, loving firienda, aealoua 
and powerful protectors. So far, howeTer. from dishonouring or diaoountenancing Christianity as a religion^ it upholds— magnifies it: and 
while it does not presume to charge its own utter ineptitude with the duty of a religious exponent, nor lay claim to the indispensable moral 
qualiflcations befitting such an office, it submits, with all deference to those who know better, that religion is not of works, ndther of faith, 
nor of grace, nor of dection, that it stands unaffected by hope of heaven or fear of hell, but that it is summed up in one woid, a word wo 
seldom hear, yet that (all our righteous distrust and virtuous disdain of everything rational notwithstanding) we mi|^t do worasb perhaps 
than remember sometimes— motitk. 
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